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CHAPTER I. 

SoHEWBAT less than a handred jeara ago 
ft party of travelers might have been seen 
crossing over the Simjilon Road, «n roule for lu 
alf . They had been detained at Brieg by re- 
ports that the n)ad was impassable ; and, as it 
was the month of March, the prospect of snow 
and storms and avatancbes was suEFicient to 
make them hesitate. At length the road had 
been reopened, and they were informed that 
the journey might be made on sleds. 

Unwilling to wait at Brieg, and equally an- 
willing to make a detour so as to take the rail- 
road, the party decided to go on. They were 
informed that they could go on wheels as far 
na the line of snow, but that afterward their ac- 
commodations would not be so comfortable as 
they might desire. The road had been cleared 
for only a few feet ; the snow was deep ; the 
sleds were rude ; and progress m ould he slow. 



These statements, however, did not shake the 
resolution of the party ; and the end of it was 
that they determined to go on, and cross the 
monntain if it were possible. 

On leaving Brieg the road began to ascend 
with a very slight incline, winding around in 
an intricate sort of way, sometimes crossing 
deep gnlDes, at other times piercing the hill- 
side in long dark tunnels; but amidst all these 
windings ever ascending, so that every step 
took them higher and higher above the little 
valley where Brieg lay. The party saw also 
that every step brought them steadily nearer 
to the line of snow; and at length tbey found 
the road covered with a thin while layer. Over 
this they rolled, and though the snow became 
deeper with every furlong of their progress, yet 
they encountered but Ultle actnat difficulty nn- 
til they approached the first station where the 
horses were to be changed. Here they came 
to a deep drifl. Through this a pathway had 
been cleared, so that tbere was no difficulty 
about going through ; but the sight of this 
served to show them what might be expect- 
ed fnrther on, and to fill them all with grave 
doubts as to the practicability of a journey 
which was thus interrupted so early. 

On reaching the station these doubts were 
conlirmed. Tbey were informed that the road 
had been cleared for sleds on the preceding 
day, bat that on the previous night fresh snow 
had fallen, and in sacb quantities that the road 
wonid have to be cleared afresh. The worst 
of it was that there was every probability of 
new snow-storms, which would cover the road 
still deeper, and once more obliterate the track. 
This led to a fresh debate about the journey i 
but they were all unwilling to turn ba<^. Only 
a few miles separated them from Domo d'Oa- 
sola, and they were aesnred that, if no fresh 
snow should tall, they would be able to start 
on the following momiog. This lost assur- 
ance ones more confinned their wavering reso- 
lution, and they concluded to wait at the sts- 

For the remainder of that day they wuted at 
the little way-side inn, amusing themselves with 
looking out upon their surroundings. They 
were environed by a scene of universal white. 
Above tbem towered vast Alpine summits, 
where the wild wind blew, sweeping the snow- 
wreaths into the air. In front vras a deep ra- 
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vine, at the bottom of which there ran a tor- 
rent that foamed and tossed over rocks and 
boulders. It was not possible to take a walk 
to any distance. Their boots were made for 
lighter purposes than plunging through snow- 
drifts ; and so they were forced to remain in- 
doors, and pass the time as besl^ they could. 

On the following morning they found every 
thing in readiness for a start. In front of the 
inn they saw five sleds of that kind which is 
universally nsed in the northern part of Amer- 
ica. Each sled was of the mdest possible con- 
struction, and was drawn by one horse ; straw 
was spread over the sled, upon which fur 
robes and blankets were flung. The party 
was distributed among these sleds, so that 
each one should have as light a load as possi- 
ble, while one of the rude vehicles carried the 
luggage. 

Thus arranged, they all started off. And 
now, since they are all fairly under way, I pro- 
pose to introduce them, individually and col- 
lectively, to my very good friend the reader; 

First of all I must mention the fact that the 
party consisted chiefly of ladies and their at- 
tendants. 

Of these the most prominent was a slim, tall, 
elderly lady, with large, dark, soft eyes, that 
spoke of a vanished youth and beauty from her 
heavily wrinkled face. She was the Dowager 
Lady Dalrymple, and acted toward the rest of 
the party in the multifarious capacity of chape- 
ron, general, courier, guide, philosopher, friend, 
and Mentor. 

Next came Mrs. Willoughby, a widow of 
great beauty and fascination, a brunette, good- 
natured, clever, and shrewd. I might here 
pause, and go into no end of raptures on the 
various qualities of this lady^s character ; but, 
on the whole, I think I'd better not, as they 
will be sufficiently apparent before the end of 
this story is reached. 

Then there was Miss Minnie Fay, sister to 
Mrs. Willonghby, and ntteriy unlike her in ev- 
ery respect. Minnie was a blonde, with blue 
eyes, golden hair cut short and clustering about 
her little head, little bit of a mouth, with very 
red, plump lips, and very white teeth. Minnie 
was very small, and very elegant in shape, in 
gesture, in dress, in every attitnde and every 
movement. The most striking thing about 
her, however, was the expression of her eyes 
and her face. There was about her brow the 
glory of perfect innocence. Her eyes had a 
glance of unfathomable melancholy, mingled 
with childlike trust in the particular person 
upon whom her gaze was fastened. Minnie 
was considered by all her friends as a child — 
was treated as a child — humored, petted, coax- 
ed, indulged, and talked to as a child. Min- 
nie, on her part, thought, spoke^ lived, moved, 
and acted as a child. She fretted, she teased, 
she pouted, she cried, she did every thing as a 
child does ; and thus carried up to the age of 
eighteen the bloom and charm of eight. 

The two sisters were nieces of the Dowager 



Lady Dalrymple. Another niece also accom- 
panied them, who was a cousin of the two sis- 
ters. This was Miss Ethel Ome, a young lady 
who had flourished through a Loudon season, 
and had refused any number of brilliant offers. 
She was a brunette, with most wonderful dark 
eyes, figure of perfect grace, and an expression 
of grave self-poise that awed the butterflies of 
fashion, but oflered an irresistible attraction to 
people of sense, intellect, intelligence, esprit, 
and all that soit of thing — ^like you and me, my 
boy. 

I am taking up too much time and antici- 
pating k»mewhat, I fear, by these descriptions ; 
so let us drop Miss EtheL 

These ladies being thus all related formed a 
family party, and had made the journey thus 
far on the best of terms, without any other es- 
cort than that which was afforded by their 
chaperon, general, courier, guide, philosopher, 
friend, and Mentor — the Dowager Lady Dal- 
rymple. 

The party was enlarged by the presence of 
four maids and a foreign gentleman. This last- 
mentioned personage was small in stature, with 
a very handsome face and very brilliant eyes. 
His frame, though slight, was sinewy and well 
knit, and he looked like an Italian. He had 
come on alone, and had passed the night at 
the station-house. 

A track about six feet wide had been cut out 
through the snow, and over this they passed. 
The snow was soft, and the horses sank deep, 
so that progress was slow. Nor was the jour- 
ney without the excitement of apparent dan- 
ger. At times before them and behind them ' 
there would come a low, rumbling sound, and 
they would see a mass of snow and ice rushing 
down some neighboring slope. Some of these 
fell on the road, and more than once they had 
to quit their sleds and wait for the drivers to 
get them over the heaps that had been formed 
across their path. Fortunately, however, none 
of these came near them ; and Minnie Fay, who 
at first had screamed at intervals of about five 
minutes, gradually gained confidence, and at 
length changed her mood so completely that she 
laughed and clapped her little hands whenever 
she saw the rush of snow and ice. Thus slow- 
ly, yet in safety, they pushed onward, and at 
length reached the little village of Simplon. 
Here they waited an hour to warm themselves, 
lunch, and change horses. At the end of that 
time they set out afresh, and once more they 
were on their winding way. 

They had now the gratification of finding that 
they were descending the slope, and of knowing 
that this descent took them every minute fur- 
ther from the regions of snow, and nearer to 
the sunny plains of Italy. Minnie in particular 
gave utterance to her delight ; and now, having 
lost every particle of fear, she begged to be al- 
lowed to drive in the foremost sled. Ethel had 
been in it thus far, but she willingly changed 
places with Minnie, and thus the descent was 
made. 
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The sleds and their occupants were now ar- 
ranged in the following ol'der : 

First, Minnie Fay alone with the driver. 

Second, Mrs. Willoughby and Ethel. 

Third, the Dowager and her maid. 

Fourth, the three other. maids. 

Fifth, the luggage. 

After these five sleds, containing our party, 
came another with the foreign gentleman. 

Each of these sleds had a driver to itself. 

In this order the party went, until at length 
they came to the Gorge of Gondo. This is a 
narrow valley, the sides of which rise up very 
abruptly, and in some places precipitously, to a 
great height. At the bottom flows a furious 
torrent, which boils and foams and roars as 
it forces its impetuous way onward over fallen 
masses of rock and trees and boulders, at one 
time gathering into still pools, at other times 
roaring into cataracts. Their road had been 
cat out on the side of the mountain, and the 
path had been cleared away here many feet 
above the buried road; and as they wound 
along the slope they could look up at the stu- 
pendous heights above them, and down at the 
abyss beneath them, whose white snow-cover- 
ing was marked at the bottom by the black 
line of the roaring toi*rent. The smooth slope 
of snow ran down as far as the eye could reach 
at a steep angle, filling up all crevices, with 
here and there a projecting rock or a dark 
clump of trees to break its surface. 

The road was far beneath them. The drivers 
had informed them that it was forty feet deep 
at the top of the pass, and that its depth here 
was over thirty. Long poles which were in- 
serted in the snow projected above its surface, 
and served to mark yfhere the road ran. 

Here, then, they drove along, feeling wearied 
with the length of the way, impatient at the 
slowness of their progress, and eager to reach 
their journey's end. But little was said. All 
had talked till all were tired out. Even Min- 
nie Fay, who at first had evinced great enthu- 
siasm on finding herself leading the way, and 
had kept turning back constantly to address 
remarks to her friends, had at length subsided, 
and had rolled herself up more closely in her 
iiirs, and heaped the straw higher about her 
little feet. 

Suddenly, before them, and above them, and 
behind them, and all around them, there arose 
a deep, low, dull, rushing sound, which seemed 
as if all the snow on the slope was moving. 
Their ears had by this time become sufficiently 
well acquainted with the peculiar sound of the 
rushing snow-masses to know that this was the 
noise that heralded their progress, and to feel 
sure that this was an avalanche of no common 
size. Ye^, this was an avalanche, and every 
one heard it ; but no one could tell where it 
was moving, or whether it was near or far, or 
whether it was before or behind. They only 
knew that it was somewhere along the slope 
which they were traversing. 

A warning cry came from the foremost driver. 



He looked back, and his face was as pale as 
death. He waved his hands above him, and 
then shouting for the others to follow, he whipped 
up his horse furiously. The animal plunged 
into the snow, and tossed and floundered and 
made a rush onward. 

But the other drivers held back, and, instead 
of following, shouted to the first driver to stop, 
and cried to the passengers to hold on. Not a 
cry of fear escaped from any one of the ladies. 
All did as they were directed, and grasped the 
stakes of their sleds, looking up at the slope 
with white lips, and expectation of horror in 
their eyes, watching for the avalanche. 

And down it came, a vast mass of snow and 
ice — down it came, irresistibly, tremendously, 
with a force that nothing could withstand. All 
eyes watched its progress in the silence of utter 
and helpless terror. It came. It struck. All 
the sleds in the rear escaped, but Minnie's sled 
lay in the course of the falling mass. The 
driver had madly rushed into the very midst 
of the danger which he sought to avoid. A 
scream from Minnie and a cry of despair from 
the driver burst upon the ears of the horrified 
listeners, and the sled that bore them, buried 
in the snow, went over the edge of the slope, 
and downward to the abyss. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE PERILOUS DESCENT. 

The shriek of Minnie and the driver's cry 
of despair were both stopped abruptly by the 
rush of snow, and were smothered in the heap 
under which they were buried. The whole 
party stood paralyzed, gazing stupidly down- 
ward where the avalanche was hurrying on to 
the abyss, bearing with it the ill-fated Minnie. 
The descent was a slope of smooth snow, which 
went down at an angle of forty-five degrees for 
at least a thousand feet. At that point there 
seemed to be a precipice. As their aching . 
eyes watched the falling mass they saw it ap- 
proach this place, and then as it came near the 
whole avalanche seemed to divide as though it 
had been severed by some projecting rock. It 
divided thus, and went to ruin; while in the 
midst of the ruin they saw the sled, looking like 
a helpless boat in the midst of foaming break- 
ers. So, like such a helpless boat, it was dashed 
forward, and shot out of sight over the preci- 
pice. 

Whither had it gone ? Into what abyss had 
it fallen ? What lay beneath that point over 
which it had been thrown ? Was it the fierce 
torrent that rolled there, or were there black 
rocks and sharp crags lying at the foot of the 
awful precipice? Such were the questions 
which flashed through every mind, and deep- 
ened the universal horror into universal de- 
spair. 

In the midst of t\i\% ^c^x^^T^iX ^Ya»\ft».^ '^xJw^ 
was the ftrat to s\ift«LV axiiV Xo wi\.. ^\\a ^\»x\ft.^ 
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to her feet, and looking back, called in a load 
voice : 

'* Go down after her ! A thousand pounds 
to the man who saves her ! Quick I" 

At this the drivers came forward. None of 
them could understand English, and so had not 
comprehended her offer; but they saw by her 
gestures what she wanted. They, however, did 
not seem inclined to act. They pointed down, 
and pointed up, and shook their heads, and jab- 
bered some strange, unintelligible patois. 

" Cowards !" cried Ethel, **to leave a young 
girl to die. I will go down myself.'* 

And then, just as she was, she stepped from 
the sled, and paused for a moment, looking 
down the slope as though selecting a place. 
Lady Dalrymple and Mrs. Willoughby scream- 
ed to her to come back, and the drivers sur- 
rounded her with wild gesticulations. To all 
this she paid no attention whatever, and would 
certainly have gone down in another moment 
had not a hand been laid on her arm, and a 
voice close by her said, with a strong foreign 
' accent, 

"M«es!" 

She turned at once. 

It was the foreign gentleman who had been 
driving behind the party. He had come up 
and had just reached the place. He now stood 
before her with his hat in one hand and the 
other hand on his heart. 

** Pardon, mees," he said, with a bow. " Eet 
is too periloss. I sail go down eef you low me 
to mak ze attemp." 

**0h, monsieur," cried Ethel, "save her if 
you can!" 

" Do not fear. Be calm. I sail go down. 
Nevare mine.'* 

The stranger now turned to the drivers, and 
spoke to them in their own language. They all 
obeyed at once. He was giving them explicit 
directions in a way that showed a perfect com- 
mand of the situation. It now appeared that 
each sled had a coil of rope, which was evident- 
ly supplied from an apprehension of some such 
accident as this. Hastily yet dextrously the 
foreign gentleman took one of these coils, and 
then binding a blanket around his waist, he 
passed the rope around this, so that it would 
press against the blanket without cutting him. 
Having secured this tightly, he gave some fur- 
ther directions to the drivers, and then prepared 
to go down. 

Hitherto the drivers had acted in sullen sub- 
mission rather than with ready acquiescence. 
They were evidently afraid of another ava- 
lanche; and the frequent glances which they 
threw at the slope above them plainly showed 
that they expected this snow to tbilow the ex- 
ample of the other. In spite of themselves an 
expression of this fear escaped them, and came 
to the ears of the foreign gentleman. He 
turned at once on the brink of the descent, and 
burst into a torrent of invective against them. 
The ladies could not understand him, but they 
could perceive that he was uttering threats, 



and that the men quailed before him. He did 
not waste any time, however. After reducing 
the men to a state of sulky submission, he 
turned once more and began the descent. 

As he went down the rope was held by the 
men, who allowed it to pass through their bands 
so as to steady his descent. The task before 
the adventurer was one of no common difScultv. 
The snow was soft, and at every step he sank 
in at least to his knees. Frequently he came 
to treacherous places, where he sank down above 
his waist, and was only able to scramble out 
with difficulty. But the rope sustained him ; 
and as his progress was downward, he succeed- 
ed in moving with some rapidity toward his 
destination. The ladies on the height above 
sat in perfect silence, watching the progress of 
the man who was thus descending with his life 
in his hand to seek and to save their lost. com- 
panion, and in the intensity of their anxiety 
forgot utterly about any danger to themselves, 
though from time to time there arose the well- 
known sound of sliding masses, not so far away 
but that under other circumstances of less anx- 
iety it might have filled them with alarm. But 
now there was no alarm for themselves. 

And now the stranger was far down, and the 
coil of rope was well-nigh exhausted. But this 
had been prepared for, and the drivers fastened 
this rope to another coil, and after a time be- 
gan to let out that one also. 

Farther and farther down the descent went 
on. They saw the stranger pursuing his way 
still with unfaltering resolution ; and they sent 
after him all their hearts and all their prayers. 
At last he plunged down almost out of sight, 
but the next moment he emerged, and then, aft- 
er a few leaps, they saw that he had gained the 
place where lay the ruins of the shattered ava- 
lanche. Over this he walked, sometimes sink- 
ing, at other times running and leaping, tmtil 
at length he came to the precipice over which 
the sled had been flung. 

And now the suspense of the ladies became 
terrible. This was the critical moment. Al- 
ready his eyes could look down upon the mys- 
tery that lay beneath that precipice. And 
what lay revealed there? Did his eyes en- 
counter a spectacle of horror? Did they gaze 
down into the inaccessible depths of some hid- 
eous abyss ? Did they see those jagged rocks, 
those sharp crags, those giant boulders, those 
roaring billows, which, in their imaginations, 
had drawn down their lost companion to de- 
struction? Such conjectures were too terri- 
ble. Their breath failed them, and their hearts 
for a time almost ceased to beat as they sat 
there, overcome by such dread thoughts as 
these. 

Suddenly a cry of delight escaped Ethel. 
She was kneeling down beside Lady Dalrym- 
ple and Mrs. Willoughby, with her eyes staring 
from her pallid face, when she saw the stran- 
ger turn and look up. He took off his hat, 
and waved it two or three times. Then he 
beckoned to the drivers. Then he sat down 
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and prepared to let himself over the precipice. 
This incident inspired hope. It did more. It 
gave a moment's confidence, and the certainty 
that all was not lost. They looked at each 
other, and wept tears of joy. Bat soon that 
momentary hope vanished, and uncertainty re- 
turned. After all, what did the stranger's ges- 
ture mean ? He might have seen her — but how ? 
He might reach her, but would she be safe 
from harm? Could such a thing be hoped 
for ? Would she not, rather, be all marred and 
mutilated? Dared they hope for any thing 
better? They dared not. And now they sat 
once more, as sad as before, and their short- 
lived gleam of hope faded away. 

They saw the stranger go over the preci- 
pice. 

Then he disappeared. 
. The rope was let out for a little distance, 
and then stopped. Then more went out. Then 
it stopped again. 

The rope now lay quite loose. There was 
no tension. 

What was the meaning of this? Was he 
clinging to the side of the precipice ? Impossi- 
ble. It looked rather as though he had reached 
some place where he was free to move, and 
had no further need of descent. And it seemed 
as though the precipice might not be so deep 
or so fearful as they had supposed. 

In a short time their eyes were greeted by 
the appearance of the stranger above the preci- 
pice. He waved his hat again. Then he made 
some gestures, and detached the rope from his 
person. The drivers understood him as if this 
had been preconcerted. Two of them instant- 
ly unharnessed the horse from one of the sleds, 
while the others t)ulled up the rope which the 
stranger had cast off. Then the latter disap- 
peared once more behind the precipice. The 
ladies watched now in deep suspense; inclin- 
ing to hope, yet dreading the worst. They 
saw the drivers fasten the rope to the sled, and 
let it down the slope. It was light, and the 
runners were wide. It did not sink much, but 
slid down quite rapidly. Once or twice it 
stuck, but by jerking it back it was detached, 
and went on as before. At last it reached the 
precipice at a point not more than a hundred 
feet from where the stranger had last ap- 
peared. 

And now as they sat there, reduced once 
more to the uttermost extremity of suspense, 
they saw a sight which sent a thrill of rapture 
through their aching hearts. They saw the 
stranger come slowly above the precipice, and 
then stop, and stoop, and look back. Then 
they saw — oh. Heavens ! who was that ? Was 
not that her red hood — and that figure who 
thus slowly emerged from behind the edge of 
the precipice which had so long concealed her 
— that figure ! Was it possible ? Not dead — 
not mangled, but living, moving, and, yes — 
wonder of wonders — scaling a precipice ! Could 
it be,! Oh joy ! Oh bliss ! Oh revulsion from 
despair! The ladies trembled and shivered, 



and laughed and sobbed convulsively, and wept 
in one another's arms by turns. 

As far as they could see through the tears 
that dimmed their eyes, Minnie could not be 
much injured. She moved quite lightly over 
the snow, as the stranger led her toward the 
sled ; only sinking once or twice, and then ex- 
tricating herself even more readily than her 
companion. At last she reached the sled, and 
the stranger, taking off the blanket that he had 
worn imder the rope, threw it over her shoul- 
ders. 

Then he signaled to the men above, and 
they began to pull up the sled. The stranger 
climbed up after it through the deep snow, 
walking behind it for some distance. At last 
he made a despairing gesture to the men, and 
sank down. 

The men looked bewildered, and stopped 
pulling. 

The stranger started up, and waved his 
hands impatiently, pointing to Minnie. 

The drivers began to pull once more at the 
sled, and the stranger once more sank exhaust- 
ed in the snow. 

At this Ethel started up. 

"That noble soul!" she cried; "that gen- 
erous heart! See! he is saving Minnie, and 
sitting down to die in the snow !" 

She sprang toward the men, and endeavor- 
ed to make them do something. By her ges- 
tures she tried to get two of the men to pull at 
the sled, and the third man to let the fourth 
man down with a rope to the stranger. The 
men refused ; but at the offer of her purse, 
which was well filled with gold, they consented. 
Two of them then pulled at the sled, and num- 
ber four bound the rope about him, and went 
down, while number three held the rope. He 
went down without difficulty, and reached the 
stranger. By this time Minnie had been drawn 
to the top, and was clasped in the arms of her 
friends. 

But now the strength and the sense which 
had been so wonderfully maintained gave way 
utterly ; and no sooner did she find herself safe 
than she fell down unconscious. 

They drew her to a sled, and tenderly laid 
her on the straw, and lovingly and gently they 
tried to restore her, and call her back to con- 
sciousness. But for a long time their efforts 
were of no avail. 

She lay there a picture of perfect loveliness, 
as beautiful as a dream — like some child-angel. 
Her hair, frosted with snow dust, clustered in 
golden curls over her fair white brow ; her lit- 
tle hands were folded meekly over .her breast ; 
her sweet lips were parted, and disclosed the 
pearly teeth ; the gentle eyes no longer looked 
forth with their piteous expression of mute 
appeal ; and her hearing was deaf to the 
words of love and pity that were lavished upon 
her. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

THE CHILD-ANGEL AND H^B WOES. 

Mbs . WiLLOUOHBT was in her room at the 
hotel in Milan, when the door opened, and Min- 
nie came in. She looked aroand the room, 
' drew a long breath, then locked the door, and 
flinging herself upon a sofa, she reclined there 
in silence for some time, looking hard at the 
ceiling. Mrs. Willoughby looked a little sur- 
prised at first ; but after waiting a few moments 
for Minnie to say something, resumed her read- 
ing, which had been interrupted. 

*' Kitty," said Minnie at last. 

** What?" said her sister, looking up. 

** I think you're horrid." 

" Why, what's the matter ?" 

" Why, because when you see and know that 
I'm dying to speak to you, you go on reading 
that wretched book." 

"Why, Minnie darling,"said Mrs. Willough- 
by, ^' how in the world was I to know that you 
wanted to speak to me ?" 

"You might have known," said Minnie, with 

a pout — "yon saw me look all round, and lock 

the door ; and you saw how worried I looked, 

dnd I think it a shame, and I've a great mind 

^ not to tell you any thing about it." 

" About it— what itf " and Mrs. Willough- 
by put down her book, and regarded her sister 
with -some curiosity. 

"I've a gi*eat mind not to tell yon, but I 
can't help it. Besides, I'm dying to ask your 
advice. I don't know what to do ; and I wish 
I was dead — there!" 

"My poor Minnie! what is the matter? 
You're so incoherent. " 

" WeU, Kitty, it's all my accident." 

"Your accident!" 

" Yes ; on the Alps, you know." 

" What ! You haven't received any serious 
injury, have you?" asked Mrs. Willoughby, 
with some alarm. 

"Oh! I don't mean that; but 111 tell you 
what I mean;" and here Minnie got up from 
her reclining position,' and allowed her little feet 
to touch the carpet, while she fastened her great, 
fond, pleading, piteous eyes upon her sister. 

"It's the Count, you know," said she. 

**The Count!" repeated Mrs. Willoughby, 
somewhat dryly. "Well?" 

* * Well — don't you know what I mean ? Oh, 
how stupid you are!" 

" I really can not imagine." 

* * Well — he — he — he pro — proposed, you 
know." 

"Proposed!" cried the other, in a voice of 
dismay. 

"Now, Kitty, if you speak in that horrid 
way I won't say another word. I'm worried 
too much already, and I don't want you to 
scold me. And I won't have it." 

"Minnie darling, I wish you would tell me 
something. I'm not scolding. I merely wish 
to know what you mean. Do you really mean 
1^ that the Count has proposed to you?" 



" Of course that's what I mean." 

"What puzzles me is, how he could have 
got the chance. It's more than a week since 
he saved you, and we all felt deeply grateful 
to him. But saving a girl's life doesn't give a 
man any claim over her ; and we don't alto- 
gether like him ; and so we all have tried, in a 
quiet way, without hurting his feelings, you 
know, to prevent him trom having any ac- 
quaintance with you." 

" Oh, I know, I know," said Minnie, brisk- 
ly. " He told me all that. He understands 
that ; but he doesn't care, he says, if / only 
consent. He will forgive you^ he says." 

Minnie's volubility was suddenly checked by 
catching her sister's eye fixed on her in new 
amazement. 

"Now you're beginning to be horrid," she 
cried. "Don't, don't—" 

"Will you have the kindness to tell me," 
said Mrs. Willoughby, very quietly, "how in 
the world the Count contrived to tell you all 
this?" 

"Why — ^why — several times." 

"Several times!" 

"Yes." 

" Tell me where ?" 

" Why, once at the amphitheatre. You were 
walking ahead, and I sat down to rest, and he 
cam6 and joined me. He left before you came 
back." 

" He must have been following ns, then." 

"Yes. And another time in the picture- 
gallery; and yesterday in a shop; and this 
morning at the CathedraL" 

"The Cathedral!" 

" Yes, Kitty. You know we all went, and 
Lady Dalrymple would not go up. So Ethel 
and I went up. And when we got up to the 
top I walked about, and Ethel ssft down to ad- 
mire the view. And, you know, I found my- 
self ofi^ at a little distance, when suddenly I saw 
Count Girasole. And then, you know, he— he 
— proposed." 

Mrs. Willoughby sat silent for some time. 

" And what did you say to him ?" she asked 
at length. 

"Why, what else could I say?" 

* * What else than what f" 

" I don't see why you should act so like a 
grand inquisitor, Ejtty. You really make me 
feel quite nervous," said Minnie, who put her 
little rosy-tipped fingers to one of her eyes, and 
attempted a sob, which turned out a failure. 

" Oh, I only asked you what you told him, 
you know." 

" Well," said Minnie, gravely, " I told him, 
you know, that I was awfully grateful to him, 
and that I'd give any thing if I could to ex- 
press my gratitude. And then, you know — oh, 
he speaks such darling broken English — he 
called me his 'mees,' and tried to make a pret- 
ty speech, which was so mixed with Italian that 
I didn't understand one single word. By-the- 
way, Kitty, isn't it odd how every body here 
speaks Italian, even the children ?" 
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"Yes, very odd; but, Minnie dear, I want 
to know what vou told him." 

** Why, I told him that I didn't know, you 
know." 

"And then?" 

" And then he took my hand. Now, Kitty, 
you're unkind. I really can not tell you all this. ' * 

" Yes, but I only ask so as to advise you. I 
want to know how the case stands." 

"Well, you know, he was so urgent — " 

*> Yes ?" 

" And so handsome — " 

" Well ?" 

'* And then, you know, he saved my life — 
didn't he, now ? You must acknowledge that 
much, mustn't you?" 

"Oh yes." 

" Well—" 

"Well?" 

Minnie sighed. 

" So what could I say ?" 

Minnie paused. 

Mrs. Willoughby looked troubled. 

" Kitty, I wish you wouldn't look at me with 
that dreadful expression. You really make me 
feel quite frightened." 

" Minnie," said the other, in a serious voice, 
" do you really love this man ?" 

''Love this man ! why no, not particularly ; 
but I like him ; that is, I think I do, or rather 
I thought I did ; but really I'm so worried 
about all my troubles that I wish he had never 
come down after me. I don't see why he did, 
either. I didn't ask him to. I remember, 
now, I really felt quite embarrassed when I saw 
him. I knew there would be trouble about it. 
And I wish you would take me back home. I 
hate Italy. Do, Kitty darling. But then — " 

Minnie paused again. 

'* Well, Minnie dear, we certainly must con- 
trive some plan to shake him off without hurt- 
ing his feelings. It can't be thought of. There 
are a hundred objections. If the worst comes 
to the worst we can go back, as you say, to En- 
gland." 

**I know; but then," said Minnie, "that's 
the very thing that I can't do — " 

" Can't do what ?" 

" Go back to England." 

"Back to England! Why not? I don't 
know what you mean." 

" Well, you see, Kitty, that's the very thing I 
came to see you about. This dreadful man — 
the Count, you know — has some wonderful way 
of finding out where I go ; and he keeps all the 
time appearing and disappearing in the very 
strangest manner ; and when I saw him on the 
roof of the Cathedral it really made me feel 
quite giddy. He is so determined to win me 
that I'm afraid to look round. He takes the 
commonest civility as encouragement. And 
then, you know — there it is-^I really can't go 
back to England." 

" What do you mean by that ?" 

"Why there's — a — a dreadful person there," 
said Minnie, with an awful look in her eyes. 



"A what?" 

"A — person," said Minnie. 



"A man?" 

Minnie nodded. * * Oh yes — of course. Real- 
ly when one thinks of one's troubles it's enough 
to drive one distracted. This person is a man. 
I don't know why it is that I should be so wor- 
ried and so distracted by men. I do not like 
them, and I wish there were no such persons." 

"Another man!" said Mrs. Willoughby, in 
some sui*prise. "Well, Minnie, you certain- 
ly—" 

"Now don't, don't — not a word; I know all 
you're going to say, and I won't stand it ;" and 
Minnie ran over to her sister and held her hand 
over her mouth. 

"I won't say a word," said Mrs. Willoughby, 
as soon as she had removed Minnie's hand ; /" so 
begin." 

Minnie resumed her place on the sofa, and 
gave a long sigh. 

" Well, you know, Kitty darling, it happened , 
at Brighton last September. You were in Scot- 
land then. I was with old Lady Shrewsbur}% 
who is as blind as a bat — and where's the use of 
having a person to look after you when they're 
blind ! You see, my horse ran away, and I think 
he must have gone ever so many miles, over 
railroad bridges and hedges and stone walls. 
I'm certain he jumped over a small cottage. 
Well, you know, when all seemed lost, sudden- 
ly there was a strong hand laid on the reins, 
and my horse was stopped. I tumbled into 
some strange gentleman's arms, and was car- 
ried into a house, where I was resuscitated. I 
returned home in the gentleman's carriage. 

" Now the worst of it is," said Minnie, with a 
piteous look, " that the person who stopped the 
horse called to inquire after me the next day. 
Lady Shrewsbury, like an old goose, was awful- 
ly civil to him ; and so there I was ! His name 
is Captain Kirby, and I wish there were no cap- 
tains in the world. The life he led me ! He 
used to call, and I had to go out riding with 
him, and old Lady Shrewsbury utterly neglect- 
ed me ; and so, you know, Kitty darling, he at . 
last, you know, of course, proposed. That's 
what they all do, you know, when they save 
your life. Always ! It's awful ! " 

Minnie heaved a sigh, and sat apparently 
meditating on the enormous baseness of the 
man who saved a lady's life and then pro- 
posed ; and it was not until Mrs. Willoughby 
had spoken twice 'that she was recalled to her- 
self. 

"What did you tell him?" was her sister's 
question. 

"Why, what could I tell him?" 

"What!" cried Mrs. Willoughby; "you 
don't—" 

" Now, Kitty, I think it's very unkind in you, 
when I want all your sympathy, to be so horrid." 

"Well, tell it your own way, Minnie dearest." 

Minnie sat for a time regarding vacancy with 
a soft, sad, and piteous ^^Y^^-askwvVcvV^-tX^ct^ijb 
blue eyes*, ml\v \vftx \i^«c^ «Ji?."c> «.\vcvN& ^^ ^'^^ 
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Bide, Hud her delicste bands gentlj clasped in 
front of jier. 

"Yon see, Kitty darling, he took me out 
tiding, and — he look me to the place where I 
had met him, and then he proposed. Well, yon 
know, I didn't know what to say. He was to 
earnest, and M despuring. And then, you know, 
Kit^ dearest, be had saTed my life, and so — " 

"And Bor 

" Well, I (old him I didn't know, and was 
shockingly confused, and then we got np qnite 
a scene. He swore that he wonld go to Mex- 
ico, thongh why I can't imagine ; and I really 
wish he had ; bnt I was frightened at the time, 
and I cried ; and then he got worse, and I told 
him not to; whereupon be went into raptures, 
and began to call me no end of names — spooney 
names, yon know ; and I — oh, I did so want him 
to stop ! — I think I must have promised him all 
that he wanted ; and when I got home I was 
frightened out of my poor little wits, and cried 
all night." 

"Poor dear child I" exclaimed Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, with tender sympathy. *'WhBt a 

"No, he wasn't a wretch at all; he was aw- 
fully handsome, only, you know, he — was — so 
— uivf ully persQTeriug, and kept to at my heels ; 
but I harried home from Brighton, and tboogbt 
I bad got rid of bim." 

" And hadn't jon ?" 

"Ob dear, no," sud Minnie, moumfully. 
"On the day after my arrival there came a 
. letter; and, yon know, I bad to answer it; and 
then another ; and so it went on — " 



Oh, Minniel vhy didnt yon tell i 
fore ?" 

"How conld I when yoa were off in thni 
horrid Scotland ? I abeayt bated Scotland." 

" You might have told papa." 

"I couldn't. I think papa's cmel (00. He 
doesn't care for me at alL Why didn't be And 
out our correspondence and intercept it, the 
way papas always do in novels ? If I were his 
papa I'd not let kim be so worried." 

" And did be never call on you ?" 

"Yes ; he got leave of absence once, and I 
bad a dreadful time with bim. Be was in a 
desperate state of mind. He was ordered off 
to Gibraltar. But I managed to comfort bim ; 
and, oh dear, Kitty dear, did you ever try to 
comfort a man, and the man a total stranger?" 

At this innocent question Mrs. Willoaghby's 
gravity gave way a liitie. 

Minnie frowned, and then sighed. 

" Well, jon needn't be so unkind," said she ; 
and then her little hand tried to wipe away a 
tear, but failed. 

"Did he go to Gibraltar?" asked Mrs. Wil- 
longhby at length. 

"Yes, he did," said Minnie, with a little as- 
perity. 

"Did he write?" 

" Of coarse be wrote," in the same tone. 

" Well, how did it end ?" 

"End t It didn't end at all. And it never 
will end. It 11 go on getting worse and worse 
every day. Yon see he wrote, and said a lot of 
rnbbisb about his getting leave of absence and 
coming to see me. And then I determined to 
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run away ; and you know I begged you to take 
me to Italy, and this is the first time I Ve told 
you the real reason." 

" So that was the real reason ?'* 

"Yes." 

"Well, Minnie, my poor child," said Mrs. 
Willottghby, after a pause, "you're safe from 
your officer, at any rate ; and as to Count Gira- 
sole, we^must save you from him. Don't give 
way." 

" Bnt you can't save me. They'll come after 
me, I know. Captain Kirby, the moment he 
finds out that I am here, will come flying after 
me; and then, oh dear ! the other one will come, 
and the American, too, of course." 

" The what ? who ?" cried Mrs. WiUoughby, 
starting up with new excitement. '* Who's 
that? What did you say, Minnie? The 
American ? What American ?" 

Minnie threw a look of reproach at her sister, 
and her eyes fell. 

" You can't possibly mean that there are any 
more — V 

"There — is — one — more," said Minnie, in a 
low, faint voice, stealing a glance at her sister, 
and looking a little frightened. 

"One more!" repeated her sister, breathless. 

"Well, I didn't come here to be scolded," 
said Minnie, rising, " and I'll go. But I hoped 
that you'd help me ; and I think you're very 
unkind ; and I wouldn't treat you so." 

"No, no, Minnie," said Mrs. Willoughby, ris- 
ing, and putting her arm round her sister, and 
drawing her back. ' ' I had no idea of scolding. 
I never scolded any one in my life, and wouldn't 
speak a cross word to you for the world. Sit 
down now, Minnie darling, and tell me all. 
What about the American ? I won't express any 
more astonishment, no matter what I may feel." 

**But you mustn't yce/ any astonishment," 
insisted Minnie. 

"Well, darling, I won't," said her sister. 

Minnie gave a sigh. 

" It was last year, you know, in the spring. 
Papa and I were going out to Montreal, to 
bring you home. You remember?" 

Mrs. Willoughby nodded, while a sad ex- 
pression came over her face. 

"And, you remember, the steamer was 
wrecked." 

"Yes." 

"But I never told you how my life was saved. " 

"Why, yes, you did. Didn't papa tell all 
about the heroic sailor who swam ashore with 
you ? how he was frantic about you, having 
been swept away by a wave from you ? and how 
he fainted away with joy when you were brought 
to him ? How can you suppose I would forget 
that? And then how papa tried to find the 
noble sailor to reward him." 

"Oh yes," said Minnie, in a despondent 
tone. " That's all very true ; but he wasn't a 
noble sailor at all." ' 

"What!" 

'* You see, he wasn't going to have a scene 
with papa, and so he kept oot of his way. Oh 



dear, how I wish he'd been as considerate with 
me ! But that's the way always ; yes, always. " 

"Well, who was he?" 

" Why, he was an American gentleman, re- 
turning home from a tour in Europe. He 
saved me, as you have heard. I really don't 
remember much about it, only there was a ter- 
rible rush of water, and a strong arm seized 
me, and I thought it was papa all the time. 
And I found myself carried, I don't know how, 
through the waves, and then I fainted ; and I 
really don't know any thing about it except 
papa's story." 

Mrs. Willoughby looked at Minnie in silence, 
but said nothing. 

" And then, you know, he traveled with us, 
and papa thought he was one of the passengers, 
and was civil ; and so he used to talk to me, 
and at last, at Montreal, he used to call on me." 

" Where ?" 

"At your house, dearest." 

"Why, how was that?" 

"You could not leave your room, darling, so 
I used to go down." 

"Oh, Minnie!" 

"And he proposed to me there." 

"Where? in my parlor?" 

"Yes; in your parlor, dearest." 

" I suppose it's not necessary for me to ask 
what you said." 

"I suppose not," said Minnie, in a sweet 
voice. " He was so grand and so strong, and 
he never made any allusions to the wreck ; and 
it was— the — the — y^tj first time that any body 
ever — proposed ; and so, you know, I didn't 
know how to take it, and I didn't want to hurt 
his feelings, and I couldn't deny that he had 
saved my life ; and I don't know when I «ver 
was so confused. It's awful, Kitty darling. 

"And then, you know, darling," continued 
Minnie, "he went away, and used to write reg- 
ularly every month. He came to see me once, 
and I was frightened to death almost. He is 
going to marry me next year. He used an aw- 
ful expression, dearest. He told me he was a 
struggling man. Isn't that horrid ? What is it, 
Kitty ? Isn't it something very, very dreadful ?" 

" He writes still, I suppose ?'* 

" Oh dear, yes." 

Mrs. Willoughby was silent for some time. 

"Oh, Minnie," said she at last, "what a 
trouble all this is ! How I wish you had been 
with me all this time !" 

" Well, what made you go and get married ?" 
said Minnie. 

"Hush," said Mrs. Willoughby, sadly, "never 
mind. I've made up my mind to one thing, 
and that is, I will never leave you alone with a 
gentleman, unless — " 

"Well, I'm sure I don't want the horrid 
creatures," said Minnie. "And you needn't 
be so unkind. I'm sure I don't see why people 
will come always and save my life wherever I 
go. I don't want them to. I don't want to 
have my life saved any more. I think it's 
dreadful to have men chA.<&vci\|, xsife ^i5^ ^"s^^. ^^ 
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world. I'm afraid to stop in Italy, and I'm 
afraid to go back to England. Then I'm al- 
ways afraid of that dreadful Americnn. I snp- 
poee ic'b bo use for me to go to the Holy Land, 
■ or Egypt, or Anatralia; for then my life would 
be lared by an Arab, or a New Zealander. 
And oh. Kilty, wouldn't ii b« dreadful to have 
some Arab proposing to me, or a Hindu I Oh, 
what am I to do ?" 

" Trust t« mej darling. I'll get rid of Gira- 
sole. We will go to Naples. He has to stop 
at Rone; I know that. We will thus pass 
qaielly away from him, without giving him any 
pain, and he'll soon forget all about it. As for 
the others, I'll stop this correspondence first, 
and then deal with them as they come." 

"Youll never do it, never 1" cried Minnie; 
' ' I know yon won't. You don't know them." 



CHAPTER IV. 

IN THB CRATBB OP VBflUVIllB. 

Lord Habey Hawbdkt had been wandering 
for three months on the Continent, and had 



finally found himstIF 
inNaplea. Itwasil- 
ways a favorite pUct 
of hia, and he had es- 
tablished faims«ir ii 
comfortable qnanen 
on the StradaNooit, 
from the wiDdowi of 
which there was i 
magnificent view of 
the whole bay, wiiti 
Vesuvius, Capri, 
Bai^, and all the re- 
gions ronnd abodL 
Here an old friend 
had unexpectedly 
tuned np in the per- 
son of Scone Dacrn. 
Their friendship had 
been formed some 
five or six years be- 
fore in South Ameri- 
ca, where they had 
made a hazardous 
joamey in companv 

and had thus ac- 
qnired a familiarit; 
with one another 
which yeniB of or- 
dinary association 
would have failed to 
give. Scone Dacres 
waaseveralyears old- 
er than Lord Haw- 
boiy. 

One evening Lonl 
Hawbury had jusl 
finished his dinner, 
dawdling 
listless 



abon 



way, when Dacres entered, quite unce 

oasly, and fiang bimself into a chair by one of 

the windows. 

" AnyJJasB, Hawbury?" was his only greel- 
ing, as he bent his head down, and ran his hand 
through his bushy hair. 

" Lachrjma Chrisii ?" asked Hawbury, in an 
interrogative tone. 

"No, thanks. That wine is b humbug. Im 
benstly thirsty, ami aa dry as a cinder." 

Hawbuiy ordered (he Bass, and Dacres soon 
was refreshing himself with copious draughts. 

The two friends presented n singular con- 
trast. Lord Hawhnry was tall and slim, with 
straight flaxen hair and flaxen whiskers, whose 
long, pendent points hung down to his shoul- 
ders. His thin face, somewhat pale, had an 
air of high refinement; and an ineradicable 
habit of lounging, together with a drawling ir 
tonation, gave bim the appearance of being the 
laziest mortal alive. Dacres, on the other hand, 
was the very opposite of all this. He was as tall 
asLord Hawbury, but was broad-shouidered and 
massive. He hod a hig head, a big mustache, 
and a thick heard. His hair was dark, and 
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covered his head in dense, bushy cnrls. His 
voice was loud, his manner abrupt, and he al- 
ways sat bolt upright. 

** Any thing up, Sconey ?" asked Lord Haw- 
bury, after a pause, during which he had been 
languidly gazing at his friend. 

" Well, no, nothing, except that IVe been 
tip Vesuvius." 

Lord Hawbury gave a long whistle. 

'* And how did you find the mountain ?" he 
asked ; " lively ?" 

'^ Riather so. In fact, infernally so," added 
Dacres, thoughtfully. ** Look here, Hawbury, 
do you detect any smell of sulphur about me ?" 

** Sulphur I What in the name of— sulphur ! 
Why, now that you mention it, I do notice 
something of a brimstone smell. Sulphur! 
Why, man, you're as strong as a lighted match. 
What have you been doing with yourself? 
Down inside, eh ?" 

Dacres made no answer for some time, but 
sat stroking his beard with his left hand, while 
his right held a cigar which he had just taken 
out of a box at his elbow. His eyes were fixed 
upon a point in the sky exactly half-way be- 
tween Capri and Baise, and about ten degrees 
above the horizon. 

** Hawbury," said he, solemnly, after about 
two minutes of portentous silence. 

" Well, old man ?" 

**I*ve had an adventure." 

*' An adventure! Well, don't be oashful. 
Breathe forth the tale in this confiding ear." 

"You see," said Dacres, "I started off this 
morning for a ride, and had no more intention 
of going to Vesuvius than to Jericho." 

"I should hope not. What business has a 
fellow like you with Vesuvius — a fellow that has 
scaled Cotopaxi, and all that sort of thing ? Not 
you." 

Dacres put the cigar thoughtfully in his mouth, 
struck a light, and tried to light it, but couldn't. 
Then he bit the end off, which he had forgotten 
to do before. Then he gave three long, solemn, 
and portentous puifs. Then he took the cigar 
between his first and second fingers, and stretch- 
ed his hand out toward Hawbury. 

"Hawbury, my boy," said he again. 

** All right." 

" You remember the time when I got that 
bullet in Uruguay ?" 

" Yes." 

*' Well, I had a shot to-day." 

** A shot! The deuce you had. Cool, too. 
Any of those confounded bandits about? I 
thought that was all rot." 

** It wasn't a real shot ; only figurative." 

"Figurative!" 

'* Yes ; it was a — a girl." 

** By Jove ! " cried Hawbury, starting up from 
an easy posture which he had secured for him- 
self after fifteen minutes' shifting and changing. 
"A girl! You, Dacres, spooney! A fellow 
like you, and a girl ! By Jove !" 

Hawbury fell back again, and appeared to 
be vainly trying to grapple with the thought. 

B ' 



Dacres put his cigar between his lips again, 
and gave one or two pufts at it, but it had gone 
out. He pitched it out of the window, and 
struck his hand heavily on the arm of his chair. 

"Yes, Hawbury, a girl; and spooney, too 
— as spooney as blazes ; but I'll swear there 
isn't such another girl upon the whole face of 
the earth ; and when you bear in mind the fact 
that my observation, with extended view, has 
surveyed mankind from China to Peru, you'll 
be able to appreciate the value of my statement." 

"All right, old man; and now for the ad- 
venture." 

" The adventure? Well, you see, I started 
for a ride. Had a misty jdea of going to Sor- 
rento, and was jogging along among a million 
pigs or so at Portici, when I overtook a car- 
riage that was going slowly along. There were 
three ladies in it. The backs of two of them 
were turned toward me, and I afterward saw 
that one was old — no doubt the chaperon— and 
the other was young. But the third lady, Haw- 
bury — Well, it's enough to say that I, who 
have seen all women in all lands, have never 
seen any thing like her. She was on the front 
seat, with her face turned toward me. She 
was small, a perfect blonde; 'hair short and 
curling ; a round, girlish face ; dimpled cheeks, 
and little mouth. Her eyes were large and 
blue ; and, as she looked at me, I saw such a 
bewitching innocence, such plaintive entreaty, 
such pathetic trust, such helpless, childlike — 
I'll be hanged if I can find words to express 
what I want to say. The English language 
doesn't contain them." 

"Do it in Latin, then, or else skip the whole 
description. All the same. I know the whole 
story by heart. Love's young dream, and all 
that sort of thing, you know." 

"Well," continued Dacres, "there was 
something so confoundedly bewitching in the 
little girl's face that I found myself keeping on 
at a slow pace in the rear of the carriage, and 
feasting on her looks. Of course I wasn't rude 
about it or demonstrative." 

" Oh, of course. No demonstration. It's 
nothing to ride behind a carriage for several 
hours, and ' feast' one's self on a pretty girl's 
looks ! But go on, old man." 

"Oh, I managed it without giving ofiense. 
You see, there was such a beastly lot of pigs, 
peasants, cows, dirty children, lazaroni, and all 
that sort of thing, that it was simply impossible 
to go any faster ; so you see I was compelled 
to ride behind. Sometimes, indeed, I fell a 
good distance back." 

"And then caught up again to resume the 
* feast ?' " 

"Well— yes." 

"But I don't see what this has to do with 
your going to Vesuvius." 

" It has every thing to do. You see, I start- 
ed without any fixed purpose, and after I saw 
this carriage, I kept on insensibly after it.'* 

"Oh, I see — yes. By Jove!" 

" And they drove u^ ?xa iw «»& >3ci^-^ ii.<^\JAr 
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^^And I followed. Tou see, I bad nothing 
else to do— and that little girl ! Besides, it was 
the most natural thing in the world for me to 
be going up ; and the fact that I was bent on 
the same errand as themselves was sufficient to 
account for my being near the carriage, and 
would prevent them from supposing that I was 
following them. So, you see, I followed, and 
at length they stopped at the Hermitage. I 
left my horse there, and strolled forward, with- 
out going very far away ; my only idea was to 
keep the girl in sight. I had no idea that they 
would go any further. To ascend the cone 
seemed quite out of the question. I thought 
they would rest at the Hermitage, drink some 
Lachryma Christi, and go back. But to my 
surprise, as I was walking about, I saw the two 
young ladies come out and go toward the cone. 

*' I kept out of the way, as you may suppose, 
and watched them, wondering what idea they 
had. As they passed I heard the younger one 
— the child-angel, you know, my girl — teasing 
the other to make the ascent of the cone, and 
t))e other seemed to be quite ready to agree to 
the proposal. 

"Now, as far as the mere ascent is con- 
cerned, of course you know that is not much. 
The guides were there with straps and chairs, 
and that sort of thing, aU ready, so that there 
was no difficulty about that. The real diffi- 
culty was in these girls going off unattended ; 
and I could only account for it by supposing 
that the chaperon knew nothing whatever about 
their proposal. No doubt the old lady was 
tired, and the young ones went out, as she sup- 
posed, for a stroll ; and now, as they proposed, 
this stroll meant nothing less than an ascent of 
the cone. After all, there is nothing surprising 
in the fact that a couple of active and spirited 
girls should attempt this. From the Hermitage 
it does not seem to be at all difficult, and they 
had no idea of the actual nature of the task. 

*' What made it worse, however, was the state 
of the mountain at this particular time. I don't 
know whether you have taken the trouble to 
raise your eyes so high as the top of Vesuvius — " 

Hawbury languidly shook his head. 

" Well, I supposed not ; but if you had taken 
the trouble, you would have noticed an ugly 
cloud which is generally regarded here as omin- 
ous. This morning, you know, there was an 
unusually large canopy of very dirty smoke over- 
head. I knew by the look of things that it was 
not a very pleasant place to go to. But of 
course they could not be supposed to know any 
thing of the kind, and their very ignorance made 
them rash. 

" Well, I walked along after them, not know- 
ing what might turn up, but determined to keep 
them in sight. Those beggars with chairs were 
not to be trusted, and the ladies had gold enough 
about them to tempt violence. What a reck- 
less old devil of a chaperon she was, to let those 
young girls go ! So I walked on, cursing all 
the time the conventionalities of civilization 



that prevented me from giving them warning. 
They were rushing straight on into danger, and 
I had to keep silent. 

" On reaching the foot of the cone a lot of 
fellows came up to them, with chairs and straps, 
and that sort of thing. They employed some 
of them, and, mounting the chairs, they were 
carried up, while I walked up by myself at t 
distance from which I could observe all that was 
going on. The girls were quite meny, appeared 
to be enchanted with their ride up the cone, en- 
joyed the novelty of the sensation, and I heard 
theifiively chatter and their loud peals of ring- 
ing laughter, and longed more than ever to be 
able to speak to them. 

'^Now the little girl that I had first seen— 
the child-angel, you know — seemed, to nij 
amazement, to be more adventurous than the 
other. By her face yon would suppose her to 
be as timid as a dove, and yet on this occasion 
she was the one who proposed the ascent, urged 
on her companion, and answered all her objec- 
tions. Of course she could not have really been 
so plucky as she seemed. For my part, I be- 
lieve the other one had more real pluck of the 
two, but it was the child-angel's ignorance that 
made her so bold. She went up the cone as 
she would have gone up stairs, and looked at 
the smoke as she would have looked at a roll- 
ing cloud. 

**At length the bearers stopped, and signi- 
fied to the girls that they could not go any far- 
ther. The girls could not speak Italian, or any 
other language apparently than JBnglish, and 
therefore could not very well make out what the 
bearera were trying to say, but by their gestures 
they might have known that they were warn- 
ing them against going any further. One might 
have supposed that no warning would have been 
needed, and that one look upward would have 
been enough. The top of the cone rose for 
upward of a hundred feet above them, its soil 
composed of lava blocks and ashes intermingled 
with sulphur. In this soil there were a million 
cracks and crevices, from which sulphurous 
smoke was issuing ; and the smoke, which was 
but faint and thin near where they stood, grew 
denser farther up, till it intermingled with the 
larger volumes that rolled up from the crater. 

*' Now, as I stood there, I suddenly heard a 
wild proposal from the child-angel. 

" *0h, Ethel,' she said, *rve a great mind 
to go up — ' " 

Here Hawbury interrupted his friend : 

" What's that? Was that her friend's name?" 
he asked, with some animation. '^ Ethel? — 
odd, too. Ethel? H'm. Ethel? Brunette, 
was she ?" 

"Yes." 

"Odd, too; infernally odd. fiut, pooh! 
what rot! Just as though there weren't a 
thousand Ethels!" 

"What's that you're saying about Ethel?" 
asked Dacres. 

"Oh, nothing, old man. Excuse my inter- 
rupting you. Go ahead. How did it end ?" 
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U Well, the cbild-an 

■'gel said, 'Ethel, I've a 

jireat mind tb go op 

* "This proposal Ethel 

"^ scouted in horror and 



'"Toa muBt nol — 
' jou shall not I' she 

- " ' Oh, it's nothing 
it's nothing,' said the 

~ chitd-angel. 'I'm dv 
iog to take a peep into 



the • 



It I 



■ he ftwfullj funnj. Do 
^ come ; do, do coiue, 
'- Ethel darling.' 
-;. " 'Oh, Minne 
^ don't,' cried the other 
¥ in great alarm. And 
^ I now learned Chat the 
%. child-asgel'a name was 
^ Minnie. ' Minnie,' she 
% cried, dinging to the 
J child-angel, 'you mast 

tnot go. I wonld not 
have come up if I had 
thonght jou would be 
so unreasonable 

'"Etbel said the 

other, ' yoQ are really 

getting to be quite a 

scold. Howndiculoi9 

% it is in you to set your 

'. self up in this place as 

•\ a duenna ! How can I 

"i help goingup? and only 

'■A. one peep. And I never 

K saw a crater in my life, 

^ and I'm dj ng to know 

, what it looks like I 

I knuw it's awfully funny 

~>e BO nnkinil about 

Wont yon come? 

[ darling, do— do — do!' 

"Ethel was firm, however, and tried to dis- 

[ Buadethe other, battonopurpose; for at length, 

I Kith a laugh, the ebild-angel burst away, and 

■kipped hghtly np the slope toward the crater. 

^" 'Just one peep,' she said. ' Come, Eihe!, 
1 must, I really must, you know,' 
"She turned for an inalnnt as she said this, 
. and I saw the glory of her child-face as it was 
irradiated by a smite of exquisite sweetness. 
The play of feature, the light of her eyes, and 
the expression of innocence and ignorance un- 
conscious of danger, filled me with profound 
sadness. And there was I, standing alone, see- 
ing that aweet child flinging herself to rnin, 
and yet unable to prevent her, simply because 
I was bound hand and foot by the infernal re- 
strictions of a miserable and a senseless con- 
fentionality. Dash it, I say I" 

As Dacres growled out Uiis Hawbuiy eleva- 
ted his eyebrows, and stroked bis long, pend- 
ent whiskers laiily with his left hand, while 




ind Its homd ii 

And I really 

Do, do, dear— deai 



the table near 

Well, resnmed Dacres, the child angel 
ran up'for some distance, leaving Ethel behind. 
Ethel called after her for some time, and then 
began to follow her up. Meanwhile the guides, 
who had thus far stood apart, suddenly canght 
sight of the child-angel's figure, and, with a 
loud warning cry, they ran after her. They 
seemed to mc, however, to be a iBiy lot, for 
they scarce got up as far as the place where 
Etbel was. Now, yon know, all this time 1 
was doomed to inaction. But at this juncture 
I strolled carelessly along, pretending not to 
see any thing in particular; and so, taking up 
an easy attitude, I waited for the denouement. 
It was a terrible position too. That child-an- 
gcl ! I would have laid down my life for her, 
but I had to stand idle, and see her rush to 
Sing her life away. And all because I had not 
happened lo have tbe mere formality of an in- 
trod action. 

"Well, yoo know, 1 stood there waiting for 
the denouement. Now it happened thu, «k 
the ohild-angol "««iA m^, a. \)fiA. ■Weftfia ''qs.^. 
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started, which blew away all the smoke, so that 
she went along for some distance without any 
apparent inconvenience. I saw her reach the 
top ; I saw her turn and wave her hand in tri- 
umph. Then I saw her rush forward quickly 
and nimbly straight toward the crater. She 
seemed to go down into it. And then the wind 
changed or died away, or both, for there came 
a vast cloud of rolling smoke, black, cruel, suf- 
focating ; and the mountain crest and the child- 
angel were snatched from my sight. 

''I was roused by a shriek from Ethel. I 
saw her rush up the slope, and struggle in a 
vain endeavor to save her friend. But before 
she had taken a dozen steps down came the 
rolling smoke, black, wrathful, and sulphurous ; 
and I saw her crouch down and stagger back, 
and finally emerge pale as death, and gasping 
for breath. She saw me as I stood there ; in 
fact, I had moved a little nearer. 

"*0h, Sir,' she cried, 'save her I Oh, my 
God, she's lost!' 

**Thi8 was very informal, yon know, and all 
that sort of thing ; but she had broken the ice, 
and had accosted ine; so I waived all cere- 
jnony, and considered the introduction suffi- 
cient. I took off my hat, and told her to calm 
herself. 

'^ But she only wrung her hands, and im- 
plored me to save her friend. 

" And now, my boy, lucky was it for me that 
my experience at Cotopaxi and Popocatepetl 
had been so thorough and so peculiar. My 
.knowledge came into play at this time. I took 
my felt hat and put it over my mouth, and then 
tied it around my neck so that the felt rim came 
over my cheeks and throat. Thus I secured a 
plentiful supply of air, and the felt acted as a 
kind of ventilator to prevent the access to my 
lungs of too much of the sulphurous vapor. Of 
course such a contrivance would not be good 
for more .than five minutes ; but then, you know, 
five minutes were all that I wanted. 

** So up I rushed, and, as the slope was only 
about a hundred feet, I soon reached the top. 
Here I could see nothing whatever. The tre- 
mendous smoke-clouds rolled all about on ev- 
ery side, enveloping me in their dense folds, and 
shutting every thing from view. I heard the 
cry of the asses of guides, who were howling 
where I left them below, and were crying to me 
to come back — the infernal idiots ! The smoke 
^as impenetrable ; so I got down on my hands 
.and knees and groped about I was on her 
track, and knew she could not be far away. I 
could not spend more than five minutes there, 
for my felt hat would not assist me any longer. 
About two minutes had already passed. An- 
other minute was taken up in creeping about on 
my hands and knees. A half minute more fol- 
lowed. I was in despair. The child-angel I 
saw must have run in much further than I had 
supposed, and perhaps I could not find her at 
all. A sickening fear came to me that she had 
grown dizzy, or had slid down over the loose 
.sand into the terrific abyss of the crater itself. 



So another half minute passed ; and now onlj 
one minute was left." 

*'*' I don't see how you managed to be so con- 
foundedly accurate in your reckoning. Hov 
was it? You didn't carry your watch in one 
hand, and feel about with the other, I sup- 
pose?" 

" No ; but I looked at my watch at interrak 
But never mind that. Four minutes, as I said, 
were up, and only one minute remauied, and 
that was not enough to take me back. I was 
at the last gasp already, and on the verge of 
despair, when suddenly, as I crawled on, there 
lay the child-angel full before me, within mj 
reach. 

"Yes," continued Dacres, after a pause, 
"there she lay, just in my grasp, just at iny 
own last gasp. One second more and it mnst 
have been all up. She was senseless, of course. 
I caught her up ; I rose and ran back as quick 
as I could, bearing my precious burden. She 
was as light as a feather — no weight at all. I 
carried her as tenderly as if she was a little 
bnby. As I emerged from the smok^ Ethel 
rushed up to me and set up a cry, but I told her 
to keep quiet and it would be all right. Then 
I directed the guides to carry her down, and I 
myself then carried down the child-angel. 

" You see I wasn't going to give her up. I 
had had hard work enough getting her. Besides, 
the atmosphere up there was horrible. It was 
necessary, first of all, to get her down to th^ 
foot of the cone, where she could have pure air, 
and then resuscitate her. Therefore I directed 
the guides to take down Ethel in a chair, while 
I carried down the child-angel. They had to 
carry her down over the lava blocks, but I went 
to a part of the cone where it was all loose 
sand, and went down flying. I was at the bot- 
tom a full half hour before the others. 

'* Then 1 4aid her upon the loose sand ; and 
I swear to you, Hawbury, never in all my life 
hate I seen such a sight. She lay there be- 
fore my eyes a picture of loveliness beyond im- 
agination — as beautiful as a dream — more like 
a child-angel than ever. Her hair clustered in 
golden curls over her white brow, her little 
hands were folded meekly over her breast, her 
lips were parted into a sweet smile, the gentle 
eyes no longer looked at me with the piteous, 
pleading, trustful, innocent expression which I 
had noticed in them before, and her hearing 
was deaf to the words of love and tenderness 
that I lavished upon her." 

" Good ! " m uttered Hawbury ; " you talk hke 
a novel. Drive on, old man. I'm really begin- 
ning to feel excited." 

"The fact is," said Dacres, "I have a cer- 
tain set of expressions about the child-angel 
that will come whenever I begin to describe 
her." 

"It strikes me, though, that you are getting 
on pretty well. You were speaking of *love 
and tenderness.' Well?" 

"Well, she lay there senseless, you know, 
and I gently unclasped her hands and began to 
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nib them. I thiok tbe motion of carrying her, 
and the fresh air, bad both produced a iaTora- 
ble effect ; for I had nut nibbed her hands t«n 
minates when ehe gave a low sigh. Then I 
rubbed on, and her lips moved. I bent down 
close so as to listen, and I heard her saj, in a 
low voice, 

" 'Am I at home?' 

" 'Tea,' said I, gentlv, fbr I thought it irae 
best to humor her delirious fancj. 
' " Then she spoke again ; 

" 'la that you, papa dear?' 

" 'Yes, darling,' said T, in a low voice; and I 
kissed her in a kind of paternal way, so as to 
reassure her, and comfort her, and soothe her, 
and all (bat sort of thing, you linow." 

At tbia Hawbuiy burst into a ehout of laugh- 

"What the mischief are you making that 
beastly row about ?" growled Dacres. 

"Excuse me, aid boy. I couldn't help it. 
It was at the idea of your doing the father so 
gravely." 

" Well, am I not old enough to bo her father f 
What else could I do? She bod such a plead- 



ing, pileouB way. By Jove I Besides, how did 
she know any thing about it? It wasn't as if 
she was in her seuses. She really thought I 
tons her father, yon know. And I'm sure I al- 
most felt as if I was, too," 

" All right, old man, don't get huffy. Brire 

" Well, you know, she kept her eyes closed, 
and didn't say another word till she heard the 
voice of Ethel at a distance. Then she opened 
her eyes, and got up on her feet. Then there 
was no endof a row— -kissing, crying, congratu- 
lating, reproaching, and all that sort of thing, 
I withdrew to a respectful distance and watted. 
After a time they both came to me, and the 
child-angel gave me a look that made me long 
to be a father to her again. She held out her 
little hand, and I took it and pressed it, with 
my heart beating awfully. I was horribly em- 
barrassed. 

'"I'm awfuUy grateful to you,' she said ; 'I'm 
sure I'd do any thing in the world to repay you. 
Fm sure I don't know what would have become 
of me if it hadn't been for you. And I hope 
yoaTl excuse me tOT "[nxXUvi*, ■^i>i Wi «q 1111*1. 
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trtntble. And, oh 1' ihe concluded, hall to 
■etfi ' what vi// KtRj laj now ?' " 

"Kittj! Wbo'i Kittj?" 

"I don't know." 

"All right. Never mind. Drive on 

" Well, 1 nnmbled lomelhing or other, and 
then offered lo go and get their carnage. ~ 
thej wonM not hear of it. The child-angel 
Mid ihe could walk. Th» I ilronglj diiniaded 
bar from doing, and Ethel iomsled Ibat the men 
•hoald eany her. Thi* was done, and 
abort time we got heck 10 the Henniiage, where 
the old ladj was id no end of a worrf . In the 
nridit of the row I slipped away, and waited 
liO tbe carriage drore ofT. Then 1 followed 
a anfficient distance not to be observed, and 
■aw where their houie waa." 




Dackeh paused now, and lighting a fresh ci- 
gar, smoked away at it in silence, with long and 
aolemn and regular puffs. Hawhniy watched 
him for aomo time, with a look of dreamj cu- 
riout; and laiv interest. Then bo rose, and 
dawdled about the room for a few minutes. 
Then he lighted a cigar, and finallj', reEuming 
hie seat, he sud : 
' Bj Jove !" 
acres puffed on. 

''I'm beginning to think," said Hawbnry, 
" that your first statement is correct. You are 
shot, m; bo/— hit hard — and all that ; and now 
I should like to ask yon one qneation." 

"Ask away." 

" What are jon going to do about it 7 Do 
yon intend to pursue the acqaaintance?" 

"Ofconrse. Why not?" 



" What do TOO intend to do next 7" 

"HexiT Why, call on her, and iuqsin 
alter her health." 

"Very good." 

"Well, have yon any thing to (ay agiina 
that?" 

" Certainly not. Only it aarprise* me i 
Ultle." 

"Whj?- 

" Because I never thought erf' Scone Dacm 
as a marrying man, and can't aJtogether gnp- 
ple with the idea." 

"I don't aee why a feUow ahouldn't mury 
if be wants to," uid Dacree. '■ What's the 
matter with me that I abouldu't get married is 
well as lots of fellows?" 

' ' So reason in the world, my dear bov. 
Man7 as many wivei as jou choose. My re 
mart referred merely to my own idea of yoi, 
and not 10 any thing aclnally innate in yoi 
character. So don't get hnffy at a fellow." 

Some further converestion followed, and I> 
cres finally took his departure, foil of thtni^u 
about his new aeqaaintance, and racking his 
braint to devise some way of securing acceti 

On the following evening he made bis ap- 

arance once more at Hawbury'a rooms. 

"Well, old man, what's up? Any thing 

ore about the child-angel ?" 

'■ Well, a little. Tre found out her name." 

"Ahl What is it?" 

"Fay. Her name is Minnie Faj." 

"Minnie Fay. I never heard of the mune 
before. Whoare her people?" 

" She is Iraveling with Lady Dalrymple." 

" Tbe Dowager, I suppose?" 

" Yes." 

" Wlio are tbe other ladies ?" 

" Well, 1 don't exactly remember." 

" Didn't you find out?" 

" Yes ; I heard all their names, bnt Tve for- 
gotten. I know one of them is the chiU- 
angel's sister, and the other is her consin. The 

e I saw with her was probably the sister." 

"What, tbe one named Ethel?" 

"Yes." 

" Ethel—Ethel Fay. H'm,' w>id Hawbnry, 

atone of disappointment. "I knew it would 

iO. There are so many Ethels about." 

"What's that?" 

" Oh, nothing. I once knew a girl namen 
Ethel, and— Well, I bad a foint idea that it 

)Qld be odd if this sbonld be the one. Bat 
there's no sacb chance." 

Ob, the name Ethel is common enough." 
' Well, and didn't you find oat any thing 
about her people ?" 

■ Whose-Ethel's?" 
Your child-angel's people." 
No. What do I care about her people? 
They might be Jews or Patagonians for all I 



" Still I shoold think your in 
;ould make yon ask." 
'■ Ob no j my interest refers ti 
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to her relatives. Her sister Ethel is certainly 
a deuced pretty girl, though." 

" Sconey, my boy, I'm afraid you're getting 
demoralized. Why, I remember the time when 
you regarded the whole female race with a lofty 
scorn and a profound indifTerence that was a 
perpetual rebuke to more inflammable natures. 
But now what a change ! Here you are, with 
a finely developed eye for female beauty, actu- 
ally reveling in dreams of child-angels and 
their sisters. By Jove !" 

"Nonsense," said Dacres. 

" Well, drive on, and tell all about it. YouVe 
seen her, of course?" 

♦* Oh yes." 

"Did you call?" 

" Yes ; she was not at home. I went away 
with a snubbed and subdued feeling, and rode 
along near the Villa Beale, when suddenly I 
met the carriage with Lady Dalr3rmple and the 
child-angel. She knew me at once, and gave 
a little start. Then she looked awfuUv embar- 
rassed. Then she turned to Lady Dalrymple ; 
and by the time I had got up the carriage had 
stopped, and the ladies both looked at me and 
bowed. I went up, and they both held out 
iheir hands. Lady Dalrymple then made some 
remarks expressive of gi-atitude, while the 
child-angel sat and fastened her wonderful eyes 
on me, and threw at me such a pleading, touch- 
ing, entreating, piteous, grateful, beseeching 
look, that I fairly collapsed. 

** When Lady Dalrymple stopped, she turned 
to her and said : 

" * And oh, aunty darling, did you ever hear 
qS any thing like it ? It was so brave. Wasn't 
it an awfully plucky thing to do, now ? And I 
was really inside the crater ! I'm sure / never 
. could have done such a thing — no, not even for 
my own papa I Oh, how I do wish I could do 
something to show how awfully grateful I am ! 
And, aunty darling, I do toish you*d tell me 
what to do.' 

''All this quite turned my head, and I 
couldn't say any thing ; but sat on my saddle, 
devouring the little thing with my eyes, and 
drinking in the wonderful look which she threw 
at me. At last the carriage started, and the 
ladies, with a pleasant smile, drove on. I think 
I stood still there for about five minutes, until 
I was nearly run down by one of those beastly 
Neapolitan caliches loaded with twenty or 
thirty natives.'* 

"See here, old man, what a confoundedly 
good memory you have! You remember no 
end of a lot of things, and give all her speeches 
verbatim. What a capital newspaper reporter 
you'd make!" 

**0h, it's only Act words, you know. She 
quickens my memory, and makes a different 
man of me." 

"By Jove!" 

"Yes, old chap, a difi^erent man altogether." 

" So I say, by Jove ! Head turned, eyes 
distorted, heart generally upset, circulation 
brought up to fever point, peace of mind gone, 



and a general mania in the place of the old 
self-reliance and consent." 

" Not content, old boy j I never had much 
of that." 

" Well, we won't argue, will we ? But as to 
the child-angel — ^what next ? You'll call again ?" 

"Of course." 

**When?" 

"To-morrow." 

"Strike while the iron is hot, hey? Well, 
old man, I'll stand by you. Still I wish you 
could find out who her people are, just to satis- 
fy a legitimate curiosity." 

"Well, I don't know the Fays, but Lady 
Dalrymple is her aunt ; and I knoTi^, too, that 
she is a niece of Sir Gilbert Biggs." 

" What !" cried Hawbury, starting. ^ " Who ? 
Sir what ?" 

" Sir Gilbert Biggs." 

"Sir Gilbert Biggs?" 

"Yes." 

" Sir Gilbert Biggs ! " By Jove ! Are you 
sure you are right ? Come, now. Isn't there 
some mistake ?" 

"Not a bit of a mistake; she's a niece of 
Sir Gilbert. I remember that, because the 
name is a familiar one." 

" Familiar {" repeated Hawbury ; " I should 
think so. By Jove!" 

Hawbury here relapsed into silence, and sat 
with a frown on his face, and a puzzled expres- 
sion. At times- he would mutter such words 
as, "Deuced odd!" "Confounded queer!" 
"What a lot!" "By Jove!" while Dacres 
looked at him in some surprise. 

"Look here, old fellow!" said he at last. 
" Will you have the kindness to inform me what 
there is in the little fact I just mentioned to up- 
set a man of your size, age, fighting weight, 
and general coolness of blood ?" 

"Well, there is a deuced odd coincidence 
about it, that's all." 

"Coincidence with what?" 

" Well, I'll tell some other time. It's a sore 
subject, old fellow. Another time, my boy. 
I'll only mention now that it's the cause of my 
present absence from England. There's a both- 
er that I don't care to encounter, and Sir Gil- 
bert Biggs's nieces are at the bottom of it." 

"You don't mean this one, I hope?" cried 
Dacres, in some alarm. 

"Heaven forbid! By Jove! No. I hope not." 

"No, I hope not, by Jove !" echoed the other. 

"Well, old man," said Hawbury, after a fit 
of silence, " I suppose you'll push matters on 
now, hard and fast, and launch yourself into 
matrimonv ?" 

" Well — I — suppose — so," said Dacres, hes- 
itatingly. 

"You suppose so. Of course you will. 
Don't I know you, old chap? Impetuous, 
tenacious of purpose, iron will, one idea, and 
all that sort of thing. Of course you wiU ; and 
you'll be married in a month." 

"Well," said Dacres, in the same hesitating 
way, "not so soon as t\\«iX,\!T£v. «Xx«Ai 
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"Whynol?" 

" Wby, I have W gel the lady firai." 

"Tbe Indyj oh, she leema to be willing 
enongh, judging from yoar deacription. Her 
pleading look at you. Why, man, there wM 
love at first aigbl. Then tnmbling down the 
crater of a volcano, and getting Sshed onl. 
Why, man, what woman could reaist a claim 
like that, especially when it ia enforced by a 
man like Scone Dacrea ? And, by Jove I Sco- 
ney, allow me to inform yon ibal I've always 
considered yoa a most infernally handsome 
man J and what's more, my opinion is worth 
■omething, by Jove I " 

Hereupon Hawbury stretched his head and 
shonldera hack, and pulled away with each 
hand at his long yellow pendent whiskers. Then 
he yawned. And theo he slowly ejaculated, 

"By Jove!" 

"Well," said Dacrea, thoughtfully, "there 
ia something in what yon saj ; and, to (ell the 
, truth, I think there's not a bad chance for me, 
ao far as the lady herself is concerned ; but tbe 
difficulty is not in that quarter." 

"Notin thatqoarterl Why, where themij- 
chief else could there beany difficulty, man?" 

Dacres was silent. 

"Ton're eager enough?" 

Dacrea nodded hi a head sadly. 

"Eager! why, eager isn't the word. You're 
mad, man— mad as a March bare! So go in 

Dacres said nothing. 

"YonVe rich, not over old, handsome, well 
liom, well bred, and have saved the lady's life 
by extricating her from the crater of a >olcano 
She seems too young and childlike to have had 
any other affairs. She's probably just ont of 
school; not been into society; not come out 
just the girl. Confound these girls, I eay that 
have gone thiougb engagements with other fel 
lows !" 

"Oh, aa to that," aaid Dacres, "tbis little 
thing is just like a, child, and in her \ery s m 
pticiCy doea not know what love is. Engage 
ment '. By Jove, I don't believe she knows the 
meaning of tbe word! She's perfectly fresh 
artless, simple, and guileless. I don t behere 
she ever heard a word of sentiment or tender 
ness from any man in her life." 

" Very likely ; ao where's the difficulty ? 

" Well, to tell the trnCh, the difficulty is In 
my own affairs." 

"Your affairs 1 Odd, too. What's up? I 
didn't know any thing had happened. That's 
too infernal bad, too." 

"Oh, it's nothing of that sort; money's all 
right; no swindle. It's an affair of another 
character altogether." 

"Oh!" 

"And one, too, that makes mo think that — " 

He hesitated. 

"That what?" 

"That I'd better Btart for Australia." 

"Yea." 



" What's tbe meaning of that ?" 

"Why," said Dacres, glootnilj, "it 
giving np the child-angel, aad trying to foigei 
her— if I ever can." 

"Forget her! What's the meaning ofil 
this? Why, man, five minutes ago yon n 
all on Ere aboot her, and now you .talk qaiellT 
about giving her up ! I'm all adrift." 

"Well, it's a mixed np matter." 

"What isf 

" My affair." 

"Your affair; something that has happen- 
ed?" 

"Yea. It's a sore matter, and I don't < 
to apeak about it just now." 

"Obi" 

"And it's the real cause why I don't go but 
to England." 

"The mischief it is! Why, Dacres, I'll bf | 
hanged if you're not using the very words 1 I 
myself used a few minutes ago." f 

"Am I?" said Dacres, gloomily. I 

"You certainly are; and that mabes n>e 
think that Our affairs are in a similar compliu- 

"Ohno; mine ia very pccnliar," 

" Well, there's one thing I should lite to ask, 
and you needn't answer unless you like." 

"Well?" 

" Doesn't your difficulty arise fi^m some co 
founded woman or other?" 

"Well — yes." 
By Jove, I knew it 1 And, old fellow, I'm 




" Ob ho 1 So you're driven away from En- 
gland by a woman?" 

" Exactly." 

Bacros sighed heavily. 

"Yonrs can't be as bad as mine," said he, 
with a dismal look. " Mine is the worst scrape 
that ever yon heard of. And look at me now, 
with the chitd-angel all ready to take me, and 
me not able to be taken. Confound the abom- 
inable complications of an accursed civilization, 

"And I say, Amen!" said Hawbury. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE FIERY TRIAL. 
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Skb here, old chap," said Hawbury, " I'm 
going to make a clean breast of it." 

"Of what?" 

"Of my affair." 

"That's right," said Dacres, dolefully. **I 
should like of all things to hear it." 

** You see I wouldn't tell you, only you your- 
self turn out to be in a similar situation, and 
so what I have to say may prove of use to you. 
At any rate, von may give me some useful sug- 
gestion. 

** Very well, then," continued Hawbury — " to 
begin. You may remember that I told you 
when we met here where I had been passing 
the time since I saw you last." 

Dacres nodded assent. 

" Well, about two years ago I was in Cana- 
da. I went there for sport, and plunged at 
once into the wilderness. And let me tell 
you it's a very pretty country for hunting. 
Liots of game — fish, flesh, and fowl — from the 
cariboo down to the smallest trout that you 
would care to hook. Glorious country ; mag- 
nificent forests waiting for the lumberman ; air 
that acts on you like wine, or even better ; riv- 
ers and lakes in all directions ; no end of sport 
and all that sort of thing, you know. Have you 
ever been in Canada ?" 

'* Only traveled through." 

*' Well, the next time you feel inclined for 
high art sport y/e'U go together, and have no 
end of fun — that is, if you're not married and 
done for, which, of course, you will be. No mat- 
ter. I was saying that I was in a fine country. 
I spent a couple of months there with two or 
three Indians, and at length started for Ottawa 
on my way home. The Indians put me on the 
right path, after which I dismissed them, and 
set out alone with my gun and fishing-rod. 

*' The first day was all very well, and I slept 
well enough the first night ; but on the morn- 
ing of the second day I found the air full of 
smoke. However, I did not give much thought 
to that, for there had been a smoky look about 
the sky for a week, and the woods are always 
burning there, I believe, in one place or an- 
other. I kept on, and shot enough for food, 
and thus the second day passed. That evening 
the air was quite suffocating, and it was as hot 
as an oven. I struggled through the night, I 
don't know how; and then on the third day 
made another start. This third day was abom- 
inable. The atmosphere was beastly hot ; the 
sky was a dull yellow, and the birds seemed to 
have all disappeared. As I* went on it grew 
worse, but I found it was not because the fires 
"were in front of me. On the contrary, they 
were behind me, and were driving on so that 
they were gradually approaching nearer. I 
could do my thirty miles a day even in that 
rou^ country, but the fires could do more. At 
last I came into a track that was a little wider 
than the first one. As I went on I met cattle 



which appeared stupefied. Showers of dust 
were in the air; the atmosphere was worse 
than ever, and I never had such difiiculty in 
my life in walking along. I had to throw 
away my rifle and fishing-rod, and was just 
thinking of pitching my clothes after them, 
when suddenly I turned a bend in the path, 
and met a young girl full in the face. 

** By Jove ! I swear I never was so astound- 
ed in my life. I hurried up to her, and just 
began to ask where I was, when she interrupt- 
ed me with a question of the same kind. By- 
the-way, I forgot to say that she was on 
horseback. The poor devil of a horse seemed 
to have had a deuced hard time of it too, for he 
was trembling from head to foot, though wheth- 
er that arose from fatigue or fright I don't know. 
Perhaps it was both. 

"Well, the girl was evidently very much 
alarmed. She was awfully pale; she was a 
monstrous pretty girl too — the prettiest by all 
odds I ever saw, and that's saying a good deal. 
By Jove ! Well, it turned out that she had been 
stopping in the back country for a month, at a 
house somewhere up the river, with her father. 
Her father had gone down to Ottawa a week be- 
fore, and was expected back on this day. She 
had come out to meet him, and had lost her 
way. Sh$ had been out for hours, and was 
completely bewildered. She was also fright- 
ened at the fires, which now seemed to be all 
around us. This she told me in a few words, 
and asked if I knew where the river was. 

" Of course I knew no more than she did, 
and it needed only a few words from me to show 
her that I was as much in the dark as she was. 
I began to question her, however, as to this riv- 
er, for it struck me that in the present state of 
affairs a river would not be a bad thing to have 
near one. In answer to my question she said 
that she had come upon this road from the 
woods on the left, and therefore it was evi- 
dent that the river lay in that direction. 

"I assured her that I would do whatever lay 
in my power ; and with that I walked on in the 
direction in which I had been going, while she 
rode by my side. Some further questions as to 
the situation of the house where she had been 
staying showed me that it was on the banks of 
the river about fifty miles above Ottawa. By 
my own calculations I was about that distance 
away. It seemed to me, then, that she had got 
lost in the woods, and had wandered thus over 
some trail to the path where she had met me. 
Every thing served to show me that the river 
lay tp the left, and so I resolved to turn in at 
the first path which I reached. 

" At length, after about two miles, we came 
to a path which went into the woods. My com- 
panion was sure that this was the very one by 
which she had come out, and this confirmed the 
impression which the sight of it had given me. 
I thought it certainly must lead toward the riv- 
er. So we turned into this path. I went first, 
and she followed, and so we went for about a 
couple of miles further. 
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*'A11 this time the heat had been getting 
worse and worse. The air was mofe smoky 
than ever ; my mouth was parched and dry. I 
breathed with difficulty, and could scarcely drag 
one leg after another. The lady was almost as 
much exhausted as I was, and suffered acutely, 
as I could easily see, though she uttered not a 
word of complaint. Her horae also suffered ter- 
ribly, and did not seem able to bear her weight 
much longer. The poor brute trembled and 
staggered, and once or twice stopped, so that it 
was difficult to start him again. The road had 
gone in a winding way, but was not so crooked 
as I expected. I afterward found that she had 
gone by other paths until she had found herself 
in thick woods, and then on trying to retrace 
her way she had strayed into this path. If she 
had turned to the left on first reaching it, in- 
stead of to the right, the fate of each of us would 
have been different. Our meeting was no doubt 
the salvation of both. 

'* There was a wooded eminence in front, 
which we had been steadily approaching for 
some time. At last we reached the top, and 
here a scene burst upon us which was rather 
startling. The hill was high enough to com- 
mand an e:ttensive view, and the first thing 
that we saw was a vast extent of woods and 
water and smoke. By-and-by we were able to 
distinguish each. The water was the river, which 
could be seen for miles. Up the river toward 
the left the smoke arose in great volumes, cov- 
ering every thing ; while in front of us, and im- 
mediately between us and the river, there was a 
line of smoke which showed that the fires had 
penetrated there and had intercepted us. 

<< We stood stijl in bewilderment. I looked 
all around. To go back was as bad as to go 
forward, for there, also, a line of smoke arose 
which showed the progress of the flames. To 
the right there was less smoke ; but in that 
direction there was only a wilderness, through 
which we could not hope to pass for any dis- 
tance. The only hope was the river. If we 
could traverse the flames in that direction, so 
as to reach the water, we would be safe. In a 
few words I communicated my decision to my 
companion. She said nothing, but bowed her 
head in acquiescence. 

" Without delaying any longer we resumed 
our walk. After about a mile we found our- 
selves compelled once more to halt. The view 
here was worse than ever. The path was now 
as wide as an ordinary road, and grew wider 
still as it went on. It was evidently used to 
haul logs down to the river, and as it approach- 
ed the bank it grew steadily wider ; but be- 
tween us and the river the woods were all burn- 
ing. The first rush of the fire was over, and 
now we looked forward and saw a vast array of 
columns — the trunks of burned trees — some 
blackened and charred, others glowing red. 
The ground below was also glowing red, with 
blackened spaces here and there. 

** Still the burned tract was but a strip, and 
there lay our hope. The fire, by some strange 



means, had passed on a track not wider than t 
hundred yards, and this was what had to b(] 
traversed by us. The question was, wh 
we could pass through that or not. The Biit; 
question came to both of us, and neither of v 
said a word. But before I could ask theladj 
about it, her horse became frightened at \h 
flames. I tidvised her to dismount, for I knev 
that the poor brute could^ never be forced 
through those fires. She did so, and the hone, 
with a horrible snort, turned and galloped ir3d^ 
ly away. • 

'^ I now looked around once more, and nv 
that there was no escape except in front. 1^ 
flames were encircling us, and a vast clond of 
smoke surrounded us every where, rising. fiir op 
and rolling overhead. Cinders fell in jmnieiise 
showers, and the fine ashel^ with which the ail 
was filled, choked us and got into our eyes. 

'^ ' There is only one chance,' said I ; 'and 
that is to make a dash for the river. Can you 
do it ?' 

" * ni try,* she said. 

** * We'll have to go through the fires.* 

" She nodded. 

** * Well, then,' I said, ' do as I say. Take 
off your sacque and wrap it around your head 
and shoulders.' 

** She took off her sacque at this. It was a 
loose robe of merino or alpaca, or something 
of that sort, and very well suited for what I 
wanted. I wrapped it round her so as to pro- 
tect her face, head, and shoulders ; and taking 
off my coat I did the same. 

" * Now,' said I, * hold your breath as well as 
you can. You may keep your eyes shut. Give 
me your hand — ^I'll lead you.* 

*' Taking her hand I led her forward at a 
rapid pace. Once she fell, but she quickly re- 
covered herself, and soon we reached the edge 
of the flames. 

'* I tell you what it is, my boy, the heat was 
terrific, and the sight was more so. The river 
was not more than a hundred yards away, bat 
between us and it there lay what seemed as bad 
as the burning fiery furnace of Messrs. Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abednego. If I were now 
standing there, I don^t think I could face it. 
But then I was with the girl ; I had to save her. 
Fire was behind us, racing after us ; water lay 
in front. Once there and we were safe. It 
was not a time to dawdle or hesitate^ I can as- 
sure you. 

** * Now,' said I, * run for your life I' 

" Grasping her hand more firmly, I started 
off with her at the full run. The place was ter- 
rible, and grew worse at every step. The road 
here was about fifty feet wide. On each side 
was the burning forest, with a row of burned 
trees like fiery columns, and the moss and 
underbrush still glowing beneath. To pass 
through that was a thing that it don't do to 
look back upon. The air was intolerable. I 
wrapped my coat tighter over my head ; my 
arms were thus exposed, and I felt the heat on 
my hands. But that was nothing to the tor- 
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that I endared from trjing to breathe. 
I thia, the enonnous eflbrt of keeping up 
lade breathing all the more difficult. A 
of despwr came over me. Already we 
na half the distance, but at that moment 
ce Eeemed leagthened OQt'intenninablj, 
ooked in horror at the rest of the way, 
feeling of the utter imposGibilitj of trav- 
it, 

ddenlj the lad; fell headlong. I stopped 
Eed her up. Mj coat fell off; I felt the 
r all roDQd m; face and head. I called 
earned to the ladj as I tried to raise her 
t she said nothing. She was as lifeless 

ell, mj bov, I thought it was all up with 
It I, at least, could stand, though I did 
ik that I could lake another breath. As 
ladjttherenaanohelpforitj so I grasped 
h all my strength, still keeping her head 
I as well as I could, and slnng'her over 
ulders. Then away I ran. I don't re- 
r moch after that. I must have lost my 
:hen, and, what is more, I must have ac- 
(hed the rest of the joumej in that semi- 
hat I do remember is this — a wild plunge 
! water; and the delicious coolness that I 
around restored me, and I at once com- 
ied alL The lady was by my side ; the 
nd the cool water had restored her bIbo. 
s standing up to her shoulders just where 
I fallen, and was panting and sobbing. I 
. few words of good cheer, and then look- 
nd for some place of refuge. Just where 
)d there was nothing but fire and deso- 
md it was necessary to go further away. 

ir, 1 saw a little island, with rocky sides, 
es on the top. It looked safe and cool 
iling. I determined to try to get there. 
leals were in the water by the hank, 
had probably floated down from some 
II. I took half a dozen of these, flung 
hrea more on top of them, and then told 
y my plan. It was to float out to the 



island by means of this raft. I offered to pnt 

her on it and let her float ; but she refused, 
preferring to be in the water. 

"The river was pretty wide here, and the 
waterwasBhallow, so that we were able to wade 
for a long distance, pnshing the raft before us. 
At length it became deep, and then the lady 
held on while I floated and tried to direct the 
raft toward the island. I had managed while 
wading to guide the raft up the stream, so that 
when we got into deep water the current car- 
ried QS toward the island. At length we 
reached it without mach difficulty, and then, 
utterly worn out, I fell down on the grass, and 
either fainted away or fell asleep. 

"When I revived I had several very queer 
sensations. The first thing that I noticed was 
that I hadn't any whiskers." 

"What! no whiskers?" 

'.' No— all gone ; an.d my eyebrows and mus- 
tache, and every wiep of hair from my head." 

" See here, old fellow, do you mean to say 
that you've only taken one year lo grow those 
infernally long whiskers that you have now ?" 

"It's a fact, my bojl" 

" I wouldn't have believed it ; but some fel- 
lows can do such extraordinaiy things. But 
drive on." 

" Well, the next tbiog I noticed was that it 
was as smoky a$ ever. Then I jnmped up and 
looked around. I felt quite dry, though it 
seemed as if I had just come from the river. 
As 1 jomped np and turned I saw my friend. 
She looked much better than she had. Her 
clothes also were quite dry. She greeted me 
with a mournful smile, and rose up from the 
trunk of a tree where she had been sitting, and 
made inquiries after my health with the most 
t and tender sympathy, 
told her I was all right, laughed about 
my hair, and inquired very anxionsly how she 
She assured me that she waa as well aa 
Some convei'sation followed ; and then, 
amazement, I found that I had sleik for 
mense time, or had been unconscious, 
whichever it wae, Ka4 ihM. *6 bAn«W»t*.'V».^. 
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taken place on the preceding day. It was now 
about the middle of the next da;. Yon ma; 
imagine how confounded 1 was at that. 

" The air was etill abominablj close and 
gmokj ; so I looked about the island, and found 
a hage crevice in the rocks, which was almost 
a cave. It was cloae bv the water, and was far 
cooler than outside. In fact, it 
fortable than olherwisB, Here 
and talked over onr situation. 
could see, the whole country ^ 
A vast cloud of smoke hung 
comfort was that the glow had ceased on the 
rirer-bank, and onlj a blackened forest now 
remained, with giant trees arising, all blasted. 
We found that our bIbj would be a protracted 



■s rather com- 
we took refuge, 

As far as we 
ras burned up. 



"The first thing that T thought of was food. 
Fortunately I had my hooks and lines ; so I cut 
a pole, and fastening my line to it, I succeeded 
in catching a few Reh. 

"We lived there for two days on fish in that 
mann^. The lady was sad and anxious. I 
- tried to'-cheer her up. Her chief trouble was 
the feat that her father was losL In the course 



of 




I found ou 


that 




s Ethel Ome." 
'Ethel Ome?" 
'Yes." 








'Don't think I 


ever heard 


tho 


fore. Ome? No, 


'm sure I haven 



Horn?" I 

"No; Ome— ORNE. Oh, there's no iroih I 
hie about that. I 

"Well, I rather enjoyed this island life, bit 
she was awfully melancholy; so I hit upon s 
plan for getting away. I went to the shore and 
collected a Jot of the deals that I mentioned, 
and made a very decent sort of raft. I found 
a pole to guide it with, cut a lot of brueh for 
Ethel, and then we started, and floated down 
the river. We didn't have any accidents. I'he 
only bother was that she was too confoundedly 
anxious about me, and wouldn't let me work,' 
We went ashore every evening. We caught i 
fish enough to eat. We were afloat three days, ; 
and, naturally enough, became vei; well ac- 
quainted." 

Hawbnry stopped, and sifdied. 

"I tell you what it is, Dacres," said he, 
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"there never lived a nobler, more generous, 
id at the same time a braver soul than Ethel 
pOme. She never said a word about gratitude 
|and all that, but there was a certain quiet look 
fof devotion about her that gives me a deuced 
Iqueer feeling now when I think of it all." 
*' And I dare say — But no matter." 
"What?" 

*' Well, I wa& only going to remark, that, un- 
1 der the circumstances, there might hare been a 
fjgood deal of quiet devotion about you." 

Hawbury made 'ho reply, but sat silent for a 
^;:lime. 

** Well, go on, man ; don't keep me in sus- 
>|>eiise." 

** Let me see — where was I ? Oh I floating on 
le raft. Well, we floated that way, as I said, 
j^r three days, and at the end of that time we 
[Teached a settlement. Here we found a steam- 
er, and went on further, and Anally reached 
Ottawa. Here she went to the house of a 
friend. I called on her as soon as possible, 
and found her in fearful anxiety. She had 
learned that her father had gone up with a Mr. 
- Willoughby, and neither had been heard from. 
'* Startled at this intelligence, I instituted a 
search myself. I could not And out any thing, 
but only that there was good reason to believe 
that both of the unhappy gentlemen had per- 
ished. On returning to the house to call on 
Ethel, about a week after, I found that she had 
receiyed full confirmation of this dreadful intel- 
ligence, and had gone to Montreal. It seems 
that Willoughby*s wife was a relative of Ethel's, 
and she had gone to stay with her. I longed 
to see her, but of course I could not intrude 
upon her in her grief; and so I wrote to her, 
expressing all the condolence I could. I told 
her that I was going to Europe, but would re- 
turn in the following year. I couldn't say any 
more than that, you know. It wasn't a time 
for sentiment, of course. 

** Well, I received a short note in reply. She 
said she would look forward to seeing me again 
with pleasure, and all that ; and that she could 
never forget the days we had spent together. 

"So off I went, and in the following year I 
returned. But on reaching Montreal, what was 
my disgust, on catling at Mrs. Willoughby's, to 
find that she had given up her house, sold her 
furniture, and left the city. No one knew any 
thing about her, and they said that she had only 
come to the city a few months before her be- 
reavement, and after that had never made any 
acquaintances. Some said she had gone to the 
United States ; others thought she had gone to 
Quebec; others to England; but no one knew 
any thing more." 



CHAPTER VII. 

A STARTLING REVELATION. 

"It seems to me, Hawbury," said Dacres, 
after a period of thoughtful silence — " it seems 
to me that when you talk of people having their 



heads turned, you yourself comprehend the full 
meaning of that sensation ?" 

"Somewhat." 

" You knocked under at once, of course, to 
your Ethel?" 

"Yes." 

* 

" And feel the same way toward her yet ?" 

"Yes." 

" Hit hard ?" 

" Yes ; and that's what I'm coming to. The 
Tact is, my whole business in life for the last year 
has been to find her out." 

"You haven't dawdled so much, then, as 
people suppose?" 

"No; that's all very well to throw people 
off a fellow's scent; but you know me well 
enough, Dacres; and we didn't dawdle much 
in South America, did we ?" 

" That's true, my boy ; but as to this lady, 
what is it that makes it so hard for you to find 
her ? In the first place, is she an American ?" 

"Oh no." 

"Why not?" 

"Oh, accent, manner, tone, idiom, and a 
hundred other things. Why, of course, you 
know as well as I that an American lady is as 
different from an English as a French or a Ger- 
man lady is. They may be all equally ladies, 
but each nation has its own peculiarities." 

"Is she Canadian?" 

"Possibly. It is not always easy to tell a 
Canadian lady from an English. They imitate 
us out there a good deal. I could tell in the 
majority of cases, but there are many who can 
not be distinguished from us very easily. And 
Ethel may be one." 

" Why mayn't she be English ?" 

"She may be. It's impossible to perceive 
any difference." 

"Have you ever made any inquiries about 
her in England ?'* 

" No ; I've not been in England much, and 
from the way she talked to me I concluded that 
her home was in Canada." 

'* Was her father an Englishman ?" 

"I really don't know." 

"Couldn't you find out?" 

"No. You see he had but recently moved 
to Montreal, like Willoughby ; and I could not 
find any people who were acquainted with him." 

" He may have been English all the time." 

"Yes." 

"And she too." 

"By Jove!" 

" And she may be in England now." 

Hawbury started to his feet, and stared in 
silence at his friend for several minutes. 

"By Jove!" he cried; "if I thought that, 1 
swear I'd start for home this evening, and hunt 
about every where for the representatives of 
the Orne family. But no — surely it can't be 
possible." 

" Were you in London last season ?" 

"No." 

" Well, how do you know but that she was 
there?" 
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By Jove I *• 

'* And the belle of the seftson, too ?** 

** She would be if ihe were there, bv Jure I** 

'* Yes, if there wasn't aaother present that I 
wot of." 

'' Well, we won*t argne about that ; besides, 
I haven't ^come to the point jet." 

"The point?" 

" Yes, the real reason whj Fm h&e, when 
I'm wanted home." 

" The real reason ? Whjj haven't von been 
telling it to me all along ?" 

"Well, no ; I haven't got to the point vec" 

'^ Drive on, then, old man." 

*' Wen, yon know," continued Hawbory, "aft- 
er hunting all through Canada I gave up in de^ 
spair, and concluded that Ethel was lost to me^ 
at least for the present. That was only about 
six or seven months ago. So I went hornet uid 
spent a month in a shooting-box on the ffigb- 
lands ; then I went to Ireland to visit a friend ; 
and then to London. While there I got a long 
letter from my mother. The good soul was con- 
vinced that I was wasting my life ; she urged 
me to settle down, and finally inlbrmed me that 
she had selected a wife for me. Now I want 
yon to understand, old boy, that I fuHy apprvs- 
ciated my mother's motives. She was quite 
right, I dare say, about my wasting my life ; 
quite right, too, about the benefit of settling 
down ; and she was also very kind to take all 
the trouble of selecting a wife off my hands. 
Under other circumstances I dare say I should 
have thought the matter over, and perhaps I 
should have been induced even to go so far as 
to survey the lady from a distance, and argne 
the point with my mother pro and con. But the 
fact is, the thing was distasteful, and wouldn't 
bear thinking abont, much less arguing. I was 
too lazy to go and explain the matter, and writ- 
ing was not my forte. Besides, I didn't want 
to thwart my mother in her plans, or hurt her 
feelings ; and so the long and the short of it is, 
I solved the difficulty and cut the knot by cross- 
ing quietly over to Norway. I wrote a short 
note to my mother, making no allusion to her 
project, and since then I've been gradually work- 
ing my way down to the bottom of the map of 
Europe, and here I am." 

" You didn't see the lady, then?" 

"No." 

"Who was she?** 

"I don't know." 

" Don't know the hidy ?" 

"No." ' 

" Odd, too I Haven't you any idea ? Surely 
her name was mentioned ?" 

" No ; my mother wrote in a roundabout style, 
80 as to feel her way. She knew me, and fear- 
ed that I might take a prejudice against the 
lady. No doubt I should have done so. She 
only alluded to her in a general way." 

" A general way ?" 

" Yes ; that is, you know, she mentioned the 
fnct that the lady was a niece of Sir Gilbert 
Biggs." 
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" What :^ cried Dncres, with a start. 

" A niece of Sir GUbert Biggs," repeated 
Haw bury. 

^ A niece— of— Sir Gilbert Biggs ?" saidDi- 
erea, alowly. ^'- Good Lord ! " 

*^ Yes; and what of that?" 

^ Very nmch. Don't joa know that Mionie 
Fay iii a niece of Sir Gilbert Biggs ?" 

*^ By Jove ! So she is. I remember being 
startled when yon told me that, and for a mo- 
ment an odd fimcy came to me. I wondered 
whether your ddld-angel might not be the 
identical bein^ about whom my poor dear mo- 
tkiet went into such raptures. Grood Lord! 
what a joke ! By Jove I " 

"^ A joke!'" growled Dacres. "Idon'tseeuy 
joke in it. I remember when you said that 
Biggs's nieces were at the bottom of your tron- 
blesy I asked whether it might be this one." 

*•'' So you did^ old chap ; and I replied that I 
hoped not. So you need not shake yoar goi^ 
locks at me^ my boy." 

"Bat I don't Hke the looks of it." 

"Neither do L" 

^ Yesk but you see it looks as though she bad 
been already set apart for you especially." 

"And pray, old man, what difference can 
that make, when I don't set myself apart for 
any thing of the kind ?" 

I>icres sat in silence with a gloomy frown 
over his brow. 

^^ Besides, are you aware, my boy, of the sol- 
emn fiurt that Biggs's nieces are legion ?" said 
Hawburv. " The man himself is an infernal 

m 

old bloke ; and as to his nieces — heavens and 
earth !^-oId ! old as Methuselah ; and as to 
this one, she must be a grandniece — a second 
generation. She's not a true, full-blooded 
niece. Now the lady I refer to vras one of the 
original Biggs's nieces. There's no mistake 
whatever about that, for I have it in black and 
white, under my mother's own hand." 

" Oh, she would select the best of them for 
yon. 

** No, she wouldn't. How do you know that ?" 

"There's no doubt about that." 

"It depends upon what you mean by the 
best. The one you call the best might not 
seem so to Aer, and so on. Now I dare say 
she's picked out for me a great, raw-boned, red- 
headed niece, with a nose like a horse. And 
she expects me to marry a woman like that! 
with a pace like a horse ! Good Lord !" 

And Hawbnry leaned back, lo%t in the im- 
mensity of that one overwhelming idea. 

"Besides," said he, standing up, "I don't 
care if she was the angel Gabriel. I don't 
want any of Biggs's nieces. I won't have them. 
By Jove ! And am I to be entrapped into a 
plan like that? I want Ethel. And what's 
more, I will have her, or go without. The 
child-angel may be the very identical one that 
my mother selected, and if you. assert that she 
is, I'll be hanged if 111 ar^ue the point. I only 
say this, that it doesn't alter my position in the 
slightest degree. I don't want her. I won't 
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ive ber. I don't want to eee her. I don't 
i-e if the whole of Bigga'e nieces, in solemn 
oclaTe, with old Biggs at their head, had 
rmaUy diacnSEed the whole matter, and final- 

reaolTed tmaQiuionslv' that she should be 
ine. Good Lord, man 1 don't you nnderstand 
i-w it is f Wbat the miscbief da I care about 
ly body ? Do yon think I went throngb that 
iry furnace for nothing? And what do jon 
.ppoEe that life on the island meant? Is aU 
at nothing? Did you ever live on an island 
ith the child-angel? Did you ever make a 
St for her and fly ? Did jou ever float down 
river current between banks burned black by 
iging fires, feeding her, soothing her, com- 
irting her, and all the while feeling in a gen- 
:al fever about her? Tou hauled her out of 
crater, did yoa? By Jove! And what of 
UtI? Why, that furnace that I puUed Ethel 
■It of was worse than a hundred of your cra- 
Ms. And yet, atler all that, yon think that I 
onld be swayed by the miserable schemes of a 
3t of Biggs's nieces ! And you scowl at a fel- 
Ow, and get huffy and jealoua. By Jove 1 " 

After this speech, which was delivered with 
niusaal animation, Hawbury lighted a cigar, 
*hic!i he puffed at most energetically. 

"All right, old boy," said Dacres. "A fel- 
on's apt to jadge others by himself, you know. 
Don't make any more set speeches, though. I 
>egin to undersiand your position. Besides, 

Dacres paused, and the dark frown that was 
in his brow grew still darker. 

"After all what?" asked Hawbury, who now 
egan to perceive that another feeling besides 
BaloQsy wag the cause of his friend's gloomy 
lelancholy. 

" Well, after all, yon know, old fellow, I fear 
U have lo give her up," 

"Give her up?" 

"Yes." 

" That's what you said before, and yon men- 
oned Australia, and that rot." 

"The more I think of it," said Dacres, dis- 
laUy, and regarding the opposite wall with a 
eady yet mournful stare — "the more I think 
fit, the morel see that there's no such happi- 

" Pooh, man I what is it all about ? This is 
le secret that you spoke ahont, I suppose ?" 

"Yes; and it's enough to put a barrier be- 
veen me and her. Was I jealous? Did I 
jem huffy? What an idiot I must have beenl 
Hiy, old man, I can't do any thing or say any 
ling." 

"The man's mad," said Hawbury, address- 
ig himself to a carved tobacco-box on the table. 

"Mad? Yes, I was mad enough in ever 
tting myself be overpowered by this bright 
ream.- Here have I been giving myself up to 
phantom — an empty illnsion — and now it's all 
rer. My eyes are open." 

" You may as well open my eyes too ; for III 
i hanged if I can see my way through thisl" 

"Strange! strange! straugel" continuedDa- 



cres, in a kind of soliloquy, nol^oticing Haw- 
hury's words. " How a man will sometimes 
forget realities, and give himself up lo dreams! 
It was my dream of Ihc child-an^l that so 
turned my brain. I must see her no more." 

"Very well, old boy," said Hawbury. "How 
speak Chinese a little for variety. 111 nnder- 
stand yon quite as well. I will, by Jove 1" 

" And then, for a fellow that's had an expe- 
rience like mine— before and since," continued 
Dacres, still speaking in the tone of one who 
was meditating aloud — "to allow such an idea 
even for a moment to take shape in his brain ! 
What an utter, nnmiligaled, unmanageable, . 
and unimprovable, idiot, ass, dolt, and block- 
head ! Confound such a man 1 1 say ; confound 




And as Dacres said this he brought his fist 
down upon the table near him with such an 
energetic crash that a wine-flask was sent spin- 
ning on the floor, where its ruby contents 
splashed out in a pool, intermingled with frag- 

Dncres was startled by the crash, and looked 
at it for a while in silence. Then he raised his 
head and looked at his friend. Hawhury en- 
countered his glance without any expression. 
He merely sat and smoked and passed his fin- 
gers through his pendent whiskers. 

" Excuse me," said Dacres, abruptly. 

"Certainly, my dear boy, a thousand times; 
only I hope yon will allow me to remark that 
your style is altogether a new one, and during 
the whole course of our acquaintance I do not 
remember seeing it before. You have a mel- 
odramatic way that is overpowering. Still I 
don't see why you should swear at yourself in 
a place lite Naples, where tliere are so many 
other things to swear at. It's a waste of hu- 
man energy, and 1 don't nnderstand it. We 
□sedn't to indulge in soliloquies in South Amer- 
ica, used we f" 

" No, by Jove ! And look te^^ tJ.i. ^Stissi, 




von '11 overlook thia little ontburst, won't yon ? 
In SoDth Amcricn I v/aa always cool, anil yoa 
tliil the Jinrd awearing, my boy. I'll bo cool 
agnin ; and wbat'a more, I'll get back to South 
America itgain as iDon on I can. Onro nn the 
pampas, and I'll be n man Dgnin. I tell you 
what it is, I'll Blarl lo-morrow. What do jou 
say? Coma." 

"Oh no," said llaivbury, coollj j "I can't 
do lliat. I have basiiiesa, yoa know." 

"BnainesB?" 



"But ID any ease I wouldn't go, nor would 
you. I stiU am quite unable lo nndersland 
you. Why yon ehoold grow deaperal*, end 
swear at yourself, and then propose South 
America, is quite hejond mo. Above all, I 
don't yet see any reason why jon should Bi»e 
up your child-angel. You v/ere all raptures 
but a short time since. Why are yoa so cold 
now?" 

" ni tell you," said Dacres. 

" So you said ever so long ago." 

"It's a sure subject, and diScalt to speak 

" Well, old nan, I'm sorry for you ; and 
don't speak about it at all if it gires you pain." 

" Oh, 111 make a clean breast of it. You've 
told your affair, and I'll tell miue. 1 dare sa; 
I'll feel all the better for it." 

" Drive on, then, old man." 

Dacres rose, took a couple of glasses of beer in 
quick succession, then resumed his seat, then 



picked out a cigar from tlie box with nnnBoaltei 
lidioiisness, then drew a match, then lighted lj» 
cigar, (hen sent out a doien heavy voinn 
smoke, wbich encircled him so completely tlnrt 
he bocame qnilo concealed from Hawbnij* 
view. But even this cloud did not seem sn" 
cicnt to correspond with the ^oom of his so 
Other clouds rolled forth, and slill others, luilll 
all their congregated folds encircled him, 
in the midst there was a dim vision of a 
head, wliose stitl', lugh, curling, crisp hair, UJ 
□mssjre brDsv, aad dcDie beard, acemei likn 
some living manifesliitioil of cloud-comp 

For some time there was silence, and Ha«- 
bury said nothing, but naited for his friend to 

At last a voice was heard—deep, solemn, 
awful, porteotous, omitious, sorrow -1 
weird, mysterious, prophetic, obscure, gloomji 
doleful, dismal, and apocalyptic, 

" Htiwhurs /" 

"Well, old man?" 

"HawbdrtI" 

"All right," 

"Are you listening?' 

"Certainly." 

" Well — I'm — married!" 

Hawbury sprang to his feet hb though he biJ 
been shot. 

"Whatl" be cried. 

"You're what? Married? You! ma 
Scone Dacres! not vou^not mameti/" 
"rmmarritdl" 
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K)dLord!" 
m married r 

^buiy sank back in his seat, oyerwhelmed 
force of this sudden and tremendous rey- 
1. Eor some time there was a deep si- 
Both were smoking. The clouds roU- 
h from the lips of each, and curled over 
leads, and twined in voluminous folds, 
thered over them in dark, impenetrable 
Even so rested the clouds of doubt,' 
kness, and of gloom over the soul of 
ind those which were visible to the eye 
I to typify, symbolize, characterize, and 
>rth the darker clouds that overshadow- 
mind. 

m married!^* repeated Dacres, who now 
I to have become like Foe's raven, and 
words one melancholy burden bore. 
>a were not married when I was last with 
said Hawbury at last, in the tone of one 
is recovering from a fainting fit. 
53, I was." 

>t in South America ?" 
iSy in South America." 
arried?" 
58, married." 
f Jove ! " 
38 ; and what's more, I've been married 

years." « 

in years I Good Lord !" 
8 true." 

Tiy, how old could ypu have been when 
t married ?" 

miserable, ignorant, inexperienced dolt, 
ind brat of a boy." 
^ Jove!" 
ell, the secret's out ; and now, if you 

hear, I will tell you all about it." 
a dying to hear, dear boy; so go on." 

at this Scone Dacres began his story. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

A MAD WIFE. 

X tell you all about it," said Scone Da- 
' but don't laugh, for matters like these 
t to be trifled with, and I may take of- 

1, bother, as if I ever laugh at any thing 
! By Jove ! no. You don't know me, 
ip. 

I right, then. Well, to begin. This 
at I speak of happened to me very sud- 
I was only a boy, just out of Oxford, 
t into my fortune. I was on my way to 
•my first visit — and was full of no end of 
3 for enjoyment. I went from Dover, 
the steamer there was the most infer- 
retty girl. Black, mischievous eyes, with 
iril's light in them; hair curly, crispy, 
lu'xuriant, all tossing over her head and 
irs, and an awfully enticing manner. A 
old bloke was with her — her father, I 
.rd learned. Somehow my hat blew off. 
ighed. I laughed. Our eyes met. I 
C 



made a merry remark. She langhed again ; 
and there we were, introduced. She gave me 
a little felt hat of her own. I fastened it on 
in triumph with a bit of string, and wore it all 
the rest of the way. 

"Well, you understand it all. Of course, 
by the time we got to Calais, I was head over 
heels in love, and so was she, for that matter. 
The old man was a jolly old John Bull of a 
man. I don't believe he had the slightest ap- 
proach to any designs on me. He didn't know 
any thing about me, so how could he? He 
was jolly, and when we got to Calais he was 
convivial. I attached myself to the two, and 
had a glorious time. Before three days I had 
exchanged vows of eternal fidelity with the 
lady, and all that, and had gained her consent 
to marry me on reaching England. As to the 
old man there was no trouble at all. He made 
no inquiries about my means, but wrung my 
hand heartily, and said God bless me. Besides, 
there were no friends of my own to consider. 
My parents were dead, and I had no relations 
nearer than cousins, for whom I didn't care a 
pin. 

"My wife lived at Exeter, and belonged to 
rather common people ; but, of course, I didn't 
care for that. Her own manners and style 
were refined enough. She had been sent by 
her father to a very fashionable boarding-school, 
where she had been run through the same 
mould as that in which her superiors had been 
formed, and so she might have passed muster 
any where. Her father was awfully fond of 
her, and proud of her. She tyrannized over 
him completely. I soon found out that she had 
been utterly spoiled by his excessive indulgence, 
and that she was the most whimsical, nonsens- 
ical, headstrong, little spoiled beauty that ever 
lived. But, of course, all that, instead of de- 
terring me, only increased the fascination which 
she exercised, and made me more madly in love 
than ever. 

" Her name was not a^particularly attractive 
one ; but what are names ! It was Arethusa 
Wiggins. Now the old man always called her 
" Arry," which sounded like the vulgar pronun- 
ciation of " Harry." Of course I couldn't call 
her that, and Arethusa was too infernally long, 
for a fellow doesn't want to be all day in pro- 
nouncing his wife's name. Besides, it isn't a 
bad name in itself, of course ; it's poetic, clas- 
sic, and does to name a ship of war, but isn't 
quite the thing for one's home and hearth. 

"After our marriage we spent the honey-^ 
moon in Switzerland, and then came home. I 
had a very nice estate, and have it yet. You've 
never heard of Dacres Grange, perhaps — well, 
there's where we began life, and a devil of a 
life she began to lead me. It was all very well 
at first. During the honey-moon there were 
only a few outbursts, and after we came to the 
Grange she repressed herself for about a fort- 
night ; but finally she broke out in the most fu- 
rious fashion ; and I began to find that slv^ \i«A 
a devil of a tempex, awdi m \i«t ^\a ^^ ^^ 
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but a small remoTe from a road woman. Ton 
see she had beei) hnmored and indulged and 
petted and coddled by her old fool of a father, 
until at last she bad grown to be the most 
whimsical, conceited, tetchy, suspicious, impe- 
rious, domineering, selfish, cruel, hard-hearted, 
and malignant young vixen that ever lived | 
yet this evil nature dwelt in a form as beautiful 
as ever lived. She was a beautiful demon, and 
I soon found it out. 

^*It began out of nothing at all. I had 
been her adoring slave for three weeks, until I 
began to be conscious of the most abominable 
tyranny on her part. I began to resist this, 
and we were on the verge of an outbreak when 
we arrived at the Grange. The sight of the 
old hall appeased her for a time, but finally the 
novelty wore oif, and her evil passions burst 
out. Naturally enough, my first blind adora- 
tion passed away, and I began to take my proper 
position toward her; that is to say, I undertook 
to give her some advice, which she very sorely 
needed. This was the signal for a most furious 
outbreak. What was worse, her outbreak took 
place before the servants. Of course I could 
do nothing under such circumstances, so I left 
the Toom. When I saw her again she was sul- 
len and vicious. I attempted a reconciliation, 
and kneeling down I passed my arms caressing- 
ly anonod her. * Look here,' said I, * my own 
poor little darling, if Vve done wrong, I'm sorry, 
and — ' 

" Well, what do you think my lady did ?" 
' "I don't know." 

**She kicked me J that's all.; she kicked me, 
just as I was apologizing to her— just as I was 
trying to make it up. 6h6 kicked me ! when 
I had done nothing, and she alone had been to 
blame. What's more, her boots were rattier 
heavy, and that kick made itself felt unmis- 
takably. 

** I at once arose, and left her without a 
word. I did not speak to her then for some 
time. I used to pass her in the house without 
looking at hen This galled her terribly. She 
made the house too hot for the servants, and I 
used to hear her all day long scolding them in 
a loud shrill voice, till the sound of that voice 
became horrible to me. 

" You must not suppose, however, that I be- 
came alienated all at once. That was impossi- 
ble. I loved her very dearly. After she had 
kicked me away my love still lasted. It was a 
galling thought to a man like nte that she, a 
common girl, the daughter of a small trades- 
man, should have kicked me ; me, the descend- 
ant of Crusaders, by J&ve ! and of the best blood 
in England ; but after a while pride gave way 
to love, and I tried to open the way for a recon- 
ciliation once or twice. I attempted to address 
her in her calmer moods, but it was without any , 
success. She would not answer me at alt. If 
servants were in the room she would at once 
proceed to give orders to them, just as though I 
Jjad not spoken. She showed a horrible malig- 
nancy in trying to dismiss the older servants, 



whom she knew to be favorites of mine. Of 
course I would not let her do it. 

*' Well, one day I found that this sort of life 
was intolerable, and I made an effort to pat an 
end to it all. My love was not all gone yet, and 
I began to think that I had been to blame. Sbe 
had always been indulged, and I ought to hare 
kept up the system a little longer, and let her 
do^vn mor^' gradually. I thought of her as J 
ffrst saw her in the glory of her youthful beauty 
on the Calais boat, and softened my heart tilll 
began to long for a reconciliation. Really I 
could not see where I had done any thing ont of 
the way. I was awfully fond of her at first, and 
would have remained so if she had let me ; bat, 
you perceive, her style was not exactly the kind 
which is best adapted to keep' a man at a wo- 
man's feet. If she had shown the slightest 
particle of tenderness, I would have gladly for- 
given her all — ^yes, even the kick, by Jove ! 

*' We had been married about six months or 
so, and had not spoken for over four months ; 
so on the day I refer to I went to her room. She 
received me with a sulky expression, and a hard 
stare full of insult. 

" ' My dear,' said I, * I have come to talk 
seriously with you.* 

** * Kate,' said she, * show .this gentleman ont' 

'* It was, her maid to whom she spoke. The 
maid colored. I turned to her and pointed to 
the door, and she went out herself. My wife 
stood trembling with rage — a beautiful fiyy. 

*'*I have determined,' said I, quietly, *to 
make one last effort for reconciliation, and I 
want to be heard. Hear me now, dear, dear 
wife. I want your love again ; I can not live 
this way. Can nothing be done ? Must I, roust 
you, always live this way ? Have I done any 
wrong ? If I have, I repent. But come, let ns 
forget our quarrel ; let us remember the first 
days of our acquaintance. We loved one an- 
other, darling. And how beautiful you were! 
You are still as beautiful ; won't you be as lor- 
ing ? Don't be hard on a fellow, dear. If I've 
done any wrong, tell me, and I'll make it right. 
See, we are joined together for life. Can't we 
make life sweeter for one another than it is now? 
Come, my wife, be mine again.' 

** I went on in this strain for some time, and 
ray own words actually softened me more as I 
spoke. I felt sorry, too, for my wife, she seem- 
ed so wretched. Besides, it was a last chance, 
and I determined to humble myself. Any thing 
was better than perpetual hate and misery. So 
at last I got so affected by my own eloquence 
that I became quite spooney. Her back was 
turned to me; I could not see her face. J 
thought by her silence that she was affected, and, 
in a gush of tenderness, I put my arm around 
her. 

" In an instant she flung it off, and stepped 
back, confronting me with a face as hafd and an 
eye as malevolent as a demon. 

**She reached out her hand toward the bell. 

" * What are you going to do ?' I asked. 
\ " '"R.\v\g ?0T "m^ maid,' said she. 
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1 the arm and baned itself deep 
Besb till it touched the bone. I drew it 
d without nnother word left the room, 
■nt ont I heard her summoning the maid 

ell, after that I want to the Continent, 
:Dt aboat six months. Then I recnmed. 
I mj retnm I found every thing changed. 
d sent off! all Che aervents, and brought 
L lot of rnffiana whom she was nnable to 
e, and who threw every thing into confii- 
AU the gentrv talked of her, and avoided 
ce, M; friends greeted me with strange, 
looks. She had cat down most of the 
and sold the dmber ; she had sent olf 
her of valuable pictures and sold thtm, 
aa to get money, for I aftenward found 
at avai-ice was one of her Mrongest 

le sight of all this filled me' with indig- 
and I nt once turned out the whole lot 
ants, leaving only two or three maids. 1 
■d some of the old servants, and rein- 
them. All this made my wife quite wild. 
me np to toe once and began to storm, 



hut I snid something to her wl ch h1 nt her up 



at oi 

" One day I came home and found her on 
the portico, in her riding-habit. She was whip- 
ping one of the maids with the butt end of her 
riding-whip. I mshed up and released the poor 
creature, whose cries were really heart-rending, 
when my wife turned on me, like a fitry, and 
Blruck two blows over my head. One of the 
scars is on my forehead still. See." 

And Dacres put aside his hair on the top of 
his head, JQst over his right eye, and showed a 
long red mark, which seemed like the scar of a 
dangerous wound. 

" It was an ugly blow," he continued. " I 
at once tore the whip from her, and, grasping 
herhand, led her into the drawing-room. There 
I confronted her, holding her tight. I dnre say 
I was ntther a qneer sight, for the blood was 
rushing down over my face, and dripping from 

"'Look here, now,' I said; 'do yon know 
any reason why I shonldn'l lay this whip over 
your shoulders ? The English law allows !(., 
Don't yott feel x\ial ^wi ieawMc '\Cf 
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*' She shrank down, pale and trembling. She 
was a coward, evidently, and accessible to phys- 
ical terror. 

" * If I belonged to your class/ said I, * I 
would do it. But I am of a different order. I 
am a gentleman. Go. After all, I'm not sorry 
that you gave me this blow.' 

'* I stalked out of the room, had a doctor, who 
bound up the wound, and then^meditated over 
my situation. I made up my mind at once to 
a separation. Thus far she had done nothing 
to warrant a divorce, and separation was the 
only thing. I was laid up and feverish for 
about a month, but at the end of that time I 
had an interview with my wife. I proposed a 
separation, and suggested that she should go 
home to her father. This she refused. She 
declared herself quite willing to have a separa- 
tion, but insisted on living at Dacres Grange. 

** ' And what am I to do ?' I asked. 

** * Whatever you please,' she replied, calmly. 

*' 'Do you really propose,' said I, 'to drive 
me out of the home of my ancestors, and live 
here yourself? Do you think I will allow this 
place to be under your control after the fright- 
ful havoc that you have made ?' 

"'I shall remain here,' said she, firmly. 

" I said nothing more. I saw that she was 
immovable. At the same time I could not 
consent. I could not live with her, and I could 
not go away leaving her there. I could not 
give up the ancestral home to her, to mar and 
mangle and destroy. Well, I waited for about 
two months, arid then — " 

"Well?" asked Hawbury, as Dacres hesitated. 

"Dacres Grange was burned down," said 
the other, in a low voice. 

"Burned down!" 

" Yes." 

"Good Lord!" 

"It caught fire in the daytime. There were 
but few servants. No fire-engines were near, 
for the Grange was in a remote place, and so 
the fire soon gained headway and swept over 
all. My wife was frantic. She came to me as 
I stood looking at the spectacle, and charged 
me with setting fire to it. I smiled at her, but 
made no reply. 

" So you see she was burned out, and that 
question was settled. It was a terrible thing, 
but desperate diseases rehire desperate reme- 
dies ; and I felt it more tolerable to have the 
house in ruins than to .have her living there 
while I had to bo a wanderer. 

" She was now at my mercy. We went to 
Exeter. She went to her father, and I finally 
succeeded in effecting an arrangement which 
was satisfactory on all sides. 

" First of all, the separation should be abso- 
lute, and neither of us should ever hold com- 
munication with the other in any shape or way. 

"Secondly, she should take another name, 
so as to conceal the fact that she was my wife, 
and not do any fuither dishonor to the name. 

"In return for this I was to give her out- 
right twenty thousand pounds as her own ab- 
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solutely, to invest or spend just as she chose. 
She insisted on this, so that she need not be de- 
pendent on any annual allowance. In consid- 
eration of this she forfeited every other claiin, 
all dower right in the event of my death, and 
every thing else. This was all drawn up in a 
formal document, and worded as careftillj as 
possible. I don't believe that the docnment 
would be of much use in a court of law in case 
she wished to claim any of her rights, bet it 
served to satisfy her, and she thought it was 
legally sound and actually inviolable. 

" Here we separated. I left England, and 
have never been there since." 

Dacres stopped, and sat silent for a longtime. 

" Could she have been mad ?" asked Hawbory. 

" I used to think so, but I believe not. She 
showed too much sense in every thing relating 
to herself. She sold pictures and timber, and 
kept every penny. She was acute enough in 
grasping all she could. During our last inter- 
views while making these arrangements she, 
was perfectly cool and lady-like. 

" HaVe you ever heard about her since?" 

"Never." 

" Is she alive yet ?" 

"That's the bother." 

" What ! don't you know ?" 

"No." 

"Haven't you ever tried to find out?" 

" Yes. Two years ago I went and had in- 
quiries made at Exeter. Nothing could be 
found out. She and her father had left the 
place immediately after my departure, and 
nothing was known about them." 

" I wonder that you didn't go yourself?" 
. "What for? I didn't care about seeing her 
or finding her." 

" Do you think she's alive yet ?" 

" I'm afraid she is. You see she always had 
excellent health, and there's no reason why she 
should not live to be an octogenarian." 

" Yet she may be dead." 

" Mai/ be ! And what sort of comfort is that 
to me in my present position, I should like to 
know? May be? Is that a snfiicient foun- 
dation for me to build on ? No. In a moment 
of thoughtlessness! have allowed myself to for- 
get the horrible pBsition in which I am. Bat 
now I recall it. I'll crush down my feelings, 
and be a map again. I'll see the child-angel 
once more ; obce more feast my sonl over her 
sweet and exquisite loveliness; once more get 
a glance from her tender, innocent, and guile- 
less eyes, and then away to South America." 

" Yon saih your wife took another name." 

"Yes." 

" What was it ? Do you know it ?" 

"Oh yes ; it was Willoughhy,^* 

^^Willoughhy r cried Hawbury, with a start; 
" why, that's the name of my Ethel's friend, 
at Montreal. Could it have been the same ?" 

" Pooh, man ! How is that possible ? Wil- 
loughby is not an uricommon name. It's not 
more likely that your Willoughby and mine are 
the same than it is that your Ethel is the one I 
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Tesnvias. It's otAj a coini^ence, and 
'erj nonderTol ooe, either." 

seems con-foundedl* odd, too," E>id 
117, thoDghtfulIr. "Willongbbj? Elhel? 
Lord! Butpoob! Whatrol? ABlhousli 
ould be the same. Frepostenma .' By 




CHAPTER IX. 



8. WiLLOHQHBr had been spending a 
»js with a friend whom she had fonnd in 
s, and on ber return was greatly shock- 
hear of Minnie's Hdventare on VesD- 
Lady Dalrjmple and Ethel had a story 
. whicb needed no exaggerations and am- 
,tione to agitate ber strongly. Minnie 
lot present daring the recital ; so, after 
Ig it, Mrs. Willougbby went to her room. 
re she caught Minnie in her arms, and 
1 her in a very effusive manner. 
*, Minnie, my poor darling, what is all 
.bout Vesnviosf Is it true? It is ter- 
And now I will never dare to leate you 
How could I think that you would 
any danger with Lady Dalrymple and 
? As to Ethel, I am astonished. She is 
s so grave and k> sad that she is the very 
erson I would have supposed capable of 
ig yon into danger." 

low, Kilty dearest, that's not true," said 
ie; "she didn't lead me at all. I led 
And how did 1 know there was any dan- 
I rememher now that dear, darling Elhel 
here was, and I didn't believe her. But 
ways the way." And Minnie threw her 
liead on one side, and gave a resigned sigh. 
Ind did you really get into the crater?" 
Mrs. Willougbby, with a shudder. 
>h, I suppose so. Thej all said so," said 
ie, folding her liltle bands in fh)nt of her. 



"I only remember Mine smoke, and (hen jolting 
about dreadfully on the shoolder of some great 
— big — ^ttwfol — man. " 

"Oh dear!" sighed Mrs. WJUoughby. 

" Wbat's the matter, Kitty dearest ?" 

"Another man!" groaned her sister. 

"Well, and how owU I help it?" said Min- 

I think he might have let me alone. 1 don't 
see loAjr they all act so. I mith they wouldn't 
be all the time coming and saving my life. If 
people tcill go and save my life, I can't help it. 
I tl^nk it's reiy, very borrici of them. " 

"Oh dear! oh dear!" sighed her sister again. 

"Now, Kitty, stop." 

"Another man!" sighed Mrs. Willoughby. 

" How, Kitty, if you are so unkind, I'll cry. 
You're alwaga teasing me. Tou ntver do any 
thing to comfort me. You blow I want com- 
fort, and I'm not strong, and people all come 
and save my life and worry me; and I really 
sometimes think I'd rather-not live at all if my 
life hat to be saved so often. I'm sure /don't 
know why they go and do it. I'm sure / never 
heard of any person who is always going and 
getting her life saved, and bothered, and pro- 
posed to, and written to, and chased, and fright- 
ened to death. And I've a great mind lo go 
and gel married, jnst to stop it all. And I'd 
jusl Rs Eoon many this last man as not, and 
make hitn drive all the others awaj from me. 
He's big enough." 

Minnie ended all this with a little sob ; and 
her sister, aa usnal, did her best to soothe and 
quiet her. 

" Well, but, darUng, bow did it all happen F" 

"Oh, don't, don't." 

" But you might tell rat" 

"Oh, I can't bear to think of it It's too 
horrible." 

"Poor darling — the crater?" 

"No, the great, big man. I didn't see any 

"Weren't you in the crater?" 

"No, I wasn't." 

"They said yon were." 

"I wasn't. 1 was on the back of a big, 
horrid man, who gave great jumps down the 
side of an awful mountain, all sand and things, 
and threw me down at the bottom of it, and — 
and — disarranged all my hair. And I was so 
frightened that I couldn't even cnr — cnr — cry." 

Here Minnie sobbed afresh, and Mrs. Wil- 
lougbby petted her again. 
And you shouldn't 
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k about it all ; and 
I know you're going to scold me; and you're 
alurayt scolding me; and you ntiKr do what I 
want yon lo. And then people are akcii^i com- 
ing and saving my life, and I can't bear it any 

" No-0-0-0-0-0, n-n-no-o-o-o, darling!" said 
Mrs. Willougbby, soothingly, ia the tone of a 
nnrse appeasing a fretful child. " You sba'n't 
bear it any more." 
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**I don*t want them to save me any more." 
"Well, they sha'n't do it, then," 8aid Mrs. 
Willoughby, affectionately, in a somewhat maud- 
lin tone. 

"And the next time I lose my life, I don't 
want to be saved. I want them to let me alone, 
uad I'll come home myself." 

*' And so you shall, darling ; you shall do 
just as you please. So, now, cheer up ; don't 
cry ;" and Mrs. Willoughby tried to wipe Min- 
nie's eyes. 

**But you're treating me just like a baby, 
and I don't want to be talked to so," said Min- 
nie, fretfully. 

Mrs. Willoughby retreated with a look of 
despair. 

** Well, then, dear, I'll do just whatever you 
wan t^ me to do." 

" Well, then, I want you to tell me what I 
am to do." 

"About what?" 

"Why, about this great, big, horrid man." 
"I thought you didn't want me to talk about 
this any more." 

" But I do want you to talk about it. You're 
the only person that I've got to talk to about it ; 
nobody else knows how peculiarly I'm situated ; 
and I didn't think that you'd give me up because 
I had fresh troubles." 

"Give you up, darling!" echoed her sister, 
in surprise. 

"You said you wouldn't talk about it any 
more." 

" But I thought you didn't want me to talk 
about it." 

"But I do want you to." 
" Very well, then ; and now I want you first 
of all, darling, to tell me how you happened to 
get into such danger." 

"Well, you know," began Minnie, who now 
seemed calmer — "you know we all went out 
for a drive. And we drove along for miles. 
Such a drive ! There were lazaroni, and donk- 
eys, and <;al^ches with as many as twenty in 
each, all pulled by one poor horse, and it's a 
great shame; and pigs — oh, such pigs! Not 
a particle of hair on them, you know, and look- 
ing like young elephants, you know; and we 
saw great droves of oxen, and long lines of 
booths, no end ; and people selling macaroni, 
and other people eating it right in the open 
street, you know — such fun! — and fishermen 
and fish-wives. Oh, how they were screaming, 
and oh, such a hubbub as there was ! and we 
couldn't go on fast, and Dowdy seemed really 
frightened." 

" Dowdy ?" repeated Mrs. Willoughby, in an 
interrogative tone. 

"Oh, that's a name I've just invented for 
Lady Dalrymple. It's better than Rymple. 
She said so. It's Dowager shortened. She's 
a dowager, you know. And so, you know, I 
was on the front seat all the time, when all at 
once I saw a gentleman on horseback. He 
was a great big man — oh, so handsome! — and 
he was looking at poor little me as though he 
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would eat me up. And the moment I saw bin 
I was frightened out of my poor little wits, for 
I knew he was coming to save my life." 

" You poor little puss ! what put such ai 
idea as that into your ridiculous little head?" 
"Oh, I knerw it — second-sight, you know. 
We've got Scotch blood, Kitty darling, yon 
know. So, you know, I sat, and I saw that he 
was pretending not to see me, and not to be 
following us ; but all the time he was taking 
good care to keep behind us, when he coiiid 
easily have passed us, and all to get a good 
look at poor me, you know. 

"Well," continued Minnie, drawing a long 
breath, "you know I was awfully frightened; 
and so I sat looking at him, and I whispered 
all the time to myself: *0h, please don't !- 
ple-e-e-e-e-ease don't ! Don't come and bstc 
my life! Ple-e-e-e-e-ease let me alone! I 
don't want to be saved at all.' I said this, yoa 
know, all to myself, and the more I said it the 
more he seemed to fix his eyes on me." 

" It was very, very rude in him, / think," 
said Mrs. Willoughby, with some indignation. 
" No, it wasn't," said Minnie, sharply. "He 
wasn't rude at all. He tried not to look at nte. 
He pretended to be looking at the sea, and at 
the pigs, and all that sort of thing, you know; 
but all the time, you know, I knew very well 
that he saw me out of the corner of his eye— 
this way." 

And Minnie half turned her head, and threw 
upon her sister, out of the corner of her eyes, a 
glance so languishing that the other laughed. 
" He didn't look at you that way, I hope?" 
" There was nothing to laugh «t in it at all," 
said Minnie. " He had an awfully solemn look 
— it was so earnest, so sad, and so dreadful, 
that I really began to feel quite frightened. 
And so would i/ou ; wouldn't yoit, now, Kitty 
darling ; now wouldn't you ? Please say so." 
"Oh yes!" 

" Of course you would. Well, this person 
followed us. I could see him very easily, 
though he tried to avoid notice ; and so at last 
we got to the Hermitage, and he came too. 
Well, you know, I think I was very much ex- 
cited, and I asked Dowdy to let us go and see 
the cone ; so she let us go. She gave no end 
of warnings, and we promised to do all that 
she said. So Ethel and I went out, and there 
was the stranger. Well, I felt more excited 
than ever, and a little bit frightened — just a ' 
very, very, tiny, little bit, you know, and I 
teased Ethel to go to the cone. Well, the 
stranger kept in sight all the time, you know, 
and I /elt his eyes on me — I really felt them. 
So, you know, when we got at the foot of the 
cone, I was so excited that I was really quite 
beside myself, and I teased and teased, till at 
last Ethel consented to go up. So the men 
took us up on chairs, and all the time the stran- 
ger was in sight. He walked up by himself 
with great, big, long, strong strides. So we 
went on till we got at the top, and then I was I 
wilder than ever. I di4n't know that there 
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particle of danger. I was dying with 
Y to look down, and see where the 
:ame from. The stranger was standing 
o, and that's what made me so excited, 
d to show him — I don't know what. I 
ly idea was to show him that I could 
re of myself. So then I teased and 
and Ethel hegged and prayed, and she 
ind I laughed ; and there stood the 
r, seeing it all, until at last I started 
ran up to the top, you know." 
Willoughhy shuddered, and took her 
hand. 

ere was n^end of smoke, you know, 
iras awfiilly unpleasant, and I got to the 
n't know how, when suddenly I fainted. " 
lie paused for a moment, and looked at 
2r with a rueful face. 
j11, now, dear, darling, the very — next-:- 
that I remember is this, and it's hor- 
'elt awful jolts, and found myself in the 
a great, big, horrid man, who was run- 
wn the side of the mountain with dread- 
3g jumps, and I felt as though he was 
>rrid ogre carrying poor me away to his 
iat me up. But I didn't say one word. 
t much frightened. I felt jirovoked. I 
: was that horrid man. And then I 
ed what you'd sa^ ; and I thought, oh, 
a would scold ! And then I knew that 
rrid man would chase me away from 
ind then I would have to go to Turkey, 
\re my life saved by a Mohammedan, 
it was horrid. 

ill, at last he stopped and laid me down, 
very gentle, though he was so big. I 
T eyes shut, and lay as still as a mouse, 
that Ethel would come. But Ethel 
She was coming down with the chair, 
>w, and her men couldn't run like mine. 
, Kitty darling, you have no idea what 
ed. This horrid man was rubbing and 
ig at my hands, and sighing and groan- 
stole a little bit of a look at him — just 
bit of a bit — and saw tears in his eyes, 
eild look of fear in his face. Then I 
lat he was going to propose to me on 
t, and kept my eyes shut tighter than 

11, at last he hurt my hands so that I 
I'd try to make him stop. So I spoke 
IS I could, and asked if I was home, and 
yes." 
ie paused. 

ill ?" asked her sister. 
11," said Minnie, in a doleful tone, *'I 
ked, * Is that you, papa dear?' " 
ie stopped again. 

11 ?" asked Mrs. Willoughhy once more. 
lU— " 

$11, go on." 
jll, he said — he said, Yes, darling' — 

d what ?" 

i he kissed me," said Minnie, in a dole- 
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"Kissed you!" exclaimed her sister, with 
flashing eyes. 

"Ye-yes," stammered Minnie, with a sob; 

and I think it's a shame ; and none pi them 
ever did so before ; and I den't want you ever 
to go away again, Kitty darling." 

"The miserable wretch!" cried Mrs. Wil- 
loughhy, indignantly. 

**No, he isn't— he isn't that," said Minnie. 
** He isn't a miserable wretch at all." 

** How could any one be so base who pre- 
tends to the name of gentleman!" cried Mrs. 
Willoughhy. 

"He wasn't base — and it's very wicked of 
you, Kitty. He only pretended, you know." 

"Pretended!" 

"Yes." 

"Pretended what?" 

"Why, that he was my — my father, you 
know." 

"Does Ethel know thiff?" asked Mrs. Wil- 
loughhy, after a curious look at Minnie. 

" No, of course not, nor Dowdy either ; and 
you mustn't go and make any disturbance." 

"Disturbance? no; but if I ever see him, 
I'll let him know what I think of him," said 
Mrs. Willoughhy, severely. 

" But he saved my life, and so you know you 
can't be very harsh with him. Please don't — 
ple-e-e-ease now, Kitty darling." 

"Oh, you little goose, what whimsical idea 
have you got now ?" 

"Please don't, ple^-e-ease don't," repeated 
Minnie. 

" Oh, never mind ; go on now, darling, and 
tell me about the rest of it." 

" Well, there isn't any more. I lay still, you 
know, and at last Ethel came; and then we 
went back to Dowdy, and then we came home, 
you know." 

" Well, I hope you've lost him." 

"Lost him ? Oh no ; I never do. They al- 
ways will come. Besides, this one will, I know. " 

" Why ?" 

"Because he said so." 

"Said so? when?" 

"Yesterday." 

"Yesterday?" 

"Yes ; we met him." 

" Who ?" 

"Dowdy and I. We were out driving. We 
stopped and spoke to him. He was dreadfully 
earnest and awfully embarrassed ; and I knew 
he was going to propose ; so I kept whispering to 
myself all the time, * Oh, please don't — please 
don't;' but I know he will; and he'll be here 
soon too." 

"He sha'n't. I won't let him. I'll never 
give him the chance." 

"I think you needn't be so cruel." 

"Cruel!" 

" Yes ; to the poor man." 

" Why, you don't want another man, I hope?" 

"N-no; but then I don't want to hurt his 
feelings. It was awfully good of him, you 
know, and awiuWy plucky." 



1 




r twice lyth 

"Bat he maj waat to see me alone, and 
what can I do ?" 

"Really now, Minnie, yon miiBt remember 
that jon are in a serions position. There is 
tbat wrelchad Captain Kirbj." 

"I know," said Minnie, with a siRh. 

"And that dreadful American. By-the-waj, 
darling, yon have never iold me bie name. It 
isn't of any consequence, but I should like t« 
know the American's name." 

"It's— BufusK. Gunn," 

"Rufus K. Gunn; what a fanny name 1 and 
what in the world is 



"Oh, r 



hing. 






his country to have some letter of tbe alphabet 
between one's names, and he chose 'K,' be- 
cause it was so awfully uncommon. Isn't it 
funny, Kitty darling?" 

"Oh dear!" sighed her sister; "and then 
there is that pertinacious Count Girasole. Thint 
Hihal trouble we had in getting quietly rid of 
him. I'm aiVald all the time that he will not 
stay at Florence, as he said, for he seems to 
have no fixed abode. First be was going to 
Rome, and then Venice, and at last he com- 
mitted himself to a atatemenl that he had to 
remain at Florence, and so enabled us to get 
rid of him. But I know he'll come upon us 
again somewhere, and then we'll have all the 
trouble over ag^n. Ob dear I Well, Minnie 



"What is it f" 

" It's a funny name," aud Minnie ; " a 

"Tell it tome." 

"It's Scone Dacres; and isn't that a funny 



Mrs. Willonghby started at the r 
that name. Then she turned away her head, 
and did not say a word for a long time. 

"Kitty!" 

" Kitty darling, what's the matter ?" 

Mrs. Willonghby turned her head once more. 
Her face was quite calm, and her voice had its 
usual tone, as she asked, 

" Say that name again." 

" Scone Dacres," said Minnie. 

"Scone Dacres!" repeated Mrs. Willougli- 
by ; " and what sort of a man is he ?" 

"Big— very big— awfully big!" said Min- 
nie. " Great, big bead and broad shoulders. 
Great, big arms, that carried me as if I were a 
feather; big beard too; and it tickled me so 
when he — he pretended that he was my father ; 
and very sad. And, oh I I know I should be sb 
awfully fond of him. And, oh I Kitty darling, 
what do yon think f " 

"Wha't, dearest?'' 

"Why, I'm — I'm afraid-^I'm really begin- 
ning to— to— like him — just a little tiny bit, 

"Scone Dacres!" repeated Mrs. Willongh- 
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by, who didn t seem to have heard th a ksl ef 
fusion. " Scone Dacres Well darl ng don I 
trouble yourself he ehant trouble you 
" But I woBf h ni to said Minn e 
e child 1 




CHAPTER X. 



A FBw days after this Hawbuiy was in bis 
room, when DiicreB entered. 

" Hallo, old man, what's up now? How goes 
thewar?" said Hawbury. " But what the mis- 
chief s the matter ? You look cut up. Your 
brow is sad ; your eyes beseatb flash like a fal- 
chion from its sheath. What's happened? You 
look half Buub bed, and half despemta. " 

Dacres said not a word, but flung himself 
into a chair with a look that suited Hawbuiy's 
description of him qnite accnralely. Hia brows 
lowered into a heavjfrown, his lips were com- 
pressed, and his breath came quick sod hard 
through his inflated nostrils. He sat thus for 
some time withont taking any notice whatever 
of his friend, and at length lighted a cigar, 
which he smoked, as he often did when ex- 
cited, in great voluminous pufFs. Hawbury 
said nothing, bat after one or two quick glances 
at bis friend, rang a bell and ordered some 
"Bass." 

" Here, old fellow," said he, drawine the at- 
tention of Dacres to the refreshing draught. 
" Take some—' Quaff, oh, quaff this kind ne- 
penthe, and forget thy lost Lenore.' " 

Dacres at this gave a heavy sigh that sound- 
ed like a groan, and swallowed several tumlleis 



"Hawbuiyl" said he at. length, in a half- 
stifled voice. 

"Well, old man?" 

"I've had a blow to-day full on the breast 
that ftirly staggered me." 

" By Jove 1" 

"Fact. Fve just come from a mad ride 
along the shore. I've been mad, 1 think, for 
two or three hours. Of all the monstrous, 
abomin^le, infernal, and unheard-of catastro- 
phes this is the worst." 

He stopped, and puffed away desperately at 
his cigar. 

" Don't keep a fellow in suspense this way," 
said Hawbury at last. "What's np? Out 
with it, man." 

" Well, you know, yesterday I called there." 

Hawbury nodded. 

" She was not at home." 

"So yon said." 

" You know she really wasn't, for 1 told yon 
that I met their carriage. I'he whole party 
were in it, and on the front seat beside Minnie 
there was another lady. This is the one that 
I had not seen before. She makes the fourth 
in that party. She and Minnie had their backs 
taraed as they came up. The other ladies 
bowed as they passed, and as I held off my hat 
I half turned to catch Minnie's eyes, when I 
caught sight of the face of the lady. It startled 
me so much that I was thunder-struck, and 
stood there with my hat off al'ter they had 
passed me for some time." 

"Yoa said nothing abont that, old chap. 
Who the deuce could she have been?" • 

"So, I said nolhiag about it. As I cantered 
off I began to think that it was only a fancy of 
mine, and finally I was sure of it, and laughed 
it offj For, you must know, the lady's face 
looked astonishingly like a certain face that I 
don't particularly care to see— certainly not in 
such close connection with Minnie. But, you 
see, I thought it might have been my fancy, so 
that I finally shook off the feeling, and said no- 
thing to you about it." 

Dacres paused here, rubbed his hand violent- 
ly over his hair at the place where the scar was, 
nnd then, fVonning heavily, resumed : 

" Well, this afternoon I called again. They 
were at home. On entering I found three la- 
dies there. One was Lady Dalrymple, and the 
others were Minnie and her friend Ethel — either 
her friend or her sister. I think she's her sis^ 
ler. Well, I sat for ahont five miuulea, and^ 
was just beginning to feel the full sense of my 
happiness, when the door opened and another 
lady entered. Hawbury" — and Dacres's tones 
deepened into an awful solemnity — " Hawbnry, 
it was the lady that I saw in the carriage yes- 
terday. One look at her was enough. I was 
assured then that my impressions yesterday 
were not dreams, but the damnable and abhor- 



" What impressions — youhav 
yon know f" 

" Wait a minute. I rose aa a 



I't told me yet, 




conrronted her. She looked at me CRlmlj, and 
[hen Btood as thongh expecting to be intro- 
duced. There nu no emotion liaibte whal- 
CTer. She was prepared for it: I was not: 
and eo ehe was as cool aa wben I saw her last, 
and, what is more, just as joungandbeaatirul." 

"The devil!" cried Hawbnry. 

Dacres poured out another glass of ale and 
drank it. His hand trembled slightly as he put 
down the kIus, and he eat for some ^me in 
tliouRht before he went on. 

'"Well, Lady Dalrymple introduced ns. It 
woB Mre. Willoughby !" 

"By Jove!" cried Hawbuty, "I saw yon 
nere coming to that." 

"Well, jou know, the whole thing was so 
sudden, so unexpected, and bo perfectly over- 
. whelming, that Z stood transHxed. I said no- 
thing. I believe I bowed, end then eomehow 
or other, I really don't know bow, I got away, 
and, mounting my horse, rode off like a mad- 
man. Then I came home, and here you see 

w for Eom. 



How could I be mi!- 



le your wife took f" 
\o before, didn't I?" 

Mightn't there Ik 



"Are yon sore the name was Willoughbj!' 

"Perfectly SI " 

" And that is 

" Yes ; 1 told you tt 

" Yes. But think n 
some mistake ?" 

"Pooh ! how could there be any mistsier 

" Didn't you see any change in her ?" 

"No, only that she looked much more 
than she used to. Not eo active, yon I 
In her best days she was always oxcilabk, anil 
a little demonstrative ; but now s 
have sobered down, and is as quiet and well- 
bred HB any of the others." I 

"Was iherenot any change in her bi all!" I 

"Not so much BS i would have siippoBed: I 
certainly not so much as there ie in me. Bat I 
then I've been knocking about all over the | 
world, and she's been living a life of peace and 
calm, with the sweet consciousness of having 
:riumphed over a hated husband, and possess- 
handsotne competency. Now she min- 
ety. Site associaies with 
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.^rd^ and ladies. She enjoys life in England, 
fe^hile I am an exile. No doubt she passes for 
3ft. fine young widow. No doubt, too, she has 
L<«ts of admirers. They aspire to her hand. 
!niey write poetry to her. They make love to 
kier. Confound her!" 

Dacres's voice grew more and more agitated 
Emnd excited as he spoke, and at length his ti- 
x~ade against his wife ended in something that 
^%v^as almost a roar. 

Hawbury said nothing, but listened, with his 
Cace full of sympathy. At last his pent-up 
Reeling found expression in his favorite excla- 
luation, "By Jove!" 

" Wouldn't I be justified in wringing her 
neck ?'* asked Dacres, after a pause. '* And 
ivhat's worse," he continued, without waiting 
for an answer to his question — ** what's worse, 
lier presence here in this unexpected way has 
^yen me, me, mind you, a sense of guilt, while 
sfie is, of course, immaculate. /, mind you — 
J, the injured husband, with the scar on my 
liead from a wound made by her hand, and 
ail the ghosts of my ancestors howling curses 
over me at night for my desolated and ruined 
home — / am to be conscience-stricken in her 
presence, as if I were a felon, while she, the re- 
ally guilty one — the blight and bitter destruction 
of my life — she is to appear before me now as 
injured, and must make her appearance here, 
standing by the side of that sweet child-angel, 
and warning me away. Confound it all, man ! 
X)o you mean to say that such a thing is to be 
borne ?" 

Dacres was now quite frantic ; so Hawbury, 
with a sigh of perplexity, lighted a fresh cigar, 
and thus took refuge from the helplessness of 
his position. It was clearly a state of things 
in which advice was utterly useless, and conso- 
lation impossible. What could he advise, or 
what consolation could he ofier ? The child- 
angel was now out of his friend's reach, and the 
worst fears of the lover were more than real- 
ized. 

" I told you I was afraid of this," continued 
Dacres. " I had a suspicion that she was alive, 
and I firmly believe she'll outlive me forty 
years ; but I must say I never expected to see 
her in this way, under such circumstances. 
And then to find her so infernally beautiful ! 
Confound her ! she don't look over twenty-five. 
How the mischief does she manage it? Oh, 
she's a deep one ! But perhaps she's changed. 
She seems so calm, and came into the room so 
gently, and looked at me so steadily. Not a 
tremor, not a shake, as I live. Calm, Sir; 
cool as steel, and hard too. She looked away, 
and then looked back. They were searching 
glances, too, as though they read me through 
and through. Well, there was no occasion for 
that. She ought to know Scone Dacres well 
enough, I swear. Cool ! And there stood I, 
with the blood flashing to my head, and throb- 
bing fire underneath the scar of her wound — 
hers — her own property, for she made it! 
That was the woman «that kicked me, that 



struck at me, that caused the destruction of my 
ancestral house, ^hat drove me to exile, and 
that now drives me back from' my love. But, 
by Heaven ! it '11 take more than her to do it ; 
and 111 show her again, as I showed her once 
before, that Scone Dacres is her master. And, 
by Jove ! shell find that it '11 take more than 
herself to keep me away from Minnie Fay." 

**See here, old boy," said Hawbury, "you 
may as well throw up the sponge." 

**I won't," said Dacres, gruffly. 

** You see it isn't your wife that you have to 
consider, but the girl ; and do you think the 
girl or her friends would have a married man 
paying his attentions in that quarter ? Would 
you have the face to do it under your own wife's 
eye? By Jove I" 

The undeniable truth of this assertion was 
felt by Dacres even in his rage. But the very 
fact that it was unanswerable, and that he was 
helpless, only served to deepen and intensify 
his rage. Yet he said nothing ; it was only in 
his face and manner that his rage was mani- 
fested. He appeared almost to suffocate un- 
der the rush of fierce, contending passions ; big 
distended veins swelled out in his forehead, 
.which was also drawn far down in a gloomy 
frown ; his breath came thick and fast, and his 
hands were clenched tight together. Hawbury 
watched him in silence as before, feeling all 
the time the impossibility of saying any thing 
that could be of any use whatever. 

** Well, old fellow," said Dacres at last, giv- 
ing a long breath, in which he seemed to throw 
oiF some of his excitement, "you're right, of 
course, and I am helpless. There's no chance 
for me. Paying attentions is out of the ques- 
tion, and the only thing for me to do is to give 
up the whole thing. But that isn't to be done 
at once. It's been long since I've seen any 
one for whom I felt any tenderness, and this 
little thing, I know, is fond of me. I can't 
quit her at once. I must stay on for a time, 
at least, and have occasional glimpses at her. 
It gives me a fresh sense of almost heavenly 
sweetness to look at her fair young face. Be- 
sides, I feel that I am far more to her than any 
other man. No other man has stood to her in 
the relation in which I have stood. Recollect 
how I saved her from death. That is no light 
thing. She must feel toward me as she has 
never felt to any other. She is not one who 
can forget how I snatched her from a fearful 
death, and brought her back to life. Every 
time she looks at me she seems to convey all 
that to me in her glance." 

"Oh, well, my dear fellow, really now, "said 
Hawbury, "just think. You can't do any 
thing." 

"But I don't want to do any thing." 

" It never can end in any thing, you know." 

" But I don't want it to end in any thing." 

"You'll only bother her by entangling her 
affections." 

"But I don't want to entangle her affec- 



tions. 
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** Then what the mischief do yoa want to 
do?" 

" Why, very little. I'll start off soon for the 
uttermost ends of the earth, but I wish to stay 
a little longer and see her sweet face. It's not 
much, is it? It won't compromise her, will 
it? She need not run any risk, need she? 
And I'm a man of honor, am I not? You 
don't suppose me to be capable of any base- 
ness, do you?" 

**My dear fellow, how absurd! Of course 
not. Only I was afraid by giving way to this 
you might drift on into a worse state of mind. 
She's all safe, I fancy, surrounded as she is by 
so many guardians. It is you that I'm anxious 
about." 

*' Don't be alarmed, old chap, about me. 
I feel calmer already. I can face my situation 
firmly, and prepare for the worst. While I 
have been sitting here I have thought out the 
future. I will stay here four or five weeks. I 
will only seek solace for myself by riding about 
where I may meet her. I do not intend to go 
to the house at all. My demon of a wife may 
have the whole house to herself. I won't even 
give her the pleasure of supposing that she has 
thwarted me. She shall never even suspect 
the state of my heart. That would be bliss 
indeed to one like her, for then she would find 
herself able to put me on the rack. No, my 
boy; I've thought it all over. Scone Dacres 
is himself again.' No more nonsense now. Do 
vou understand now what I mean ?" 

"Yes," said Hawbur}-, slowly, and in his 
worst drawl ; ** but ah, really, don't you think 
it's all nonsense ?" 

**What?" 

** Why, this ducking and diving about to get 
a glimpse of her face." 

'* I don't intend to duck and dive about. I 
merely intend to ride like any other gentle- 
man. What put that into your head, man ?" 

"Well, I don't know; I gathered it from 
the way you expressed yourself." 

''Well, I don't intend any thing of the kind. 
I simply wish to have occasional looks at her 
— to get a bow and a smile of recognition 
when I meet her, and have a few addition- 
al recollections to turn over in my thoughts 
after I have left her forever. Perhaps this 
seems odd." 

" Oh no, it doesn't. I quite understand it. 
A passing smile or a parting sigh is sometimes 
more precious than any other memory. I know 
all about it, you know — looks, glances, smiles, 
sighs, and all that sort of thing, you know." 

"Well, now, old chap, there's one thing I 
want vou to do for me." 

"Well, what is it?" 

"It isn't much, old fellow. It isn't much. 
I simply wish yon to visit there." 

" Afe f — visit there t What ! me — and visit ? 
Why, my dear fellow, don't you know how I 
hate such bother ?" 

"I know all about that; but, old boy, it's 
only for a few weeks I ask it, and for my 



sake, as a particular favor. I put it in 1 
right." 

" Oh, well, really, dear boy, if you put i 
that light, you know, of course, that X'U do ; 
thing, even if it comes to letting myself 
bored to death." 

" Just a visit a day or so." 

" A visit a day I" Hawbury looked aghi 

" It isn't much to ask, you know," contim 
Dacres. ** You see my reason is this : I a 
go there myself, as you see, but I hunger 
hear about her. I should like to hear how 
looks, and what she says, and whether 
thinks of me." 

" Oh, come now ! look here, my dear 
low, you're putting it a little too strong. 1 
don't expect me to go there and talk to 
about you, you know. Why, man alive, th 
quite out of my way. I'm not much of a tc 
er at any time ; and besides, you know, the 
something distasteful in acting as — as — 
Jove ! I don't know what to call it." 

" My dear boy, you don't understand J 
Do yon think I'm a sneak ? Do you snp| 
I'd ask you to act as a go-between ? Nonsefl 
I merely ask you to go as a cursory visitor; 
don't want you to breathe my name, or e 
think of me while you are there. " 

" But suppose I make myself too agree! 
to the young lady. By Jove ! she might til 
I was paying her attentions, you know." ^ < 

" Oh no, no ! believe me, you don't ki 
her. She's too earnest; she has too much i 
to shift and change. Oh no ! I feel that 
is mine, and that the image of my own misi 
ble self is indelibly impressed upon her he 
Oh no ! you don't know her. If you had he 
her thrilling expressions of gratitude, if yon 1 
seen the beseeching and pleading looks wl 
she gave me, you would know that she is ' 
of ^those natures who love once, and once onl 

" Oh, by Jove, now ! Come I If that's 
state of the case, why, I'll go." 

"Thanks, old boy." 

" As a simple visitor." 

"Yes— that's all." 

" To talk about the weather, and that rol 

"Yes." 

" And no more." 

"No." 

" Not a word about you." 

" Not a word." 

"No leading questions, and that sort 
thing." 

"Nothingof the kind." 

" No hints, no watching, but just as if I w< 
there of my own accord." 

" That's exactly the thing." 

" Very well ; and now, pray, what good is 
this going to do to you, my boy ?" 

" Well, just this ; I can talk to yon about 
every evening, and you can tell me how 
looks, and what she says, and all that sort 
thing, you know." 

"By Jove!" 
And you'll cheer my heart, old fellow." 
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>w it, old man ; but then, yoa know, 
role jast now." 
iveV 

iwburj, uttering this exclamation, re- 
to Bilence, and wondered over bia 
fatnation. 

following day when Dacres came in 
;hat Hawbnij liad kept his word, 
•- boTO, old fellow," said he ; " bal I 
fhe old lady is an old acquaintance, 
I'm going theK lo-moirow again. 
I any thing to-daj of the cbild-angeL 
> end of a bora, you know. " 




CHAPTER XI. 



ly when lord Hawbury called on 

ymple was a very eventful one in his 
ad it not been for a slight peculiarity 
I immediats rosult of that visit would 
ofahighlyimportantcharacler. This 
aliarity coneiet^d in the fact that he 
sighted, and, therefore, on a very crit- 
□n turned away from that which would 
his greatest joy, allhongh it was full 



him as he rode up. Now the last lime that 
she had seen hira he had a very different ap- 
pearance — all his hair being burned off, trom 
bead and cheeks and chin; and the whiskers 
which he had when she tirst met him had been 
of a different Cut from the present appendages. 
In spite of this she recognized him almost in 
a moment ; and her heart beat fast, and her 
color came and want, and her haada clutched 
the window ledge convnlaively. 

" It's he!" she murmured. 

Of course there was only one idea in her 
mind, and that was that he had heard of her 
presence in Naples, and bad come to call on 

Sha sat there withont motion, with her head 
eagerly bent forward, and her eyes fixed npon 
him. He looked up carelessly as he came 
along, and with his cbin in the air, in a fashion 
peculiar to him, which, by-the-way, gave a quite 
unintentional superciliousness to his expreseion. 
For an instant his eyes rested upon her, then 
they moved away, without the slightest recog- 
nition, and wandered elaewhere. 

Ethel's heart seemed turned to atone. Ho 
had seen her. He had not noticed her. He 
bad fixed his eyes on her and then looked away. 
Bitter, indeed, was all this to her. To think 
that after so long a period of waiting — after 
such hope and watching as hers had been — 
that this should be the end. She turned away 
from the window, with a choking sensation in 
her throat. No one was in tbe room. She 
waa alone with her thoughts and ber tears. 

Suddenly her mood changed. A thought 
came to her which diapelled her gloom. The 
glance that he had given was too haaty ; per- 
haps he really had not tnirly looked at her. , 
No doabt he had come for her, and she would 
shortly be summoned down. 

And now this prospect brought oew hope. 
Light returned to her eyea, and joy to her 
heart. Yes, she would be summoned. Sho 
must prepare herself to encounter his eager 
gaze. Quickly she stepped to the mirror, hast- > 
ily she arranged those little details in which 
consists the cbarm of a lady's dress, and se- 
verely she scrutinized the face and figure re- 
fiecled there. The scrutiny was a satisfactory 
one. Pace and flgare were perfect ; nor was 
there in the world any thing more graceful and 
more lovely than tbe image there, thongb the 
one who looked upon it was far loo self-dis- 
trustful to entertain an; aoch idea as that. 

Then she seated heraelf and waited. The 
time moved slowly, indeed, as she wailed there. 
Afler a few minutes she found it impossible to 
sit an; longer. She walked to the door, held 
it open, and listened. She heard his voice be- 
low quila plainly. They had two suits of 
rooms in the house — the bedrooms up stairs 
and reception-rooms below. Here Loni Haw- 
buiy was, now, within hearing of Ethel. Well 
she knew that voice. She listened and frowned. 
The tone was too flippant. He tA%«& Y\y% >. 
man withoat a cave— \ftio ^^ra.'tteA'^ q^ wic>w-i 
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— and ihAt was a class which she scorned. 
Here he was, keeping her waiting. Here he 
was, keeping up a hatefnl clatter of small-talk, 
while her heart was aching with suspense. 

Ethel stood there listening. Minute succeed- 
ed to minute. There was no request for her. 
How strong was the contrast between the cool 
indifference of the man below, and the fever- 
ish impatience of that listener above I A wild 
impulse came to her to go down, under the pre- 
tense of looking for something ; then another 
to go doWn and out for a walk, so that he might 
see her. But in either case pride held her back. 
How could she ? Had he not already seen her ? 
Must he not know perfectly well that she was 
there ? No ; if he did not call for her she could 
not go. She could not make advances. 

Minute succeeded to minute, and Ethel stood 
burning with impatience, racked with suspense, 
a prey to the bitterest feelings. Still no mes- 
sage. Why did he delay? Her heart ached 
now worse than ever, the choking feeling in 
her throat returned, and her eyes grew moist. 
She steadied herself by holding to the door. 
Her fingers grew white at the tightness of her 
grasp ; eyes and ears were strained in their in- 
tent watchfulness over the room below. 

Of course the caller below was in a perfect 
titate of ignorance about all this. He had not 
the remotest idea of that one who now stood 
so near. He came as a martyr. He came to 
make a call. It was a thing he detested. It 
bored him. To a man like him the one thing 
to be avoided on earth was a bore. To be 
bored was to his mind the uttermost depth of 
misfortune. This he had voluntariIy»accepted. 
He was being bored, and bored to death. 

Certainly no man ever accepted a calamity 
more gracefully than Hawbury. He was charm- 
ing, affable, easy, chatty. Of course he was 
known to Lady Dalrymple. The Dowager could 
make herself as agreeable as any lady living, ex- 
cept young and beautiful ones. The conversa- 
tion, therefore, was easy and flowing. Haw- 
bury excelled in this. 

Now there are several variations in the great 
art of expression, and each of these is a minor 
art by itself. Among these may be enumerated : 

First, of course, the art of novel-writing. 

Second, the art of writing editorials. 

Third, the art of writing paragraphs. 

After these come all the arts of oratory, let- 
ter-writing, essay-writing, and all that sort of 
thing, among which there is one to which I wish 
particularly to call attention, and this is : 

The art of small-talk. 

Now this art Hawbury had to an extraor- 
dinary degree of perfection. He knew how to 
beat out the faintest shred of an idea into an 
illimitable surface of small -talk. He never 
took refuge in the weather. He left that to 
bunglers and beginners. His resources were of 
a different character, and were so skillfully man- 
aged that he never failed to leave a very agree- 
able impression. Small-talk ! Why, I've been 
in situations sometimes where I would have giv- 



en the power of writing like Dickens (if I had 
it) for perfection in this last art. 

But this careless, easy, limpid, smooth, nat- 
ural, pleasant, and agreeable flow of chat was 
nothing but gall and wormwood to the listener 
above. She ought to be there. Why was she 
so slighted ? Could it be possible that he wool^ 
go away without seeing her ? 

She was soon to know. 

She heard him rise. She heard him saunter 
to the door. 

" Thanks, yes. Ha, ha, youVe too kind- 
really — ^yes — very happy, you kno!V. To-mor- 
row, is it? Good-morning." 

And with these words he went out. 

With pale face and staring eyes Ethel darted 
back to the window. He did not see her. His 
back was turned. He mounted his horse and 
gayly cantered away. For full five minutes 
Ethel stood, crouched in the shadow of the 
window, staring after him, with her dark eyes 
burning and glowing in the intensity of their 
gaze. Then she turned away with a bewildered 
look. Then she locked the door. Then she 
flung herself upon the sofa, buried her head in 
her hands, and burst into a convulsive passion 
of tears. Miserable, indeed, were the thoughts 
that came now to that poor stricken girl as she 
lay there prostrate. She had waited long, and 
hoped fondly, and all her waiting and all her 
hope had been for this. It was for this that she 
had been praying — for this that she had so fond- 
ly cherished his memory. He had come at last, 
and he had gone ; but for her he had certainly 
shown nothing save an indiflerence as profound 
as it was inexplicable. 

Ethers excuse for not appearing at the dinner- 
table was a severe headache. Her friends in- 
sisted on seeing her and ministering to her suf- 
ferings. Among other things, they tried to cheer 
her by telling her of Hawbury. Lady Dalrym- 
ple was full of him. She told all about his fam- 
ily, his income, his habits, and his mode of life. 
She mentioned, with much satisfaction, that he 
had made inquiries after Minnie, and that she 
had promised to introduce him to her the next 
time he called. Upon which he had laughing- 
ly insisted on calling the next day. All of 
which led Lady Dalrymple to conclude that he 
had seen Minnie somewhere, and had fallen in 
love with her. 

This was the pleasing strain of conversation 
into which the ladies were led off by Lady Dal- 
rymple. When I say the ladies, I mean Lady 
Dalrymple and Minnie. Mrs. WiUoughby said 
nothing, except once or twice when she en- 
deavored to give a turn to the conversation, hi 
which she was signally unsuccessful. Lady Dal- 
rymple and Minnie engaged in an animated ar- 
gument over the interesting subject of Haw- 
bury's intentions, Minnie taking her stand on 
the ground of his indifference, the other main- 
taining the position that he was in love. Minnie 
declared that she had never seen him. Lad v Dal- 
rymple asserted her belief that he had seen her. 
The latter also asserted that Hawburv would no 
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awbury's way. 

el never made her appearance. The 
ihes which she avouched were not pre- 
l. They were real, and accompanied 
qeartaches that were far more painful. 
,iry never saw her, nor did he ever hear 
inrioned. In general he himself kept the 
sation in motion ; and as he never asked 
las, they, of course, had no opportunity 
wer. . On the other hand, there was no 
)a to volunteer any remarks about the 
ir or the character of their party. When 
led it was usually with Lady Dalrymple 
linnie ; and with these the conversation 
. always npon glittering generalities, and 
7 nothings of pleasant gosetp. All this, 
A'ill very easily account for the fsci that 
3:y, thongh visiting there constantly, nev- 
e saw Ethel, never heard her name men- 
, and had not the raintent idea thnt she 
1 near. She, on the other hand, feeling 
ire that he was utterly false and cnmplete- 
;etful, proudly and calmly held aloof, and 
ut of his way.with Ihe moat jealous care, 
I last she staid indoors altogether, for fear, 
went out, that she might meet him some- 



where. For snch a meeting she did not feel suf- 
ficiently strong. 

Often ihe thought of quitting Naples and re- 
turning to England. Tet, after all, she found 
a strange comfort in being there. She was near 
him. She heard his voice every day, and Bare 
his face. That was something. And it was 
better than absence. 

Minnie nsed always to come to her ond poor 
forth long accounts of Lord Hawbury — how he 
looked, what he said, what he did, and what he 
proposed to do. Certainly there was not the 
faintest approach to love-malting, or even sen- 
timent, in Hawhuiy's attitnde toward Minnie. 
His words were of the world of small-talk — a 
world where sentiment and love-niaking have 
but little place. Still there was the evident fact 
of his attentions, which were too frequent to be 

Hawbury rapidly became the most prominent 
subject of Minnie's conversation. She used to 
prattle away for hours about him. She alluded 
admiringly to his long whiskers. She thought 
them " lovely." She said ihat he was " awfully 
nice." She told Mrs, Willougbby that "he 
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was nicer than any of them ; and then, Kitty 
darling," she added, '* tt*s so awfully good of 
him not to be conaing and saving my life, and 
carrying me on his back down a mountain, like 
an ogre, and then pretending that he's my fa- 
ther, you know. 

" For you know, Kitty pet, IVe always longed 
80 au^fully to see some really nice person, yon 
know, who wouldn't go and save my life and 
bother me. Now he doesn't seem a bit like 
, proposing. I do hopt he won't. Don't you, 
Kitty dearest ? It's so viwh nicer not to pro- 
pose. It's 80 Aorrirf when they go and propose. 
And then, you know, I've had so much of that 
sort of thing. So, Kitty, I think he's really the 
nicest person that I ever saw, and I really think 
I'm beginning to like him." 

Far different from these were the conversa- 
tions which Mrs. Willoughby had with Ethel. 
She was perfectly familiar with Ethel's story. 
It had been confided to her long ago. She 
alone knew why it was that Ethel had walked 
untouched through crowds of admirers. The 
terrible story of her rescue was memorable to 
N her for other reasons; and the one who had 
taken the prominent part in that rescue could 
not be without interest for her. 

'* There is no use, Kitty — no use in talking 
about it any more," said Ethel one day, after 
Mrs. Willoughby had been urging her to show 
herself. **I can not. I will not. He has 
forgotten me utterly.'* 

'^ Perhaps he has no idea that you are here. 
He has never seen you." 

*^ Has he not been in Naples as long as we 
have ? He must have seen me in the streets. 
He saw Minnie." 

^* Do you think it likely that he would come 
to this house and slight you ? If he had for- 
gotten you he would not come here." 

** Oh yes, he would. He comes to see Min- 
nie. He knows I am here, of course. He 
doesn't care one atom whether I make my ap- 
pearance or not. He doesn't even give me a 
thought. It's so long since that time that he 
has forgotten even my existence. He has been 
all over the world since then, and has had a 
hundred adventures. I have been living quiet- 
ly, cherishing the remembrance of that one 
thing." 

"Ethel, is it not worth trying? Go down 
and try him," 

^^ I can not bear it. I can not look at him. 
I lose all self-command when he is near. I 
should make a fool of myself. He would look 
at me with a smile of pity. Could I endure 
that ? No, Kitty ; my weakness must never be 
known to him." 

** Oh, Ethel, how I wish you could try it !" 

"Kitty, just think how utterly I am forgot- 
ten. Mark this now. He knows I was at your 
house. He must remember your name. He 
wrote to me there, and I answered him from 
there. He sees you now, and your name must 
be associated with mine in his memory of me, 
if he has any. Tell me now, Kitty, has he ever 



mentioned me? has he ever asked yon abont 
me? has he ever made the remotest allusion to 
me?" 

Ethel spoke rapidly and impetuously, and as 
she spoke she raised herself from the sofa where 
she was reclining, and turned her large, earnest 
eyes full upon her friend with anxioas and ea> 
ger watchfulness. Mrs. Willoughby looked back 
at her with a face full of sadness, and moorn- 
fully shook her head. 

"You see," said Ethel, as she sank down 
again — ** you see how true my impression is." 

"I must say," said Mrs. Willoughby, "that 
I thought of this before. I fully expected that 
he would make some inquiry after you. I was 
so confident In the noble character of the man, 
both from your story and the description of oth- 
ers, that I could not believe yon were right. 
But you are right, my poor Ethel. I wish I 
could comfqrt you, but I can not. Indeed, mj 
dear, not omy has he not questioned me abont 
you, but he evidently avoids me. It is not that 
he is engrossed with Minnie, for he is not so; 
but he certainlv has some reason of his own for 
avoiding me. Whenever he speaks to me there 
is an evident efibrt on his part, and though per- 
fectly courteous, his manner leaves a certain 
disagreeable impression. Tes, he certainly has 
some reason for avoiding me." 

"The reason is plain enough," munnnred 
Ethel. " He wishes to prevent yon from speak- 
ing about a painful subject, or at least a dis- . 
tasteful one. He keeps you off at a distance bj 
an excess of formality. He will give yon no 
opportunity whatever to introduce any mention 
of me. And now let me also ask you this— 
does he ever take any notice of any allusion 
that may be made to me ?" 

"I really don't remember hearing any allu- 
sion to you." 

" Oh, that's scarcely possible I You and Min- 
nie must sometimes have alluded to ' Ethel.' " 

" Well, now that you put it in that light, I 
do remember hearing Minnie allude to yon on 
several occasions. Once she wondered why 
' Ethel' did not ride. Again she remarked how 
'Ethel' would enjoy a particular view." 

"And he heard it?" 

"Oh, of course." 

" Then there is not a shadow of a doubt left. 
He knows I am here. He has forgotten me so 
totally, and is so completely indifferent, that be 
comes here and pays attention to another who 
is in the very same house with me. It is hard. 
Oh, Kitty, is it not? Is it not bitter? How 
could I have thought this of him f" 

A high-hearted girl was Ethel, and a proud 
one ; but at this final confirmation of her worst 
fears there burst from her a sharp cry, and she 
buried her face in her hands, and moaned and 
wept. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

OIRASOLE AGAIN. 

day Mrs. Willoughby and Minnie were 
dng. Hawbury was riding by the car- 
n the side next Minnie, when sudden- 
attention was arrested by a gentleman 
leback who was approaching them at an 
kce, and staring hard at them. Min- 
md suddenly grasped her sister's arm 
2;htly, while her color came and went 

dear!" sighed Mrs. Willoughby. 
, what shall I do ?'* said Minnie, in a 
liisper. "Can't we pretend not to see 

nsense, you little goose," was the reply, 
can you think of such rudeness ?" 
his time the gentleman had reached 
md Mrs. Willoughby stopped the car- 
nd spoke to him in a tone of gracious 
, in which there was a sufficient recog- 
f his claims upon her attention, mingled 
slight hauteur that was intended to act 
3ck upon his Italian demonstrativeness. 
t was no other than the Count Girasole,. 
eyes glowed with excitement and delight, 
hat was ofif and as far away from his head 
ible, and a thousand emotions contend- 
ther for expression upon his swarthy and 
me countenance. As soon as he could 
le poured forth a torrent of exclamations 
aazing volubility, in the midst of which 
a black eyes scrutinized very closely the 
r the ladies, and finally turned an inter- 
B glance upon Hawbury, who sat on his 
egarding the new-comer with a certain 
irprise not unmingled with snpercilious- 
Hawbury's chin was in the air, his eyes 
languidly upon the stranger, and his left 
ayed with his left whisker. He really 
no offense whatever. He knew abso- 
lothing about the stranger, and had not 
;htest intention of giving offense. It 
aply a way he had. It was merely the 
attitude of the English swell before he 
duced. As it was, that first glance which 
e threw at the English lord inspired him 
e bitterest hate, which was destined to 
e important results afterward. 
Willoughby was too good-natured and 
6 to slight the Count in any way. Aft- 
)dncing the two gentlemen she spoke a 
re civil words, and then bowed him away, 
rasole did not at all take the hint. On 
itrary, as the carriage started, he turned 
rse and rode along with it on the side 
[rs. Willoughby. Hawbury elevated his 
ws, and stared for an instant, and then 
Q talking with Minnie. And now Min- 
)wed much more animation than usual, 
as much agitated and excited by this 
I appearance of one whom she hoped to 
Pt rid of, and talked rapidly, and laughed 
isly, and was so terrified at the idea that 
le was near that she was afraid to look 
D 



at him, but directed all her attention to Haw- 
bury. It was a slight, and Girasole showed that 
he felt it ; but Minnie could not help it. After 
a time Girasole mastered his feelings, and be- 
gan an animated conversation with Mrs. Wil- 
loughby in very broken English. Girasole's 
excitement at Minnie's slight made him some- 
what incoherent, his idioms were Italian rather 
than English, and his pronunciation was very 
bad ; he also had a fashion of using an Italian 
word when he did not know the right English 
one, and so the consequence was that Mrs. Wil- 
loughby understood not much more than one- 
quarter of his remarks. 

Mrs. Willoughby did not altogether enjoy this 
state of things, and so she determined to put 
an end to it by shortening her drive. She 
therefore watched for an opportunity to do this 
so as not to make it seem too marked, and 
finally reached a place which was suitable. 
Here the carriage was turned, when, just as it 
was half-way round, they noticed a horseman 
approaching. It was Scone Dacres, who had 
been following them all the time, and who had 
not expected that the carriage would turn. 
He was therefore taken completely by surprise, 
and was close to them before he could collect 
his thoughts so as to do any thing. To evade 
them was impossible, and so he rode on. As 
he approached, the ladies saw his face. It was 
a face that one would remember afterward. 
There was on it a profound sadness and dejec- 
tion, while at the same time the prevailing ex- 
pression was one of sternness. The ladies both 
bowed. Scone Dacres raised his hat, and dis- 
closed his broad, massive brow. He did not 
look at Minnie. His gaze was fixed on Mrs. 
Willoughby. Her veil was down, and he seem- 
ed trying to read her face behind it. As he 
passed he threw a quick, vivid glance at Gira- 
sole. It was not a pleasant glance by any 
means, and was full of quick, fierce, and in- 
solent scrutiny — a " Who-the-devil-are-you ?" 
glance. It was for but an instant, however, 
and then he glanced at Mrs. Willoughby again, 
and then he had passed. 

The ladies soon reached their home, and at 
once retired to Mrs. Willoughby's room. There 
Minnie flung herself upon the sofa, and Mrs. 
Willoughby sat down, with a perplexed face. 

"What in the world are we to do?" said 
she. 

"I'm sure / don't know," said Minnie. " I 
knew it was going to be so. I said that he 
would find me again." 

" He is so annoying." 

"Yes, but, Kitty dear, we can't be rude to 
him, you know, for he saved my life. But 
it's horrid, and I really begin to feel quite des- 
perate." 

" I certainly will not let him see you. I 
have made up my mind to that." 

"And oh! how he will he coming and call- 
ing, and tease, tease, teasing. Oh dear ! I do 
wonder what Lord Hawbury thought. He 
looked 80 amazed. And then — oh, Kitty dear. 
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it was 80 awfully funny ! — did you notice that 
other man ?" 

Mrs. Willoughby nodded her head. 

" Did you notice how awfully black he look- 
ed ? He wouldn't look at me at all. / know 
why." 

Mrs. Willoughby said nothing. 

" He's awfully jealous. Oh, / know it. I 
saw it in his faqe. He was as black as a thun- 
der-cloud. Oh dear ! And it's all about me. 
Oh, Kitty darling, what shall I do ? There will 
be something dreadful, I know. And how 
shocking to have it about me. And then the 
newspapers. They'll all have it. And the re- 
porters. Oh dear ! Kitty, why don't you say 
something ?" 

"Why, Minnie dearest, I really don't know 
what to say." 

' ^ But, darling, yon must say something. And 
then that Scone Dacres. I'm more afraid of 
him than any body. Oh, I know he's going to 
kilt some one. He is so big. Oh, if you had 
only been on his back, Kitty darling, and had 
him run down a steep mountain-side, you'd be 
as awfully afraid of him as I am. Oh, how I 
wish Lord Hawbury would drive them off, or 
somebody do something to saVe me." 

* * Would you rather that Lord Hawbury would 
stay, or would you like him to go too ?" 

" Oh dear ! I don't care. If he would only 
go quietly and nicely, I should like to have him 
go too, and never, never see a man again ex- 
cept dear papa. And I think it's a shame. 
And I don't see why I should be so persecuted. 
And I'm tired of staying here. And I don't 
want to stay here any more. And, Kitty dar- 
ling, why shouldn't we all go to Rome ?" 

"To Rome?" 

"Yes." 

"Would you prefer Rome?" asked Mrs. 
Willoughby, thoughtfully. 

"Well, yes — for several reasons. In the 
first place, I must go somewhere, and I'd rather 
go there than any where else. Then, you know, 
that dear, delightful holy-week will soon be 
here, and I'm dying to be in Rome." 

"I think it would be better for all of us," 
said Mrs. Willoughby, thoughtfully — "for all 
of us, if we were in Rome." 

" Of course it would, Kitty sweetest, and es- 
pecially me. Now if I am in Rome, I can pop 
into a convent whenever I choose. " 

"A convent I" exclaimed Mrs. Willoughby, 
in surprise. 

" Oh yes — it's going to come to that. They're 
all so horrid, you know. Besides, it's getting 
worse. I got a letter yesterday from Captain 
Kirby, written to me in England. He didn't 
know I was here. He has just arrived at Lon- 
don, and was* leaving for our place on what he 
called the wings of the wind. I expect him 
here at almost any time. Isn't it dreadful, 
Kitty dearest, to have so many? As fast as 
one goes another comes, and then they all come 
together ; and do you Icnow, darling, it really 
makes one feel qmte dizzy, I'm sure / don't 



know what to do. And that's why I'm think- 
ing of a convent, you know. " ^ 

"But you're not a Catholic." 

" Oh yes, I am, you know. Papa'&an Anglo- 
Catholic, and I don't see the difference. Be- 
sides, they're all the time going over to Rome; 
and why shouldn't I ? I'll be a novice — that 
is, you know, I'll only go for a time, and not 
take the vows. The more I think of it, the 
more I see that it's the only thing there is for 
me to do." 

"Well, Minnie, I really think so too, and 
not only for you, but for all of us. There's 
Ethel, too ; poor dear girl, her health is veir 
miserable, you know. I think a change would 
do her good." 

"Of course it would; I've been talking to 
her about it. But she won't hear of learing 
Naples. I wish she wouldn't be so awfully sad." 

" Oh yes ; it will certainly be the best thing 
for dear Ethel, and for you and me and all 
of us. Then we must be in Rome in holy- 
week. I wouldn't miss that for any thing." 

"And then, too, you know, Kitty darling, 
there's another thing," said Minnie, very con- 
fidentially, " and it's very important. In Rome, 
you know, all the gentlemen are clergymen- 
only, you know, the clergymen of the Roman 
Church can't marry ; and so, you know, of 
course, they can never propose, no matter if 
they were to save one's life over and over again. 
And oh ! what a relief that would be to find 
one's self among those dear, darling, delightfol 
priests, and ho chance of having one's life saved 
and having an instant proposal following! It 
would be so charming." 

Mrs. Willoughby smiled. 

"Well, Minnie dearest," said she, "I really 
think that we had better decide to go to Rome, 
and I don't see any difficulty in the way." 

"The only difficulty that I can see," said 
Minnie, " is that I shouldn't like to hurt theif 
feelings, you know." 

"Their feelings!" repeated her sister, in » 
doleful voice. 

" Yes ; but then, you see, some one's feelings 
must be hurt eventually, so that lessens one*^ 
responsibility, you know ; doesn't it, Kitty dar- 
ling?" 

While saying this Minnie had risen and goo® 
to the window, with the intention of taking her 
seat by it. No sooner had she reached tb® 
place, however, than she stxirted back, with * 
low exclamation, and, standing on one side^ 
looked cautiously forth. 

" Come here," she said, in a whisper. 

Mrs. Willoughby went over, and Minnie di' 
rected her attention to some one outside. I^ 
was a gentleman on horseback, who was pass" 
ing at a slow pace. His head was bent on hi5 
breast. Suddenly, as he passed, he raised his 
head and threw over the house a quick, search- 
ing glance. They could see without being seen. 
They marked the profound sadness that was 
over his face, and saw the deep disappointment 
with which his head fell. 
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*' Scone Dacres !" said Minnie, as he passed 
an. ** How awfuhy sad he is !** 
Mrs. Willoaghby said nothing. 
*' But, after all, I don't believe it'^ me,V 
" Why not ?" 

^^ Because he didn't look at me a bit when he 
passed to-day. He looked at you, though." 
** Nonsense!" 

'' Yes, and his face had an at&fuUy hungry 
look. I know what makes him sad." 
" What ?" 

'* He's in love with you." 
Mrs. WiUoughby stared at Minnie for a mo- 
ment. Then a short laugh burst from her. 

" Child !" she exclaimed, "you have no idea 
of any thing in the world but falling in love. 
You will find out some day that there are other 
"feelings than that." 

"But, Kitty dear," said Minnie, "didn't you 
notice something very peculiar about him ?" 
"What?" 

" I noticed it. I had a good look at him. 
I saw that he fixed his eyes on you with — oh ! 
such a queer look. And he was awfully sad 
too. He looked as if he would like to seize 
you and lift you on his horse and carry you off, 
just like young Lochinvar." 

"Me !" said Mrs. WiUoughby, with a strange 
intonation. 
"Yes, you — oh yes; really now." 
"Oh, you little goose, you always think of 
i people rushing after one and carrying one off." 
[ . "Well, I'm sure I've had reason to. So 
many people have always been running after 
me, and snatching me up as if I were a parcel, 
and carrying me every where in all sorts of 
places. And I think it's too bad, and I really 
wish they'd stop it. But, Kitty dear- 
"What?" 

" About this Scone Dacres. Don't you really 
think there's something very peculiarly sad, 
and very delightfully interesting and pathetic, 
and all that sort of thing, in his poor dear old 
face?" 

"I think Scone Dacres has suffered a great 
deal," said Mrs. WiUoughby, in a thoughtful 
tone. " But come now. Let us go to Ethel. 
She's lonely." 

Soon after they joined the other ladies, and 
talked over the project of going to Rome. Lady 
Dalrymple offered no objection ; indeed, so far 
as she had any choice, she preferred it. She 
was quite willing at all times to do whatever 
the rest proposed, and also was not without 
some curiosity as to the proceedings during 
holy-week. Ethel offered no objections either. 
She had fallen into a state of profound melan- 
choly, from which nothing now could rouse her, 
and so she listened listlessly to the discussion 
about the subject. Mrs. WiUoughby and Min- 
nie had the most to say on this point, and of- 
fered the chief reasons for going ; and thus it 
was finally decided to take their departure, and 
to start as soon as possible. 

Meanwhile Girasole had his own thoughts and 
experiences. He had already, some time before. 



been conscious that his attentions were not want- 
ed, but it was only on the part of the other la- 
dies that he noticed any repugnance to himself. 
On Minnie's part he had not seen any. In spite 
of their graciousness and their desire ijiot to 
hurt his feelings, they had not been able to avoid 
showing that, while they felt grateful for his 
heroism in the rescue of Minnie, they could not 
think of giving her to him. They had manoeu- 
vred well enough to get rid of him, but Girasole, 
had also manoeuvred on his part to find them 
again. He had fallen off from them at first 
when he saw that they were determined on ef- 
fecting this ; but after allowing a sufficient time 
to elapse, he had no difficulty in tracking them, 
and finding them at Naples, as we have seen. 

But here he made one or two discoveries. 

One was that Minnie already had an accept- 
ed lover in the person of Lord Hawbury. The 
lofty superciliousness of the British nobleman 
seemed to Girasole to be the natural result of 
his position, and it seemed the attitude of the 
successful lover toward the rejected suitor. 

The other discovery was that Minnie herself 
was more pleased with the attentions of the En- 
glish lord than with his own. This was now 
evident, and he could not help perceiving that 
his difficulties were far more formidable from 
the presence of such a rival. 

But Girasole was not easily daunted. In the 
first place, he had unbounded confidence in his 
own fascinations ; in the second place, he be- 
lieved that he had a claim on Minnie that no 
other could equal, in the fact that he had saved 
her life ; in the third place, apart from the ques- 
tion of love, he believed her to be a prize of no 
common value, whose English gold would be 
welcome indeed to his Italian need and greed ; 
while, finally, the bitter hate with which Lord 
Hawbury had inspired him gave an additional 
zest to the pursuit, and made him follow after 
Minnie with fresh ardor. 

Once or twice after this he called upon them. 
On the first occasion only Lady Dalrymple was 
visible. On the second, none of the ladies were 
at home. He was baffled, but not discouraged. 
Returning from his call, he met Minnie and Mrs. 
WiUoughby. Hawbury was with them, riding 
beside Minnie. The ladies bowed, and Gira- 
sole, as before, coolly turned his horse and rode 
by the carriage, talking with Mrs. WiUoughby, 
and trying to throw at Minnie what he intend- 
ed to be impassioned glances. But Minnie 
would not look at him. Of course she was 
frightened as usual, and grew excited, and, as 
before, talked with unusual animation to Haw- 
bury. Thus she overdid it altogether, and more 
than ever confirmed Girasole in the opinion that 
she and Hawbury were affianced. 

Two days after this Girasole called again. 

A bitter disappointment was in store for 
him. 

They were not there — they had gone. 

Eagerly he inquired where. 

**To Rome," was the reply. 

"To HomeV Yift isivx\X«t^^,\i^\w^'wi\sL^ ^^^ 
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Meth, and tnoiiDtiDg bis borse humedlj, he 
rode away. 

He was not OQe to be daunted. He had set 
a certain task before him self, and coald not easi- 
ly be turned aside. He thought bitterly of Che 
ingratitnde with which he had been treated. 
He brought before his mind the " stony British 
Blare," the sapercilioas smile, and the imperti- 
nent and ioinlting eipression of Hawbnry'g &ce 
as he sat on his saddle, with his chin np, strok- 
ing his whiskers, and snireyed him for the first 
time. All these things combined to stimalate 
the hate as well as the love of Girasole. He 
felt that he himself was not one who canld be 
lightly diEmiesed, and determined that thej 
should learn this. 



CHAPTEE XUr. 



HiwBURi had immolated himself for as 
mnch as half a dozen times to gratify Dacres. 
He had sacrificed himgelf oier and over npon 
the altar of friendsbip, and had allowed him- 
self to be bored to death becanse Dacres so 
wished it. The whole nnmber of his calls was 
in reality only abont five or six ; bat that nnm- 
ber, to one of his Uaie and temperament, seemed 
positively enormons, and represented an im- 
mense amonni of human saffering. 

One day, npon reaching his quarters, after 
one of these calls, ha found Dacres there, mak- 
ing himself, as usaal, very mnch at home. 

"Well, my dear fellow," said Hawbnry, 



cheerfully, "how waves the flag now? An 
you hauling it down, or are you stand 
your guns ? Toss over itie cigars, and give m 
acconnt of yourself." 

"Do you know any thing aboac law, 
bury ?" was Dacres's answer. 

"•Law?" 

"Yes." 

"No, not much. But what in Ibe woriJ 
makes jon ask such a question as that ? Lid 
No— not I." 

" Well, there's a point that I should like a 
ask somebody abont. " 

"Why not get a lawyer?" 

"An Italian lawyer's no use." 

" Well, English lawyers are to be found. 1 
dare say there are twenty within five miDnia' 
distance of this place." 

"Oh, I don't want lo bother. I onlynsit- 
ed to ask soma one's opinion iu a general wi;.' 

"Well, what's the point?" 

"Why this," said Dacres, after alitllebes- 
talion. "Toa've heard of outlawry ?'' 

"Sboald tbink I had—Robin Hood andlu! 
merry men, Lincoln green, Sherwood Foral, 
and all ihac sort of thing, you know. 
what ihemischief sets you thinking about Robin 
Hoodr 

"Oh, I don't mean that rot. I men 
outlawry-^when a fellow's in debt, you kiiDw.' 

"Well?" 

"Well; if he goes out of the coantry,9Dd 
slays away a certain nnmber of years, the deh'! 
outlawed, you know," 

"The deuce it is 1 Isit,though7 7'tsbMii 
in debt, but I always managed to pnll ihroiijl 
without getting so far. But ihafs conv 
for some fellows too." 

"I'm a little muddy abont it, but I'veheiri 
something to this effect. I think the t 
seven years. If the debt is not acknowledp^ 
during the intervai, it's outlawed. And so'- 
'pon my life, my dear fellow, I really doii'l tn 
bnt that I've jumbled up some fragmeDU 
English law with American. I felt that 1 1 
muddy, and so I thought I'd ask you." 

"Don't know any more about it than alnn' 
the antediluvians. " 

"It's an important point, and I shosld Bt 
to have it looked up." 

"Well, get a lawyer here; half London ii 
on the Continent. But still, my dear fello", ' 
don't see what you're driving at. You're sol 
in debt?" 

" No— this isn't debt; but it struck me tb» 
this might possibly apply to other kinds of con- 

"6h!" 

"Yes." 

" How — such as what, for instance ?" 

"Well, you see, I thought, you know, thai 
all contracts mighihe included under it,; andw 
I thought that if seven years or so annulled 
all contracts, it might have some cfie 
know, upon — the — the — the marriage contract, 
yon know." 
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lis Hawbnry started np, stared at Da- 
ve a loud whistle, and then exclaimed, 
Jove!" 

lay be mistaken," said Dacres, modestly, 
itaken? Why, old chap, you're mad. 
je ? Good Lord ! don't you know no- 
Ein abrogate that ? Of course, in case 
3, one can get a divorce ; but there is no 
ay. Seven years ? By Jove ! A good 
it. Why, man, if that were so, the king- 
3uld be depopulated. Husbands run- 
• from wives, and wives from husbands, 
the required seven years abroad. By 
You see, too, there's another thing, my 
Carriage is a sacrament, and you've not 
I; to untie the civil knot, but the clerical 
^ boy. , No, no ; there's no help for it. 
ve your word, old chap, * till death do 
' and you're in for it." 
lis Dacres said nothing ; it appeared to 
is project from his mind. He relapsed 
sullen sort of gloom, and remained so 
e time. At last he spoke : 
wburyl" 
jU ?" 

ve you found out who that fellow is ?" 
lat fellow?" 

ly that yellow Italian that goes prowl- 
md after my wife." 
yes; I heard something or other to- 

lat was it ?'* 

ill, it seems that he saved her life, or 

ng of that sort." 

red her life I " Dacres started. " How ? 

Cool, too!" 
, on the Alps somewhere." 

the Alps ! saved her life ! Come now, 
that," said Dacres, with bitter intona- 
Aha! don't I know her? I warrant 
J contrived all that. Oh, she's deep! 
V did it happen ? Did you hear ?" 
jU, I didn't hear any thing very definite, 
something about a precipice. It was 
^alrymple that told me. It seems she 
)cked over a precipice by an avalanche." 
iswhat? Knocked where? Overaprec- 
By a what — an avalanche ? Good Lord ! 

believe it. I swear I don't. She in- 
it all. It's some of her infernal hum- 
she slid off over the snow, so as to get 

go after her. Oh, don't I know her 

ways!" 

jll, come now, old man, you shouldn't 
lard on her. You never said that flirt- 
as one of her fa.ults." 
ill, neither it was ; but, as she is a demon, 
pable of any thing ; and now she has so- 
lown, and all her vices have taken this 
Oh yes. I know her. No more storms 
o rage, no fury — all quiet and sly. Flirt- 

Ha, ha ! That's the word. And my 
And going about the country, tumbling 
icipices, with devilish handsome Italians 
own to save her life ! Ha, ha, ha ! I 
t!" 



**See here, old boy, I swear you're too sus- 
picious. Come now. You're going too far. 
If she chooses, she may trump up the . same 
charge against you and the child-angel at Ve- 
suvius. Come now, old boy, be just. You can 
afford to. . Your wife may be a fiend in hu- 
man form ; and if you insist uponit, I've nothing 
to say. But this last notion of yours is nothing 
but the most wretched absurdity. It's worse. 
It's lunacy." 

"Well, well," said Dacres, in a milder tone; 
" perhaps she didn't contrive it. But then, you 
know," he added, "it's just as good for her. 
She gets the Italian. Ha, ha, ha!" 

His laugh was forced, feverish, and unnat- 
ural. Hawbury didn't like it, and tried to 
change the subject. 

"Oh, by-the-way,'* said he, "you needn"'t 
have any further trouble about any of them. 
You don't seem inclined to take any definite 
action, so the action will be taken for you." 
'' "What do you mean?" 

" I mean that they are all going to leave Na- 
ples." 

"To leave Naples!" 

Dacres uttered this in a voice of grief and 
surprise which astonished Hawbury and touch- 
ed him. 

" Yes," he said. " You know they've been 
here long enough. They want to see Rome. 
Holy-week, you know. No end of excitement. 
Illumination of St. Peter's, and all that sort of 
thing, you know." 

Dacres relapsed into sombre silence. Fot 
more than half an hour he did not say a word. 
Hawbury respected his mood, and watched him 
with something approaching to anxiety. 

"Hawbury," said he at last. 

" Well, old man ?" 

" I'm going to Rome." 

"You— to Rome!" 

"Yes, me, to Rome." 

" Oh, nonsense ! See here, old boy. You'd 
really better not, you know. Break it up. Yon 
can't do any thing." 

" I'm going to Rome^" repeated Dacres, stol- 
idly. "I've made up my mind." 
. "But, really, " remonstrated Hawbury. * * See 
here now, my dear fellow ; look here, you know. 
By Jove! you don't consider, really." 

" Oh yes, I do. I know every thing ; • I con- 
sider every thing." 

"But what good will it do?" 

"It won't do any good; but it may prevent 
some evil." 

"Nothing but evil can ever come of it." 

" Oh, no evil need necessarily come of it." 

" By Jove !" exclaimed Hawbury, who began 
to be excited. "Really, my dear fellow, you 
don't think. You see you can't gain any thing. 
She's surrounded by friends, you know. She 
never can be yours, you know. There's a great 
gulf between you, and all that sort of thing, you 
know." 

"Yes," repeated Dacres, catching his last 
words — "yes, a great gulf, as deep as the hot- 
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tomlees abyss, never to oe ti^versed, where she 
stands on one side, and I on the other, and be- 
tween us hate, deep and pitiless hate, undying, 
eternal!" 

** Then, by Jove ! my dear fellow, what's the 
use of trying to fight against it ? Yon can't do 
any thing. If this were Indiana, now, or even 
New York, I wouldn't say any thing, you know ; 
but you know an Indiana divorce wouldn't do 
you any good. Her friends wouldn't take you 
on those terms — and she wouldn't. Not she, 
by Jove!" 

"I mu8t go. I must follow her,'* continued 
Dacres. *' The sight of her has roused a devil 
within me that I thought was laid. I'm a 
changed man, Hawbury." 

" I should think so, by Jove I" 
** A changed man," continued Dacres. " Oh, 
Heavens, what power there is in a face ! What 
terrific influence it has over a man ! Here am 
I ; a few days ago I was a free man ; now I am 
a slave. But, by Heaven I I'll follow her to 
the world's end. She shall not shake me off.' 
She thinks to be happy without me. She shall 
/ not. I will silently follow as an avenging fate. 
I can not have her, and no one else shall. The 
same cursed fate that severs her from me shall 
keep her away from others. If I am lonely 
and an exile, she shall not be as happy as she 
expects. I shall not be the only one to suf- 
fer." 

" See here, by Jove ! " cried Hawbury, " Real- 
ly. You're going too far, my dear boy, you know. 
You are, really. Come now. This is just like 
a Surrey theatre, you know. You're really rav- 
ing. Why, my poor old boy, you must give her 
up. You can't do any thing. You daren't call 
on her. You're tied hand and foot. You may 
worship her here, and rave about your child- 
angel till you're black in the face, but you nev- 
er can see her ; and as to all this about stopping 
her from marrying any other person, that's all 
rot and bosh. What do you suppose any other 
man would care for your nonsensical ravings? 
Lonely and an exile I Why, man, she'll be 
married and done for in three months." 

'^You don't understand me," said Dacres, 
dryly. 

''I'm glad that I don't; but it's no wonder, 
old man, for really you were quite incoher- 
ent." 

** And so they're going to Rome," said Da- 
cres. "Well, they'll find that I'm not to be 
shaken off so easily." 

" Come now, old man, you must give up 
that." 

" And I suppose," continued Dacres, with a 
sneer, ''our handsome, dark-eyed little Italian 
cavalier is going with us. Ha, ha, ha ! He's 
at the house all the time, no doubt." 
"Well, yes; he was there once." 
"Ah ! of course — quite devoted." 
" Oh yes ; but don't be afraid. It was not 
to the child-angel. She appears to avoid him. 
That's really quite evident. It's an apparent 
aversion on her part." 



Dacres drew a long breath. 

"Oh," said he; "and so I suppose it's oot 
her that he goes after. I did not suppose that 
it was. Oh no. There's another one — more 
piquant, you know — ha, ha ! — a devoted lover 
— saved her life — quite devoted — and she sits 
and accepts his attentions. Yet she's seen me, 
and knows that I'm watching her. Don't she 
know met Does she want any further proof 
of what I am ready to do? The ruins of 
Dacres Grange should serve her for life. She 
tempts fate when she carries on her gallantries 
and her Italian cicisbeism under the eyes of 
Scone Dacres. It '11 end bad. By Heaven, it 
will!" 

Scone Dacres breathed hard, and, raising his \ 
head, turned upon Hawbury a pair of eyes 
whose glow seemed of fire. 

" Bad ! " he repeated, crashing his fist on the 
table. « Bad, by Heaven ! " 

Hawbury looked at him earnestly. 

" My dear boy," said he, "you're getting too 
excited. Be cooL Really, I don't believe you 
know what you're saying. I don't understand 
what you mean. Haven't the faintest idea what 
you're driving at. You're making ferocions 
threats against some people, but, for my life, 
I don't know who they are. Hadn't you bet- 
ter try to speak so that a fellow can under- 
stand the general drift, at least, of what you 
say?" 

"Well, then, you understand this much— 
I'm going to Rome." 

"I'm sorry for it, old boy." 

" And see here, Hawbury, I want yon to 
come with me." 

"Me? What for?" 

" Well, I want you. I may have need of 
you." 

As Dacres said this his face assumed so dark 
and gloomy an expression that Hawbury began 
to think that there was something serious in all 
this menace. 

"'Pon my life," said he, "my dear boy, I 
really don't think you're in a fit state to be al- 
lowed to go by yourself. You look quite des- i 
perate. I wish I could make you give up this 
infernal Roman notion." 

" I'm going to Rome !" repeated Dacres, res- 
olutely. 

Hawbuiy looked at him. 

" You'll come, Hawbury, won't you ?" 

" Why, confound it all, of course. I'm afraid 
you'll do something rash, old man, and yoall 
have to have me to stand between you and 
harm." 

" Oh, don't be concerned about me," swd 
Dacres. " I only want to watch her, and see 
what her little game is. I want to look at her 
in the midst of her happiness. She's most in- 
fernally beautiful, too ; hasn't added a year or 
a day to her face ; more lovely than ever ; more 
beautiful than she was even when I first saw 
her. And there's a softness about her that she 
never had before. Where the deuce did she get 
that ? Good idea of hers, too, to cultivate the 
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oft style. And there's sadness in her face, too. 
2aiXL it be real ? By Heavens ! if I thought it 
:onld be real I'd — but pooh! what insanity! 
[t's her art. There never was such canning. 
She cultivates the soft, sad style so as to at- 
tract lovers — lovers — who adore her — who save 
her life — who become her obedient slaves ! Oh 
yes ; and I — what am I ? Why they get to- 
gether and laugh at me; they giggle; they 
snicker — " 

" Confound it all, man, what are you going 
on at that rate for?" interrupted Hawbury. 
" Are you taking leave of your senses altogeth- 
er? By Jove, old man, you'd better give up 
this Roman journey." 
-, "No, I'll keep at it." 

" What for ? Confound it ! I don't see your 
object." 

"My object? Why, I mean to follow her. 
I can't give her up. I won't give her up. Ill 
follow her. She shall see me every where. I'll 
follow her. She sha'n't go any where without 
seeing me on her track. She shall see that she 
is mine. She shall know that she's got a mas- 
ter. She shall find herself cut off from that but- 
terfly life which she hopes to enter. I'll be her 
' fate, and she shall know it." 

"By Jove!" cried HawbUry. "What the 
deuce is all this about ? Are you mad, or what ? 
look here, old boy, you're utterly beyond me, 
you know. What the mischief do you mean ? 
Whom are you going to follow? Whose fate are 
you going to be ? Whose track are you talking 
about?" 
" Who ?" cried Dacres. «* Why, my wife ! " 
As he said this he struck his fist violently on 
the table. 

^*The deuce !" exclaimed Hawbury, staring 
St him ; after which he added, thoughtfully, 
** by Jove!" 

Not much more was said. Dacres sat in si- 
lence for a long time, breathing hard, and puff- 
ing violently at his cigar. Hawbury said no- 
thing to interrupt his meditation. After an 
hour or so Dacres tramped off in silence, and 
Hawbury was left to meditate over the situa- 
tion. 
And this was the result of his meditations. 
He saw that Dacres w^s greatly excited, and 
had changed completely from his old self. His 
state of mind seemed actually dangerous. There 
was an evil gleam in his eyes that looked like 
madness. What made it more perplexing still 
was the new revulsion of feeling that now was 
manifest. It was not so much love for the child- 
angel as bitter and venomous hate for his wife. 
The gentler feeling had given place to the stern- 
er one. It might have been possible to attempt 
an argument against the indulgence of the for- 
mer; but what could words avail against re- 
venge ? And now there was rising in the soul 
[>f Dacres an evident thirst for vengeance, the re- 
salt of those injuries which had been carried in 
[lis heart and brooded over for years. The sight 
3f his wife had evidently kindled all this. If 
she had not come across his path he might have 



forgotten all ; but she had come, and all was 
revived. She had come, too, in a shape which 
was adapted in the highest degree to stimulate 
all the passion of Dacres's soul — ^young, beau- 
tiful, fascinating, elegant, refined, rich, honored, 
courted, and happy. Upon such a being as this 
the homeless wanderer, the outcast, looked, and 
his soul seemed turned to fire as he gazed. 
Was it any wonder ? 

All this Hawbury thought, and with full sym- 
pathy for his injured friend. He saw also that 
Dacres could not be trusted by himself. Some 
catastrophe would be sure to occur. He de- 
termined, therefore, to accompany his friend, 
so as to do what he could to avert the calamity 
which he dreaded. 

And this was the reason why he went with 
Dacres to Rome. 

As for Dacres, he seemed to be animated by 
but one motive, which he expressed over and 
over again : 

"She stood between me and^my child-an- 
gel, and so will I stan^J[>etween her and her 
Italian!" / \ \ 
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chap1?>er xiir^ 

THE ZOJJAYlS'^QFF^ER, 



Whatever trouble Ethel ^dexperiencecl at 
Naples from her conviction that HaWbilTy ^as 
false was increased apd, if possible, intensified 
by the discovery that he had followed them to 
Rome. His true motives for this could not pos- 
sibly be known to her, so she, of course, conclud- 
ed that it was his infatuation for Minnie, and 
his determination to win her for himself. She 
felt confident that he knew that she belonged to 
the party, but was so utterly indifferent to her 
that he completely ignored her, and had not 
sufficient interest in her to ask the commonest 
question abouther. All this, of course, only con- 
firmed her previous opinion, and it also deepened 
her melancholy. One additional effect it also 
had, and that was to deprive her of any pleas- 
ure that might be had from drives about Rome. 
She felt a morbid dread of meeting him some- 
vwhere ; she did not yet feel able to encounter 
him; she could not trust herself; she felt sure 
that if she saw him she would lose all self- 
control, and make an exhibition of humiliating 
weakness. The dread of this was sufficient to 
detain her at home ; and so she remained in- 
doors, a prisoner, refusing her liberty, brooding 
over her troubles, and striving to acquire that 
indifference to him which she believed he had 
toward her. Now going about was the very 
thing which would have alleviated her woes, but 
this was the very thing that she was unwilling to 
do ; nor could any persuasion shake her resolve. 

One day Mrs. Willoughby and Minnie were 
out driving, and in passing through a street they 
encountered a crowd in front of one of the 
churches. Another crowd was inside, and, as 
something waff going on, they stopped the car- 
riage and sat looking. The Swiss Guards were 
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there in their picturesque costume, and the 
cardinals in their scarlet robes and scarlet 
coaches, and military officers of high rank, and 
carriages of the Roman aristocracy filled with 
beautiful ladies. Something of importance was 
going on, the nature of which they did not know. 
A little knot of Englishmen stood near; and from 
their remarks the ladies gathered that this was 
the Church of the Jesuits, and that the Pope in 
person was ^oing to perform high-mass, and 
afterward hold a reception. 

Soon there arose a murmur and a bustle 
among the crowd, which was succeeded by a 
deep stillness. The Swiss Guards drove the 
throng to either side, and a passage-way was 
thus formed through the people to the church. 
A carriage drove up in great state. In this was 
seated an elderly gentleman in rich pontifical 
rubes. He bad a mild and gentle fiEice, upon 
which was a sweet and winning smile. No face 
is more attractive than that of Pio Nono. 

" Oh, look !" cried Minnie ; ** that must be 
the Pope. Ob, what a darling !" 

Mrs. Willoughby, however, was looking else- 
where. 

** Minnie," said she. 

"What, Kitty dear?" 

" Are you acquainted with any Zouave of- 
ficer ?" 

"Zouave officer I Why, no ; what put such 
a thing as that into your head, you old silly ?" 

" Because there's a Zouave officer over there 
in the crowd who has been staring fixedly at 
us ever since we came up, and trying to make 
signals, and it's my opinion he's signaling to 
you. Look at him^ he's over there on the top 
of the steps." 

"I won'tlook, "said Minnie, pettishly. " How 
do I know who he is ? I declare I'm afraid to 
look at any body. He'll be coming and saving 
my life." 

"I'm sure this man is an old acquaintance." 
*** Nonsense ! how can he be ?" 

"It may be Captain Kirby." 

" How «illy ! Why, Captain Kirby is in the 
Rifles." 

"Perhaps he is dressed this way just for 
amusement. Look at him." 

**Now, Bdtty, I think you're unkind. You 
know I don't want to look at him ; I don't want 
to see him. I don't care who he is — the great, 
big, ugly, old horrid ! And if you say any thing 
more, I'll go home." 

Mrs. Willoughby was about to say something, 
but her attention and Minnie's, and that of every 
one else, .was suddenly diverted to another quar- 
ter. 

Among the crowd they had noticed a tall man, 
very thin, with a lean, cadaverous face, and long, 
lanky, rusty black hair. He wore a white neck- 
tie, and a suit of rusty black clothes. He also 
held a large umbrella in his hand, which he kept 
carefully up out of the way of the crowd. This 
figure was a conspicuous one, even in that crowd, 
and the ladies had noticed it at the very first. 

As the Pope drove up they saw this long. 



slim, thin, cadaverous man, in his suit of rusty 
black, edging his way through the crowd, so as 
to get nearer, until at length he stood immedi- 
ately behind the line of Swiss Guards, who were 
keeping the crowd back, and forming a passage- 
way for the Pope. Meanwhile his Holiness was; 
advancing through the crowd. He reached out 
his hand, and smiled and bowed and mnnonr- 
ed a blessing over them. At last his carriage 
stopped. The door was opened, and several at- 
tendants prepared to receive the Pope and as- 
sist him out. 

At that instant the tall, slim stranger pushed 
forward his sallow head, with its long, lanky, 
and rusty black hair, between two Swiss Guari, 
and tried to squeeze between them. The Swiss 
at first stood motionless, and the stranger had 
actually succeeded in getting about half-way 
through. He was immediately in front of bis 
Holiness, and staring at him with all his might 
His Holiness saw this very peculiar face, and 
was so surprised that he uttered an involuntary 
exclamation, and stopped short in his descent 

The stranger stopped short too, and quite in- 
voluntarily also. For the Swiss Guards, irritated 
by his pertinacity, ^nd seeing the Pope's ges- 
ture, turned suddenly, and two of them grasped 
the stranger by his coat collar. 

It was, of course, an extremely undignified 
attitude for the Swiss Guards, whose position is 
simply an ornamental one. Nothing bnt the 
most unparalleled outrage to their dignity conld 
have moved them to this. So unusual a dis- 
play of energy, however, did not last long. A 
few persons in citizens' clothes darted forward 
from among the crowd, and secured thestn^nger; 
while the Swiss, seeing who they were, resumed 
their erect, rigid, and ornamental attitude. The 
Pope found no longer any obstacle, and resumed 
his descent. For a moment the stranger had ere- 
ated a wide-spread consternation in the breasts 
of all the different and very numerous classes 
of men who composed that crowd. The arrest 
was the signal for a murmur of voices, among 
which the ladies heard those of the knot of £&' 
glishmen who stood near. 

"It's some Garibaldian," said they. 

And this was the general sentiment. 

Several hours after this they were at home» 
and a caller was announced. It was the Baron 
Atramonte. 

" Atramonte I " said Lady Dalrymple. " Who 
is that ? We're not at home, of course. Atrft' 
monte ! Some of these Italian nobles. Real' 
ly, I think we have seen enough of them. Wl*^ 
is he, Kitty?" 

"I'm sure I haven't the faintest idea. ^ 
never heard of him in my life." 

" We're not at home, of course. It's a sin^ 
gular way, and surely can not be Roman hs^" 
ion. It's not civilized fashion. But the Coti' 
tinental nobility are so odd." 

In a few minutes the servant, who had bee^ 
dispatched to say, "Not at home, " returned wit'* 
the statement that the Baron wished particnlaJC" 
ly to see Miss Fay on urgent business. 
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At this extraordinaiy message Lodj Dal- 
ijiaple and Mrs. Willoughby looked lirEt at one 
mother, and then at Minnie, in amazement. 

"I'm sure /don't know an J thing a boa I him," 
>»td Minnie. " Thej always teaae me so. Oli, 
i" go and see who he is, and send hitn away — 
jJebm! Ob, do, please, Dowdy dear!" 

"Well, I snppose I had better see the por- 

. xni," said Ladj Dalrjmpie, good-natnredlj. 

"There must be some mistake. How is lie 

dnssed?" she asked the servant. "Is be a 

\ military gentleman? Most of them seem to 

telong to the army." 

"Yeg, mj ladj. Zoaave dress, my lady." 

At this Mrs. Willoughbj and Minnie looked 
»t one another. Lady Dalrymple went away ; 
">d as no other was present, Ethel being, as 
^iva\, in her room, Mrs. Willonghby sighed and 

"I thought that man mast know you." 

"Well, I'm snre I don't know him," said 
Minnie. "I never knew a Zonave officer in 
my life." 

" It may be Captain Kirby, nnder an assumed 
"Mne and a disguise." 

"Oh no, it isn't. I don't believe he woald 
*^ Bnch a perfect— monster. Oh dearl It's 
"omebodv, thcagh. It must be. And he wants 
™«- Oh, what»An«l do?" 

" Nonaenae ! Yon need not go. Aunty will 
'^s him, and send him off." 



After a short time Lady Dalrymple returned. 



"Really," said she, "this is a most extraor- 
dinM7 person. He speaks English, but not at all 
like an Englishman. I don't know who be is. 
He calls himself a Baron, but he doesn't seem 
to be a foreigner. I'm puzzled." 

"I hope he's gone," said Mrs. Willonghby. 

" Ko — that's the worst of it. He won't go. 
He says he must see Minnie, and he won't lell 
his errand. I told him that he could not see 
you, but that I would tell yon what he wanted, 
and that you were not at home. And what do 
yon think he said?" 

"I'm sure I don't know. Dowdy dear." 

"Why, he said he had nothing to do, and 
would wait (ill you came back. And he took 
his seat in a way that showed that he meant to 
wait. Really, I'm quite at a loss what to do. 
You'll have to see him, Kitly dear." 

'.'What a strange person!" said Mrs. Wii- 
loughby. "It's so rude. And don't you know 
what he is? How do you know he isn't an 
Italian?" 

"Oh, his English, yon know. He ipeaka it 
perfectly, but not like an Englishman, you know, 
nor like a Scotchman either, or an Irishman. 
I wonder whether he may not be an American?'' 

At this Minnie started. 

"Oh dear!" she said. 

"What's the matter, darling?" 

"An American 1 Oh dear! what inill be- 

"Why," said Lady Dalrymple, "do you 
know him, then, after all ?" 

" Oh, I'm n> afraid that I know him 1" 
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"Who is it, dear?" 

** Oh, Dowdy! Oh, Kitty!" 

"What's the matter?" 

**It must be that man. Oh, was there ever 
such a trouble — " 

*' Really, Minnie dearest, you are allowing 
yourself to get too agitated. Who m this per- 
son?" 

** He — he's — an — ^American." 

"An American? Why, I just said that I 
thought he might be one. I didn't know that 
you were acquainted with any." 

M Oh yes ; I did get acquainted with some in 
— in Canada." 

** Oh ; and is this man a Canadian ?" 

"No, Dowdy darling; only an American." 

"Well, if he's a friend of yours, I suppose 
you know something about him. But how sin- 
gular it is that you have so completely forgot- 
ten his name. Atramonte? Why, I'm sure 
it's a very singular name for an American gen- 
tleman — at least it seems so to me — ^but I don't 
know mujch about them, you know. Tell me, 
darling, who is he ?" 

"He — he saved my life." 

"What! saved your life ? Why, my precious 
child, what are you talking about ? It was the 
Italian that saved your life, you know, not 
this one." 

"Oh, but he dfd too," said Minnie, despair- 
ingly. " I couldn't help it. He would do it. 
Papa was washed away. I wish they all wouldn't 
be so horrid." 

Lady Dalrymple looked in an equally despair- 
ing manner at Mrs. Willoughby. 

"What is it, Kitty dear? Is the child in- 
sane, or what does she mean ? How could this 
person have saved her life ?" 

"That's just what distracts me," said Min- 
nie. "They all do it. Every single person 
comes and saves my life. And now I suppose 
I must go down and see this person.^' 

"Well, really, since you say he saved your 
life, perhaps it would be as well not to be un- 
civil, " said Lady Dalrjrmple ; " but, at the same 
time, he seems to me to act in a very extraor- 
dinary manner. And he calls himself a Baron. 
Do they have nobles in America?" 

"I'm sure I don't know. Dowdy dear. I 
never knew that he was a Baron. He may 
have been the son of some Ameiican Baron ; 
and — and — I'm sure I don't know. " 

"Nonsense, Minnie dear," said Mrs. Wil- 
loughby. "This man's title is a foreign one. 
He probably obtained it in Italy or Spain, or 
perhaps Mexico. I think they have titles in 
Mexico, though I really don't know. " 

" Why, of course, one isn't expected to know 
Any thing about America," said Lady Dalrym- 
ple. "I can mention quite a number of En- 
glish statesmen, members of the cabinet, and 
others, who don't know any more about Ameri- 
ca than I do." 

"Do you really intend to go down yourself 
and see him, Minnie dear ?" asked Mrs. Wil- 
longhby. 



" How can I help it ? What am I to do ? 
must go, Kitty darling. He is so ver}' positive, 
and — and he insists so. I don't want to hurt 
his feelings, you know ; and I really think there 
is nothing for me to do but to go. What do 
you think about it. Dowdy dear ?" and she ap- 
pealed to her aunt. 

"Well, Minnie, my child, I think it wonld 
be best not to be unkind or uncivil, since he 
saved your life." 

Upon this Minnie accompanied her sister to 
see the visitor. 

Mrs. Willoughby entered the room first, and 
Minnie was close behind her, as though slie 
sought protection from some unknown peril 
On entering the room they saw a man dressed 
in Zouave uniform. His hair was cropped 
short ; he wore a mustache and no beard ; \ba 
features were regular and handsome ; while 
pair of fine dark eyes were looking eami 
at the door, and the face and the eyes had 
expression of one who is triumphantly a 
ing the result of some agreeable surprise. 
Willoughby at once recognized the straogei 
the Zouave officer who had stared at them 
the Church of the Jesuits. She advanced 
lady-like grace toward him, when suddenly 
stepped hastily past her, without taking ai^ 
notice of her, and catching Minnie in his anns^ 
he kissed her several times. 

Mrs. Willoughby started back in horror. 

Minnie did not resist, nor did she scream, or 
faint, or do any thing. She only looked a little 
confused, and managed to extricate herself, aft- 
er which she took a seat as far away as she 
could, putting her sister between her and the 
Zouave. But the Zouave's joy was fiill, and 
he didn't appear to notice it. He settled him- 
self in a chair, and laughed loud in his happi- 
ness. 

"Only to think of it," said he. "T^hy, I 
had no more idea of your being here, Minnie, 
than Victory. Well, here you see me. Only 
been here a couple of months or so. You got my 
last favor, of course? And ain't you regular 
knocked up to see me a Baron ? Yes, a Baron 
— a real, live Baron ! I'll tell you all about it. 
You see I was here two or three years ago— the 
time of Mentana — and fought on the Pope's side. 
Odd thing, too, wasn't it, for an American ? But 
so it was. Well, they promoted me, and want- 
ed me to stay. But I couldn't fix it. I had 
business off^ home, and was on my way there 
the time of the shipwreck. Well, I've been 
dodgin' all round every where since then, but 
never forgettin' little Min, mind you, and at 
last I found myself here, all right. I'd been 
speculatin' in wines and raisins, and just dropped 
in here to take pot-luck with some old Zouare 
friends, when, dam me 1 if they didn't make 
me stay. It seems there's squally times ahead. 
They wanted a live man. They knew I was 
that live man. They ofi^ered me any thing I 
wanted. They offered me the title of Baron 
Atramonte. That knocked me, I tell you. 
Says I, I'm yoitr man. So now you see me 
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Baron AtnunODle, captain in the Papal Zou- 
aves, readj to go where glory waits me — bat 
fonder than ever of lillle Min. . Oh, I tell you 
■what, I ain't a bit of a brag, but I'm aotM bere. 
Hie men think I'm a little the tallest lot in 
ihe shape of a commander the; ever did see. 
When I'm in Rome I do as the Bomans do, 
and BO I let fly at them a speech every now 
and then. Why, I've gone through nearly the 
whole 'National Speaker' by this time, I'vd 
given them Marcellus's speech to the mob, Bru- 
tus's to the Bomans, and Antony's over CEesar's 
dead body. I tried a bit of Cicero against 
Catiline, but I couldn't remember 'a very well. 
Ton know it, of coarse. Quousjue tandent, you 

"Weil, Min, how goes it?" he continued. 
" This is jolly ; and, what's more, it's real good 
in yon— dam me if it ain't 1 I knew you'd be 
re^larly struck up nil of a heap when yoa heard 
of me as a Baron, but I really didn't think you'd 
uome all the way here to see me. And you do 
look stunning 1 Yon do beat alll And this 
Wy ? You haven't introduced me, jon know." 
The Baron rose, and looked expectantly at 



' Mrs. Willonghby, and then at Minnie. The 
latter faltered forth some words, among which 
the Baron caught the names Mrs. Willonghby 
and RufusK. Gnnn, the latter name pronounced, 
with the middle initial and all, in a queer, prim 

" Mrs. Willoughby— ah !— Min 's sister, I pre- 
sume. Well, I'm pleased to see you, ma'am. 
Do you .know, ma'am, I have reason to re- 
member your name? It's associated with the 
brightest hours of my life. It was in your par- 
lor, ma'am, that I first obtained MJn's promise 
ofherhanii. Your hand, madam." 

And, stooping down, he grasped Mrs. Wil- 
loughby's hand, which was not extended, and 
wrung it so hard that she actually gave a little 

"For my part, ma'am," he continued, "I'm 
not ashamed of my name— not a mite. It's a 
good, honest name; but being as the Holy 
Father's gone and made me a noble, I prefer 
being addressed by my title. All Arriericans 
are above titles. Tbey despise them. But be- 
ing in Rome, yoa see, we must do as the Ro- 
mans do j and so yon needn't know nioBaB>\*i». 
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K. Qunit, but as the Baron Atntmonie. Aa Tot 
jon, Mill — 3'oii and I won't iland on ceremDn/ 
— you Tnav call me ' Roof, ' or any other name 
jon fancy. I would BuggeM iome pet tutme — 
Bomething-B litils loving, you know." 

In the midst of all ihii, whicb was poared 
forth with extreme volubility, the lervani came 
and handed a card. 

"Count Ginuole." 




CHAPTER XV. 



At any other time Mrs. Willonghby wonld 
perhaps have raaooeuvred Minnie out of the 
room; but on (he present occasion the ad- 
vent of the Italian was an inexpressible relief. 
Mrs. Willonghby was not prepared for a gcene 
like this. The manners, the language, and the 
acta of Rufus K. Gnnn had filled her with sim- 
ple horror. She was actually bewildered, and 
her presence of mind was utterly gone. As for 
Minnie, she was quite helpless, and sat, looking 
frightened. The Baron Atremonte might hare 
been one of the excellent of the earth — he might 
hare been brave and loyal and jnet and true and 
tender, but his manner was one to which they 
were nnaccaatomed, and consequently Mrs. 
Willoughby was quite overcome. 

The arrival of Giraaole, therefore, was greet- 
ed by her with joy. She at once rose to meet 
him, and could not help infusing into her greet- 
ing a warmlh which she had never Ehown him 
before. Giraiole's handsome eyes sparkled 
with delight, and when Mrs. Willonghby point- 
edly made way for bim io seat himself next to 
Minnie his cup of joy was full. Mrs. Wil- 
longhbj's only idea at that moment was to 



throw some obstacle between Minnie 
" dreadful penon" who claimed her as 
and had taken inch shocking Ubertii 
did not know that Giraaole was in Ri 
now accepted his arrival at that oppon 
ment as something little leas than prov 

And now, actuated slitl by the idea c 
ing farther obstacles between Minnie 
Baron, she herself went over to thi 
and began a aeries of polite remarks a 
wealhetand about Rome; while Giraso 
to ATail himself of his uneipecled p 
conversed with Minnie in a low voic 
broken English. 

This arrangement was certain!}' i 
agreeable to the Baron. His flow o 
Beemed to be cbecked at ouce, and I 
bility ceased. He made only monosyll 
awers to Mrs. Willonghby's remarks, 
eyes kept wandering over beyond her 
nie, and scrutinizing the Italian who * 
monopolizing her at the very moment \ 
was beginning to have a "realizing sensi 
presence. He looked puzzled. He a 
understand it at all. He felt that som 
was done by somebody. He fell into 
gracious mood. He hated the Italian i 
tbns come between bim and hia happiU' 
who chatted with Minnie, in his abo 
broken Englisb, just like an old acqna; 
He couldn't understand it. He felt an i 
ant restraint thrown over him, and b 
meditate a departure, and a call at son 
favorable time later in the eveniug. 
wanted to have a few more words with 
and BO he tried to " sit out" the Italian. 

But the Italian was aa determined 
American. It was tbe first chance that 
had to get a word with Minnie since hi 
Milan, and he was eager to avail himB< 
Mrs. Willonghby, on her part, having li 
comfited the Baron, was not nomindfa 
other danger ; so she moved her seat K 
tion near enough to overlook and chec 
sole, and then resnmed those formal, < 
heartless, but perfectly polite remark) 
she bad been ndministeiing to the Ban 
Girosole's arrival. 

At length Mra. Willonghby began to b 
folly bored, and groaned in spirit over 
uation in which Minnie bad placed here 
racked her brains to find some way ol 
&am these two determined lovers, who 
at naught the usages of society for th 
convenience. She grew indignant. S 
dered if Ihey would ever go. She won 
it were not possible lo engage the Co 
the Baron in a conversation bj themseh 
under cover of it, withdraw. Finally ah 
lo think whether she would not be jus 
being rude to them, since they were si 
Biderate. She thought over this, and ^ 
idly coming to the decision that somt 
rudeness was her only hope, when, to 
mense relief, the servant entered and am 
Lord Hawbury. 
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The entrance of the welcome guest into the 
roopi where the unwelcome ones were seated 
was to Mrs. Willoughhy like light in a dark 
place. To Minnie also it hrought immense re- 
lief in her difficult position. The ladies rose, 
and were about to greet the new-comer, when, 
to their amazement, the Baron sprang forward, 
caught Lord Hawbury's hand, and wrung it 
over and over again with the most astonishing 
vehemence. 

*'Hawbury, as I'm a living sinner! Thun- 
deration ! Where did you come from ? Good 
again ! Darn it all, Hawbury, this is real good ! 
And how well you look I How are you ? All 
right, and right side up ? Who'd have thought 
it? It ain't you, really, now, is it ? Damme 
if I ever was so astonished in my life ! You're 
the last man I'd have expected. Yes, Sir, 
You may bet high on that." 

"Ah, really," said Hawbury, "my dear fel- 

' low ! Flattered, I'm sure. And how goes it 

with you ? Deuced odd place to find you, old 

boy. And I'm deuced glad to see you, you 

know, and all that sort of thing." 

And he wrung the Baron's hand quite as 
heartily as the other wrung his ; and the ex- 
pression on his face was of as much cordiality 
&nd pleasure as that upon the face of the other. 
Then Hawbury greeted the ladies, and apolo- 
gized by stating that the Baron was a very old 
and tried friend, whom he had not seen • for 
years ; which intelligence surprised Mrs. Wil- 
loughby greatly, and brought a faint ray of 
something like peace to poor Minnie. 

The ladies were not imprisoned much lon- 
ger. Girasole threw a black look at Lord 
^ Hawbury, and retreated. After a few moments' 
chat Hawbury also retired, and made the Baron 
go with him. And the Baron went without 
ftny urging. He insisted, however, on shaking 
hands heartily with both of the ladies, especial- 
ty Minnie, whose poor little hand he nearly 
crushed into a pulp ; and to the latter he whis- 
pered the consoling assurance that he would 
come to see her on the following day. After 
^hich he followed his friend out. 

Then he took Hawbury over to his own quar- 
ters, and Hawbury made himself very much at 
home in a rocking-chair, which. the Baron re- 
garded as the pride and joy and glory of his 
room. 

**By Jove!'* cried Hawbury, "This is 
<ieueed odd, do you know, old chap ; and 1 can't 
^*"gine how the mischief you got here !" 

^his led to long explanations, and a long 
*^^^ersation, which was protracted far into the 
j'^Sbt, to the immense enjoyment of both of the 
'"'ends. 

■*^lie Baron was, as Lord Hawbury had said, 
^P old friend. He had become acquainted with 
^'^ many years before upon the prairies of 
^tfc^iica, near the Rocky Mountains. The 
r^***OTi had rescued him from Indians, by whom 
ae ti ad been entrapped, and the two friends had 
^^^ tiered far over those regions, enduring per- 
^»> ^ghting enemies, and roughing it in general. 



This rough life had made each one's better na- 
ture visible to the other, and had led to the 
formation of a friendship full of mutual appre- 
ciation of the other's best qualities. Now it is 
just possible that if they had not known one 
another, Hawbury might have thought the iar- 
on a boor, and the Baron might have called 
Hawbury a "thundering snob;" but as it was, 
the possible boor and the possible snob each 
thought the other one of the finest fellows in 
the world. 

"But you're not a Roman Catholic," said 
Hawbury, as the Baron explained his position \ 
among the Zouaves. 

** What's the odds ? All's fish that comes to 
their net. To get an office in the Church may 
require a profession of faith, but we're not so ^ 
particular in the army. I take the oath, and 
they let me go. Besides, I have Roman Cath- 
olic leanings.'* 

" Roman Catholic leanings ?" 

"Yes; I like the Pope. He's a fine man. 
Sir — a fine man. I regard that man more like 
a father than any thing else. There isn't one 
of us but would lay down our lives for that old 
gentleman." 

"But you never go to confession, and you're 
not a member of the Church." 

**No; but then I'm a member of the army, 
and I have long chats with some of the En- 
glish-speaking priests. There are some first- 
rate fellows among them, too. Yes, Sir." 

**I don't see much of a leaning in all that." 

"Leaning? Why, it's all leaning. Why, 
look here. I remember the time when I was 
a grim, true-blue Puritan. Well, I ain't that 
now. I used to think the Pope was the Beast 
of the 'Pocalypse. Well, now I think he's the 
finest old gentleman I ever saw. I didn't use 
to go 'to Catholic chapel. Well, now I'm there 
often, and. I rather kind o' like it. Besides, I'm 
ready to argue with them all day and all night, 
and what more can they expect from a fighting 
man? 

" You see, after our war I got my hand in, and 
couldn't stop fighting. The Indians wouldn't 
do — too much throat -cutting and savagery. 
So I came over here, took a fancy to the Pope, 
enlisted, was at Mentana, fit there, got promot- 
ed, went home, couldn't stand it, and here I 
am, back again ; though how long I'm going to 
be here is more'n I can tell. The fact is, I feel 
kind of onsettled." 

"Why so?" 

" Oh, it's an aggravating place, at the best." 

"How?" 

"There's such an everlasting waste of re- 
sources — such tarnation bad management. 
Fact is, I've noted that it's always the case 
wherever you trust ministers to do business. 
They're sure to make a mess of it. I've known 
lots of cases. Why, that's always the way with 
us. Look at our stock-companies of any kind, 
our religious societies, and our publishing houses 
— wherever they get a ministerial committee, 
the whole concern goes to UlM^a. Wctvow >JwevX. 
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Yes, Sir, Now that's the case here. Here's a 
fine country. Why, round this here city there's 
a country, Sir, that, if properly managed, might 
beat any of our prairies — and look at it. 

"Then, again, they complain of poverty. 
Why, I can tell you, from my own observation, 
that they've got enough capital locked up, lying 
useless, in this here city, to regenerate it all, 
and put it on its feet. This capital wants to be 
utilized. It's been lying too long without pay- 
ing interest. It's time that it stopped. Why, 
I tell you what it is, if they were to sell out 
what they have here lying idle, and realize, 
they'd get enough money to form an endow- 
ment fund for the Pope and his court so big 
that his Holiness and every official in the place 
might get salaries all round out of the interest 
that would enable them to live like — well, I was 
going to say like princes, but there's a lot of 
princes in Rome that live so shabby that the 
comparison ain't worth nothing. 

** Why, see here, now," continued the Baron, 
' warming with his theme, which seemed to be a 
congenial one ; "just look here ; see the posi- 
tion of this Roman court. They can actually 
levy taxes on the whole world. Voluntary con- 
tributions. Sir, are a wonderful power. Think 
of our missionary societies — our Sabbath-school 
organizations in the States. Think of the wealth, 
the activity, and the action of all our great char- 
itable, philanthropic, and religious bodies. What 
supports them all? Voluntary contributions. 
Now what I mean to say is this — I mean to say 
that if a proper organization was arranged here, 
they could get annual receipts from the whole 
round globe that would make the Pope the 
richest man on it. Why, in that case Roths- 
child wouldn't be a circumstance. The Pope 
might go into banking himself, and control the 
markets of the world. But no. There's a lot 
of ministers here, and they haven't any head 
for it. I wish they'd give me a chance. I'd 
make things spin. 

" Then, again, they've got other things here 
that's ruining them. There's too much repres- 
sion, and that don't do for the immortal mind. 
My idea is that every man was created free and 
equal, and has a right to do just as he dam 
pleases ; but yon can't beat that into the heads 
of the governing class here. No, Sir.* The 
fact is, what Rome wants is a republic. It '11 
come, too, some day. The great mistake. of 
his Holiness's life is that he didn't put himself 
at the head of the movement in '48. He had 
the chance, but he got frightened, and backed 
down. Whereas if he had been a real, live 
Yankee, now — if he had been like some of our 
Western parsons — he'd have put himself on the 
tiptop of the highest wave, and gone in. Why, 
he could have had all Italy at his right hand by 
this time, instead of having it all against him. 
There's where he made his little mistake. If 
1 were Pope I'd fight the enemy with thfiir own 
weapons. I'd accept the situation. I'd go in 
head over heels for a republic. I'd have Rome 
the capital, myself president, Garibaldi com- 



mander-in-chief, Mazzini secretaty of s 
a man. Sir, that can lick even Bill Seward 
self in a regular, old-fashioned, tongue|| 
tile, diplomatic note. And in that case,^; 
a few live men at the head of affairi, 
would Victor Emanuel be ? £mphaticfd|;r] 
where ! 

"Why, Sir, "continued the Baron, "Wi 
gage to take this city as it is, and the oi 
Pope, and run the whole Biiiian O 
Church, till it knocked out all opposi 
the simple and natural process of absorb] 
opponents. We want a republic here in 
We want freedom, Sir. Where is the 
making its greatest triumphs to-day? la 
States, Sir. If the Catholic Church madej| 
self free and liberal and go-ahead ; if it 
up with the times; if it was imbued witb^ 
spirit of progress, and pitched aside all 
fashioned traditions — why, I tell you, 
would be a little the tallest organization 
green globe of ours. Yes, Sir /" ., 

While Hawbury and the Baron we^i 
engaged in high discourse, Mrs. Willooghli 
Minnie were engaged in discourses ofy 
elevated but more engrossing character. 

After the ladies had escaped they 
stairs. Lady Dalrymple had retired 
before to her own room, and they 
apartment to themselves. Minnie flunghij 
into a chair and looked bewildered ; Mr^ 
longhby took another chair opposite, ^iuL 
nothing for a long time. - ,<^ ? 

"Well," said Minnie at last, "you ne|^ 
be so cross, Kitty ; I didn't bring him hcfre?: 

" Cross I" said her sister ; " I'm not croM.". 

"Well, you're showing temper, at anyrirtej 
and you know you are, and I think it toj 
unkind in you, when I have so much to tronble 
me. 

" Why, really, Minnie darling, I don't know 
what to say." 

"Well, why don't you tell me what you 
think of him, and all that sort of thing? Too 
niiffkt, you know," 

" Think of him I" repeated Mrs. Willonghby, 
elevating her eyebrows. 

"Yes, think of him; and you needn't go 
and make faces about him, at any rate." 

" Did I make faces ? Well, dear, " said Mrs. 
Willoughby, patiently, "I'll tell you whatl 
think of him. I'm afraid of him." 

" Well, then," said Minnie, in a tone of 
triumph, "now you know how I feel. Snp- 
pose he saved your life, and then came in bis 
awfully boisterous way to see you; and got 
you alone, and began that way, and really 
quite overwhelmed you, you know ; and then, 
when you were really almost stunned, suppose 
he went and proposed to you ? Now, then !" 

And Minnie ended this question with the air 
of one who could not be answered, and knew it 

"He's awful — perfectly awful!" said Mrs. 
Willoughby. " And the way he treated yon I 
It was 80 shocking." 

" I know ; and that's just the horrid way he 
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"NoDsenBe'" said 
Mrs WilloQghby. 
"I dont Eee any 



Hinme, "BndltMnk 
It s B great shBjne." 
'Nonsense '" aaid 



berSN 



T again 



"the 



i I only thing is for you to 
stay in jour room." 

Jl "But I don t want 

il to Slay m mj room, 

«l and I can't 

"Oh dear' what 
can I Ao with this 
cbild ?" exclaimed 
Mrs WiUoughby, 
whose patience was 
giving way 

Upon this Minnie 
wont over and kissed 
her, and begged to be 
forgiven , and offered 
to do any thing that 
darling Kit^ wanted 
her to do 

After this they talk- 
ed a good deal over 
their difGcultv, but 
wilhont being able to 
see their uay out of il 
more clearly 

That evening they 
were walking up and 
down the balcony of 
tbe house. It wa^ a 
quadrangular ediRce, 
and they had a 



ofrt 



n tlie E' 



oea," said Minnie, in a plaintive tone, 
re / don't know what to do wilb him. 
■.a he'a Lord Hawbniy's friend. So 



>n't know, unless v 



leave Some e 



I don't loanf to leave Rome," said Min- 
[ hate being chased away from places 
e — and they'd be sure to follow me, 
K — and I don't know what to do. And 
f darling, I've just thought of some- 
It would be so Dice. What do you 



r, this. Ton know the Pope?" 

well, you've seen him, yon know." 
; but what has he got (o do with it ?" 
f. 111 get you to take me, and I'll go 
ind tell him all about it, and about all 
rrid men; and I'll ask him if he can't 
]hing or other to help me. They bave 
tions and things, yon know, that the 
es ; and I want him to let me dispense 
id awful people." 



id and third eI 
They were on the balcony of the third story, 
which looked down into the court-yard below. 
A fountain was in the middle of this, and the 
moon was shining brightly. 

The ladies were standing looking dowu, when 
Minnie gently touched her sister's arm, and 
whispered, 

"Look al the manl" 

" Where ?" 

"By the fountain." 

Mrs. WiUoughby looked, and saw the face 
of a man who was standing on the other side 
of tbe fountain. His head rose above il, aud 
his face was turned toward them. He evidently 
did not know that he was seen, but was watch- 
ing the ladies, thinking that he himself was un- 
observed. The moment that Mrs. Willoughhy 
looked at the face she recognized il. 

" Come in," said she to Minnie. And draw- 
ing her sialer after her, she went into the houss. 

" I knew the face ; didn't you, Kitty dear ?" 
said Minnie. *'It*s so easy lo tell it. It was 
Scone Dacres. But what in the world does 
Oh dearl I hope Ae won't bother 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE INTRUDER. 

JuDOiMO from the Baron's own words, it will 
be perceived that his comprehension of the sit- 
uation was a little different from the actual fact. 
His idea was that his last letter had been re- 
ceived bj Minnie in England, whereupon she 
had been seized with such an ungovernable 
longing to see him that she at once set out for 
Rome. She had not sent him any message, for 
she wished to surprise him. She had done so 
effectually. He was not merely surprised ; he 
was overwhelmed, overjoyed, intoxicated with 
joy. This was indeed kind, he thought — the 
true part of a fond girl, who thus cast aside all 
silly scruples, and followed the dictates of her 
own noble and loving heart. 

Now the fact that he had made a partial fail- 
ure of his first visit to his charmer did not in 
the slightest degree disconcert him. He was 
naturally joyous, hilarious, and sanguine. His 
courage never faltered, nor could the brightness 
of his soul be easily dimmed. A disappoint- 
ment on one day gave him but little trouble. 
It was quickly thrown off, and then his buoyant 
spirit looked forward for better fortune on the 
next day. The little disappointment which he 
had did not, therefore, prevent him from letting 
his reason feast and his soul flow with Lord 
Hawbury ; nor, when that festive season was 
over, did it prevent him from indulging in the 
brightest anticipations for the following day. 

On the afternoon of that day, then, the Baron 
directed his steps toward the hotel where his 
charmer resided, his heart beating high, and the 
generous blood mantling his cheek, and all that 
sort of thing. But the Baron was not alone. 
He had a companion, and this companion was 
an acquaintance whom he had made that morn- 
ing. This companion was very tall, very thin, 
very sallow, with long, straggling locks of rusty 
black hair, white neck-tie, and a suit of rather 
seedy black clothes. In fact, it was the very 
stranger who had been arrested almost under 
his eyes as a Garibaldian. His case had come 
under the notice of the Baron, who had visit- 
ed him, and found him not to be a Garibaldian 
at all, but a fellow-countryman in distress — in 
short, no less a person than the Reverend Saul 
Tozer, an esteemed clergyman, who had been 
traveling through Europe for the benefit of his 
health and the enlargement of his knowledge. 
This fellow-countryman in distress had at once 
been released by the Baron's influence ; and, 
not content with giving him his liberty, he de- 
termined to take him undbr his protection, and 
offered to introduce him to society ; all of which 
generous oflSces were fully appreciated by the 
grateful clergyman. 

The Baron's steps were first directed toward 

the place above mentioned, and the Reverend 

Saul accompanied him. On reaching it he 

knocked, and asked for Miss Fay. 

" Not/at home," was the reply. 

"Oh, well," said he, "I'll go in and wait tUl 
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she comes home. Come along, parson, 
make yourself quite at home. Oh, never mi^ 
young man," he continued to the servant; 
know the way. Come along, parson." Ml 
with these words he led the way into the re-^ 
ception-rooni, in which. he had been before. 

An elderly lady was seated there whom tlie 
Baron recognized as having seen before. It wul^ 
Lady Dalrymple, whose name was, of course,! 
unknown to him, since he had only exchanged 
a few words on his former visit. But as he wu 
naturally chivalrous, and as he was bent on mak- 
ing friends with all in the house, and as he was 
also in a glorious state of good-will to the en- ■ ^" 
tire human race, he at once advanced to the 
lady and made a low bow. 

" How do you do, naa'am ?" 

Lady Dalrymple bowed good-naturedly, for 
she was good-natured to a fault. 

** I suppose you remember me, ma'am," said 
the Baron, in rather a loud voice ; for, as the 
lady was elderly, he had a vague idea that she 
was deaf — which impression, I may mention, 
was altogether unfounded — ** I suppose you re- 
member me, ma'am ? But I haven't had th^ 
pleasure of a regular introduction to you; so 
we'll waive ceremony, if you choose, and I'll in- 
troduce myself. I'm the Baron Atramonte,aDd 
this is my very particular friend, the Reverend 
Saul Tozer." 

"I'm happy to make your acquaintance," 
said Lady Dalrymple, with a smile, and not 
taking the Baron's offered hand — not, however, 
from pride, but simply from laziness — for she 
hated the bother, and didn't consider it good 
taste. 

"I called here, ma'am," said the Baron, with- 
out noticing that Lady Dalrymple iad not in- 
troduced herself— ^^ I called here, ma'am, to sec 
my young friend, Miss Minnie Fay. I'm very 
sorry that she ain't at home ; but since I <m» 
here, I rather think I'll just set down and wait 
for her. I s'pose you couldn't tell me, ma'am, 
about how long it '11 be before she comes in?" 

Lady Dalrymple hadn't any idea. 

"All right," said the Baron; "the longer 
she keeps me waiting, the more welcome shell 
be when she does come. That's all I've got to 
say.'* 

So the Baron handed a chair to the Rever- 
end Saul, and then selecting another for him- 
self in a convenient position, he ensconced him- 
self in it as snugly as possible, and sat in silence 
for a few minutes. Lady Dalrymple took no 
notice of him whatever, but appeared to be en- 
grossed with some trifle of needle- work. 

After about five minutes the Baron resumed 1 
the task of making himself agreeable. i 

He cleared his throat. 

"Long in these parts, ma'am?" he asked. 

" Not very long," said Lady Dalrymple, with 
her usual bland good-nature. 

"A nice place this," continued the Baron. 

"Yes." 

"And do you keep your health, ma'am?" in,- 
, quired the Baron, with some anxiety. 
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inks," said Lady Dalrymple ; which ob- 
n set the Baron's mind wondering what 
mt by that. 

y , ma'am, " said he, after a pause, ' ' might 
any relation to a young lady friend of 
lat's staying herfe named Minnie Fay ?" 
ittle," said Lady Dalrymple ; which re- 
st the Baron again wondering. And he 
lut to return to the charge with another 
•re direct question, when his attention 
ested by the sound of footsteps on the 
so he sat bolt upright, and stared hard 
loor. There was the rustle of a dress, 
iron rose. So did the Reverend Saul 
The lady appeared. It was not Minnie. 
VIrs. Willoughby. 

during the Baron's visit there had been 
icitement up stairs. The ladies had told 
rants that they were not at home to any 
that day. They had found with con- 
on how carelessly the Baron had brushed 
beir little cobweb regulation, and had 
ds voice as he strove to keep up an easy 
ation with their aunt. Whereupon an 
debate arose. They felt that it was not 
leave their aunt alone with the Baron, 
it one of them should go to the rescue. 
I. Willoughby's amazement, Minnie was 
I to go. To this she utterly objected, 
insisted, and Mi*s. Willoughby was in 
In vain she reproached that most 
;al of young ladies. In vain she remind- 
)f the Baron's rudeness on a former oc- 

Minnio simply reminded her that the 
liad saved her life. At last Mrs. Wil- 
' actually had to resort to entreaties, 
s she persuaded Minnie not to go down, 
jvent down herself, but in fear and trem- 
or she did not know at what moment 
ible and utterly unreliable sister might 
into her head to follow her. 
Baron, who had risen, full of expecta- 
ood looking at her, full of disappoint- 
irhich was very strongly marked on his 
Then he recollected that Minnie was 
t home," and that he must wait till she 

home. This thought, and the hope 
1 would not now have long to wait, 
i back his friendly glow, and his calm 
i peace and his good-will toward the 
luman race, including the ladies in the 
He therefore bowed very low, and, ad- 
;, he made an effort to shake hands ; 
s. Willoughby had already known the 
pressure which the Baron gave, and 
him by a polite bow. Thereupon the 
ntroduced the Reverend Saul Tozer. 
Baron took out his watch, looked at 
ned, coughed, put it back, and then 
ed with his fingers on the arm of the 

ill it be long, ma'am," asked the Baron, 
B Minnie gets back ?" 
e is not out," said Mrs. Willoughby. 
.t out ?" 
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" Why, the thundering fool of a servant went 
and told me that she was not at home ! " 

"She is at home,'* said Mrs. Willoughby, 
sweetly. 

"What! at home .'"cried the Baron. "And 
does she know jTw here ?" 

" She does." 

"Then why in thunder don't she come 
down ?" cried the Baron, wonderingly. 

"Because she is indisposed." 

"Indisposed?'* 

"Yes." 

This was the information which Mrs. Wil- 
loughby had decided to give to the Baron. Min- 
nie had stipulated that his feelings should not 
be hurt ; and this seemed to her to be the easi- 
est mode of dealing with him. ^ 

" Indisposed !" cried the Baron. 

*»Yes." 

" Oh dear ! Oh, I hope, ma'am — I do hope, 
ma'am, that she ain't very bad. Is it any thing 
serious — or what ?" 

* * Not ver^ serious ; she has to keep her room, 
though." 

" She ain't sick abed, I hope ?" 

" Oh no — not so bad as that I" 

"Oh dear I it's all me, 1 know. Fm to 
blame. She made this journey — the poor lit- 
tle pet ! — just to see me ; and the fatigue and 
the excitement have all been too much. Oh, I 
might haye known it ! Oh, I remember now 
how pale she looked yesterday I Oh dear! 
what '11 1 do if any thing happens to her ? Oh, 
do tell me — ^is she better ? — did she pass a good 
night ? — does she suffer any pain ? — can I do 
any thing for her ? — will you take a little mes- 
sage from me to her ?" 

" She is quite easy now, thanks," §aid Mrs. 
Willoughby ; " but we have to keep her per- 
fectly quiet; the slightest excitement may be 
dangerous." ^ 

Meanwhile the Reverend Saul had become 
wearied with sitting dumb, and began to look 
around for some suitable means of taking part 
in the conversation. As the Baron had intro- 
duced him to society, he felt that it was his 
duty to take some part so as to assert himself 
both as a man, a scholar, and a clergyman. 
So, as he found the Baron was monopolizing 
Mrs. Willoughby, he gradually edged over till 
he came within ear-shot of Lady Dalrymple, 
and then began to work his way toward a con- 
versation. 

**This, ma'am," he began, "is truly an in- 
teresting spot." 

Lady Dalrymple bowed. 

"Yes, ma'am. I've been for the past few 
days surveying the ruins of antiquity. It is 
truly a soul-stirring spectacle." 

"So I have heard," remarked Lady Dalrym- 
ple, cheerfully. 

" Every thing around us, ma'am," continued 
the Reverend Saul, in a dismal voice, " is sub- 
ject to dissolution, or is actually dvs^sjCkVsSx^^, 
How forcible a\t t\v^ vjot^^ o^ \Xv^ '^^^^!^;\sv\'5X^ 
* Our days a\t aa lYi^ %xas%, ox X^Ns.^ ^^ \svQ«v>r 
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ing flower ; when blasting winds sweep o'er the 
vale, they wither ia an hour.' Yes, ma'am, I 
have thi& week stood in the Roman Forum. 
The Coliseum, also, ma'am, is a wonderful 
place. It was built by the Flavian emperors, 
and when completed coidd hold eighty thousand 
spectators seated, with about twenty thousand 
standing. In hot weather these spectators 
were protected from the rays of the sun by 
means of awnings. It is a mighty fabric, 
ma'am !" 

** I should think so," said Lady Dalrymple. 

**The arch of Titus, ma'am, is a fine ruin. 
It was originally built by the emperor of that 
name to commemorate the conquest of Jerusa- 
lem. The arch of Septimius Severus was built 
by the Emperor of that name, and the arch of 
Constantine was built by the emperor of that 
name. They are all very remarkable struc- 
tures." 

** I'm charmed to hear you say so.'* 

'^ It's true, ma'am ; but let me add, ma'am, 
that the ruins of this ancient city do not offer 
to my eyes a spectacle half so melancholy as 
the great moral ruin which is presented by the 
modem city. For, ma'am, when I look around, 
what do I see ? I behold the Babylon of the 
Apocalypse ! Pray, ma'am, have you ever re- 
flected much on that ?" 

"Not to any great extent," said Lady Dal- 
rymple, who now began to feel bored, and 
so arose to her feet. The Reverend Saul Tozer 
I was just getting on a full head of conversational 
steam, and was just fairly under way, when this 
sad and chilling occurrence took place. She 
rose and bowed to the gentlemen, and began to 
retreat. 

All this time the Baron had been pouring 
forth to Mrs. Willoughby his excited interroga- 
tories about Minnie's health, and had asked her 
to take a message. This Mrs. Willoughby re- 
fused at first. 

"Oh no!" said she; "it will really disturb 
her too much. What she wants most b per- 
fect quiet. Her health is really veri/ delicate, 
and I am excessively anxious about her." 

"But does she — does she — is she — can she 
walk about her own room?" stammered the 
Baron. 

"A little," said Mrs. Willoughby. " Oh, I 
hope in a few weeks she may be able to come 
down. But the y try greatest care and quiet are 
needed, for she b in such a very delicate state 
that we watch her night and day." 

"A few weeks!" echoed the Baron, in dis- 
may. " Watch her night and day ! " 

" Oh, you know, it is the only chance for her 
recovery. She is so delicate." 

The Baron looked at Mrs. Willoughby with 
a pale face, upon which there was real suffer- 
ing and real misery. 

" Can't I do something?" he gasped. "Won't 

yon take a message to her ? It ought to do her 

good. Perhaps she thinks I'm neglecting her. 

Perhaps she thinks I ain't here enough. Tell 

her I'm ready to give up my office, and even 



my title of nobility, and come and live here,! 
it '11 be any comfort to her." 

"Oh, really, Sir, you quite mistake her,"8ai( 
Mrs. Willoughby. " It has no reference to yoi 
whatever. It's a nervous affection, accompa 
nied with general debility and neuralgia." 

" Oh no, you don't know her," said the Bar- 
on, incredulously. "I know her. I knowwha 
it is. But she walks, don't she ?" 

"Yes, a little— just across the room; still 
even that is too much. She is very, veryvretk 
and must be quite kept free from excitement 
Even the excitement of your visits is bad fo 
her. Her pulse is — is — always — accelerated- 
and — she — I — Oh, dear me!" 

While Mrs. Willoughby had been making o] 
this last sentence she was startled by a rostliD{ 
on the stairs. It was the rustle of a female'i 
dress. An awful thought occurred to her, whid 
distracted her, and confused her in the middk 
of her sentence, and made her scarce able U 
articulate her words. And as she spoke then 
the rustle drew nearer, and she heard the soum 
of feet descending the stairs, until at last th* 
footsteps approached the door, and Mr8.Wil 
loughby, to her utter horror, saw Minnie herself 

Now as to the Baron, in the course of hi 
animated conversation with Mrs. Willoughby 
and in his excited entreaties to her to carry i 
message up to the invalid, he had turned ronn( 
with his back to the door. It was about tht 
time that Lady Dalrymple had begun to beat i 
retreat. As she advanced the Baron saw her 
and, with his usual politeness, moved eTers( 
far to one side, bowing low as he did so. Lad] 
Dalrymple passed, the Baron raised himseli 
and as Mrs. Willoughby was yet speaking, an( 
had just reached the exclamation which con 
eluded her last remark, he was astounded b] 
the sudden appearance of Minnie herself at th* 
door. 

The effect of this sudden appearance wa 
overwhelming. Mrs. Willoughby stood thun 
der-struck, and the Baron utterly bewildered 
The latter recovered his faculties first. It wa 
just as Lady Dalrymple was passing out. Wit! 
a bound he sprang toward Minnie, and caugb 
her in his arms, uttering a series of inarticalat 
cries. 

" Oh, Min ! and yon did come down, di 
you ? And you couldn't stay up there, cool 
you? I wanted to send a message to yon 
Poor little Min! you're so weak. Is it an 
thing serious? Oh, my darling little Min 
But sit down on this here seat. Don't stand 
you're too weak. Why didn't you send, an^ 
I'd have carried you down ? But tell me now 
honest, wasn't it rne that brought this on 
Never mind, I'll never leave you again." 

This is the style which the gallant Baro 
adopted to express his sentiments concernin 
Minnie ; and the result was that he sncceede 
in giving utterance to words that were quite a 
incoherent as any that Minnie herself, in he 
most rambling moods, had efer uttered. 

TVie Baron uovf gave himself up to joy. ^ 
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► notice of any body. He sat by Min- 
le on a sofa, and openly held her hand, 
jverend Saul Tozer looked on with an 
ng smile, and surveyed the scene like a 
Mrs. Willoughby's soul was on fire 
dignation at Minnie's folly and the Bar- 
pudence. She was also indignant that 
le conventional falsehoods had been sud- 
iisproved by the act of Minnie herself. 
3 did not know what to say, and so she 
a chair, and flung herself into it in 
nger. 

br Minnie herself, she had come down 
Baron, and appeared rather to enjoy the 
m. She talked about Rome and Naples, 
ced him all about himself, and the Baron 
ed his whole situation down to the mi- 
detail. She was utterly indifferent to 
ter. Once or twice the Baron made a 

go, but did not succeed. He finally 
himself down apparently for the rest of 
; but Mrs. Willoughby at last interposed, 
ked forward. She took Minnie's hand, 
•ke to her in a tone which she but seldom 

a shall 720^ stay here any longer!" she 

"Come." 

Minnie obeyed at once. 
Baron insisted on a tender adieu. Mrs. 
;hby stood by, with flashing eyes and 

breast, 
ie followed her up stairs in silence. 

1 silly child!" she cried. "Are you 
What made you come down? You 
Dur promise!" 

ill — well — I couldn't help it, and he is so 
sly rude ; and do you know, Kitty dear- 
lally begin to feel quite fond of him." 
sv listen, child. You shall never see 
in. 
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on't see why not," whimpered Minnie, 
d Tm going to telegraph to papa. I 
t have the responsibility of you another 
r the world." 
nr, Kitty, you're horrid." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE BAEON's assaults. 

he eventful afternoon when the Baron 
jcted an entrance into the heart of the 
1 country, another caller had come there 
jqually intent and equally determined, 
; quite so aggressive. This was the 
jrirasole. The same answer was given 
which had been given to the Baron, but 
: different effect. The Baron had care- 
rushed the slight obstacle aside. To the 
,t was an impenetrable barrier. It was 
' disappointment, too ; for he had been 
ith the brightest hopes and expectations 
reception with which he had met on his 
it. That reception had made him be- 
lat they had changed tbeir sentiments 



and their attitude toward him, and that for the 
future he would be received in the same fashion^ 
He had determined, therefore, to make the most 
of this favorable change, and so he at once re- 
peated his call. This time, however, his hopes 
were crushed. What made it worse, he had 
seen the entrance of the Baron and theReverend 
Saul, and knew by this that instead of being a 
favored mortal in the eyes of these ladies, he 
was really, in their estimation, placed below 
these comparative strangers. By the language 
of Lord Hawbury on his previous call, he knew 
that the acquaintance of the Baron with Mrs. 
Willoughby was but recent. 

The disappointment of the Count fiiled him 
with rage, and revived all his old feelings and 
plans and projects. The Count was not one 
who could suffer in silence. He was a crafty, 
wily, subtle, scheming Italian, whose fertile 
brain was full of plans to achieve his desires, 
and who preferred to accomplish his aims by a 
tortuous path, rather than by a straight one. 
This repulse revived old projects, and he took 
his departure with several little schemes in his 
mind, some of which, at least, were destined to 
bear fruit afterward. 

On the following day the Baron, called once 
more. The ladies in the mean time had talked 
over the situation, but were unable to see what 
they were to do with a man who insisted on 
forcing his way into their house. Their treat- 
ment would have been easy enough if it had 
not been for Minnie. She insisted that they 
should not be unkind to him. He had saved 
her life, she said, and she could not treat him 
with rudeness. Lady Dalrymple was in despair, 
and Mrs. Willoughby at her wit's end, while 
Ethel, to whom the, circumstance was made 
known, was roused by it from her sadness, and 
tried to remonstrate with Minnie. All her ef- 
forts, however, were as vain as those of her 
friends. Minnie could not be induced to take 
any decided stand. She insisted on seeing him 
whenever he called, on the ground that it would 
be unkind not to. 

** And will you insist on seeing Girasole also?'^ 
asked Mrs. Willoughby. 

** I don't know. I'm awfully sorry for him," 
said Minnie. 

**Well, then, Captain Kirby will be here 
next. Of course you will see him ?" 

"I suppose so," said Minnie, resignedly. 

"And how long do you think this sort of 
thing can go on ? They'll meet, and blood 
will he shed." 

" Oh dear ! I'm afraid so." 

" Then I'm not going to allow it. I've tele- 
graphed to papa. He'll see whether you are 
going to have your own way or not." 

**rm sure I don't see what dear papa can 
do." 

** He won't let you see those horrid men." 

" He won't be cruel enough to lock me up in 
the house. I do wish he would come and take 
me away. I don't ^mv\. XJ^iwa.. 'YXxa^H^ ^s^^ 
horrid." 
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And of these', font 
liad raved her lift, 
and conseqaendT bid 
Ihe strongest pomille 
clainu od her. 

And the only sU- 
ufactioo which EM 
could gain out of Ihii 
vta the thought ihn 
Hawbar;, at lei 
had not saved U 

The Banm oUied, 
as bas been Eaid, m 
the fbllowing dij. 
This time he did jm 
bring the Benitiid 
Saul with him. 
wished to see Uin 
alone, and fell lit 
presence of third per- 
sons to be rather i» 
plEasant. 

On reaching tie 
place he was tdii, u 
before, (hat the luiiat 
were not at home. 

Now the Buvn re- 
mem bered thai on iIk 



same, while sU ibc 

lime the ladies wen 
home. He -wis cbsr- 
ilablir inclined to nip- 
pose thatitwssiUK' 
take, and ni 



" Oh, Kitty dearest ! How on yon say so ? 
Why, his rudeness and Tiolence are peiftclly 
irresistible. He's charming. He bullies one 
so deliciously. " 

Mrs. Willoaghby at this tamed away in de- 
Minnie's veiy peculiar situslioD was certainly 
one which reqoired a speedy change. The 
forced entrance of the Baron had thrown con- 
siemation into the family. Ethel hei^etf had 
been roused, and took a part in the debate. 
She began to see Minnie in a new lighl, and 
Hawbary'a attentioo to her began to assume 
the appearance of a TSry moamfnl joke. To 
her mind Minnie was now the snbject of despe- 
rale attention from Sie men. 
Thns: 

1. Lord Hawbnry. 

2. Conat Girasole. 

3. Scone Dacres. 

4. BnroD Alrsmonle. 

5. Cnptain Klrby, of whom Hrf. Willoaghby 
badjatt told her. 



was in a frame of 
good-will 10 mankind, he adopled ihi^ i>^ 

" All right, jonng man," said he ; 
you iied yealerday — under a mistake— I prefa 
seeing for myself to-day." 

So the Baron bnished by the s 
went iiL He entervd the room, 
there. He waited a little while, and iheoglii- 
He was too impatient to wait long. He coiM 
not trust these lying servants. So he ' 
ined to liy for himself. Her room 
stair^ somewhere in the story aboTe. 

So he went out of the room, and uplhesl'i'^ 
nniil his head was on B level with (he &.ti«'^ 
the El<»7 above. Then be called : 

"Jfiii.'" 

No answer. 

" Mis !" ia a loader »oice. B 

Ko answer. 

"MIK! it's ME!" still louder. 

No answer. 

" MIN!" a perfect yeU. 

At this last shout (here was a response. One 
of Ihe doors opened, and a lady mnde her ap- 
p«araQce, ishUe u two other-xloors appeand 
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maids. The lady wiu young and beauti- 

and her face was stem, and her dark eyes 
s.ed indignantly toward the Baron. 
' Who are you ?" she asked, abruptly ; " and 
at do you want?" 

'Me? I'm the Baron Atramonte; and I 
nt Min. Don't you know where she is ?" 
" Who ?" 
"Min." 

" Min ?'* asked the other, in amazement. 
*'Yes.' My Min — Minnie, you know. Min- 
s Fay." 

At this the lady looked at the Baron with 
ter horror. 

"I want her." 

" She's not at home," said the lady. 

"Well, really, it's too bad. I must see her. 
1 she out?'* 

"Yes." 

"Really? Honor bright now?" 

The lady retired and shut the door. 

"Well, dam it all, you needn't be so pep- 
ery," muttered the Baron. " I didn't say any 
ling. I only asked a civil question. Out, hey ? 
Tell, she must be this time. If she'd been in, 
be'd have made her appearance. Well, I'd best 
out and hunt her up. They don't seem to 
le altogether so cordial as I'd like to have 
liem. They're just a leetle too 'ristocratic." 

With these observations to himself, the Bar- 
in descended the stairs, and made his way to 
he door. Here he threw an engaging smile 
ipon the servant, and made a remark which set 
he other on the broad grin for the remainder 
)f the day. After this the Baron took his de- 
parture. 

The Baron this time went to some stables, 
ind reappeared in a short time mounted upon 
^ gallant steed, and careering down the Corso. 
In dae time he reached the Piazza del Fopolo, 
and then he ascended the Pincian Hill. Here 
he rode about for some time, and finally his 
perseverance was rewarded. He was looking 
down from the summit of the hill upon the Pi- 
azza below, when he caught sight of a barouche, 
in which were three ladies. One of these sat on 
the front seat, and her white face and short gold- 
en hair seemed to indicate to him the one he 
sought. 

In an instant he put spurs to his horse, and 
^ode down the hill as quick as possible, to the 
P^at alarm of the crowds who were going up 
^d down. In a short time he had caught up 
^th the carriage. He was right. It was the 
"^ght one, and Minnie was there, together with 
^dy Dalrymple and Mrs. Willoughby. The 
*die8, on learning of his approach, exhibited no 
^motion. They were prepared for this, and re- 
signed. They had determined that Minnie 
'hould have no more interviews with him in- 
bors; and since they could not imprison her 
iltogether, they would have to submit for the 
resent to his advances. But they were rapidly 
ecoming desperate. 

Lord Hawbury was riding by the carriage as 
e Baron came up. 



" Hallo I" said he to the former. " How do ? 
and how are you all ? Why, I've been hunting 
all over creation. Well, Minnie, how goes it? 
Feel lively? That's right. Keep oat in the 
open air. Take all the exercise you can, and 
eat as hard as you can. You live too quiet as 
a general thing, and want to knock around 
more. But we'll fix all that, won't we, Min, 
before a month of Sundays ?" 

The advent of the Baron in this manner, and 
his familiar address to Minnie, filled Hawbury 
with amazement. He had been surprised at 
finding him with the ladies on the previous day, 
but there was nothing in his demeanor which 
was at all remarkable. Now, however, he no- 
ticed the very great familiarity of his tone and 
manner toward Minnie, and was naturally 
amazed. The Baron had not confided to him 
his secret, and he could not understand the 
cause of such intimacy between the representa- 
tives of such different classes. He therefore list- 
ened with inexpressible astonishment to the Bar- 
on*s language, and to Minnie's artless replies. 

Minnie was sitting on the front seat of the 
barouche, and was alone in that seat. As the 
gentlemen rode on each side of the 'carnage 
her face was turned toward them. Hawbury 
rode back, so that he was beside Lady Dalrym- 
ple ; but the Batoi^ rode forward, on the other 
side, so as to bring himself as near to Minnie 
as possible. The Baron was exceedingly hap- 
py. His happiness showed itself in the flush 
of his face, in the glow of his eyes, and in the 
general exuberance and all-embracing swell of 
his manner. His voice was loud, his gestures 
demonstrative, and his remarks were addressed 
by tums to each one in the company. The 
others soon gave up the attempt to talk, and 
left it all to the Baron. Lady Dalrymple and 
Mrs. Willoughby exchanged glances of despair. 
Hawbury still looked on in surprise, while Min- 
nie remained perfectly calm, perfectly self-pos- 
sessed, and conversed with her usual simplicity. 

As the party thus rode on they met a horse- 
man, who threw a rapid glance over all of them. 
It was Girasole. The ladies bowed, and Mrs. 
Willoughby wished that he had come a little 
before, so that he could have taken the place 
beside the carriage where the Baron now was. 
But the place was now appropriated, and there 
was no chance for the Count. Girasole threw a 
dark look over them, which rested more partic- 
ularly on Hawbury. Hawbury nodded lightly 
at the Count, and didn't appear to take any 
further notice of him. All this took up but a 
few moments, and the Count passed on. 

Shortly after they met another horseman. 
He sat erect, pale, sad, with a solemn, earnest 
glow in his melancholy eyes. Minnie's back 
was turned toward him, so that she could not 
see his face, but his eyes were fixed upon Mrs.* 
Willoughby. She looked back at him and 
bowed, as did also Lady Dalrymple. He took 
ofi^ his hat, and the carriage rolled past. Then 
he turned and looked after \t, bax^\ve»A^^^ ^c^^ 
Minnie caugVvt s\^\i\, oi \^m^ wA ^xsK^a^ ^^-^ 
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bowed And then in a few moments more the 
crowd swallowed up Scone Dacres. 
' ' The Baron thus enjoyed himself in a large, 
exuberant fashion, and monopolized the con- 
versation in a large, exuberant way. He out- 
did himself. He confided to the ladies his 
plans for the regeneration of the Roman Church 
and the Roman State. He told stories of his 
adventures in the Rocky Mountains. He men- 
tioned the state of his finances, and his pros- 
pects for the future. He was as open, as free, 
and as communicative as if he had been at home, 
with fond sisters and admiring brothers around 
him. The ladies were disgusted at it all ; and 
by the ladies I mean only Mrs. Willoughby and 
Lady Dalrymple. For Minnie was not — she 
actually listened in delight It was not con- 
v^ntionaL Very well. Neither was th« Bar- 
on. And for that matter, neither was she. 
He was a child of nature. So was she. His 
rudeness, his aggressiveness, his noise, his talk- 
ativeness, his egotism, his confidences about 
himself— all these did not make him so very 
disagreeable to her as to her sister and aunt. 

So Minnie treated the Baron with the utmost 
complaisance, and Hawbury was surprised, and 
Mrs. Willoughby and Lady Dalrymple were dis- 
gusted ; but the Baron was delighted, and his 
soul was filled with perfect joy. Too soon for 
him was this drive over. But the end cam£, and 
tliey reached the hotel. Hawbury left them, but 
the Baron lingered. The spot was too sweet, the 
charm too dear — he could not tear himself away. 

In fact, he actually followed the ladies into 
the bouse. 

"I think 111 just make myself comfortable 
in here, Min, till you come down," said the 
Baron. And with these words he walked into 
the reception-room, where he selected a place 
on a sofa, and composed himself to wait pa- 
tiently for Minnie to come down. 

So he waited, and waited, and waited — but 
Minnie did not come. At last he grew impa- 
tient. He walked out, and up the stairs, and 
listened. 

He heard ladies* voices. 

He spoke. 

"Mn,'" 

No answer. 

"Min!" louder. 

No answer. 

" MIN ! HALLO-0-0-0 ! " 

No answer, 

''MINT a perfect shout. 

At this a door was opened violently, and 
Mrs. Willoughby walked out. Her cheeks 
were flushed, and Her eyes glanced fire. 

"Sir," she said, "this is intolerable] You 
must be intoxicated. Go away at once, or I 
shall certainly have you turned outof the house." 

And saying this she went back, shut the 
door, and locked it. 

The Baron was thunder-struck. He had 
never been treated so in his life. He was 
cut to the heart. His feelings were deeply 
abounded. 



** Dam it !" he muttered. ** What's all this 
for? I ain't been doing any thing." 

He walked out very thoughtfully. He couldnl 
understand it at all. He was troubled for some 
time. But at last his buoyant spirit rose su- 
perior to this temporaiy depression. To-mor- 
row would explain all, he thought. Tes, to- 
morrow would make it all right. To-morrow 
he would see Min, and get her to tell him what 
in thunder the row was. She'd have to tell, 
for he could never find out. So he made np 
his mind to keep his soul in patience. 

That evening Hawbury was over at the Bar- 
on's quarters, by special invitation, and the 
Baron decided to ask his advice. So in the 
course of the evening, while in the full, easy, 
and confidential mood that arises out of social 
intercourse, he told Hawbury his whole stoiy— 
beginning with the account of his first meeting 
with Minnie, and his rescue of her, and her ac- 
ceptance of him, down to this very day, when 
he had been so terribly snubbed by Mrs. Wil- 
loughby. To all this Hawbury listened in amaze- 
ment. It was completely new to him. He wod* 
dered particularly to find another man who had 
saved the life of this quiet, timid little girl. 

The Baron asked his advice, but Hawbury 
declined giving any. He said he couldn't ad- 
vise any man in a love-affair. Every man mast 
trust to himself. No one's advice could be of 
any avail. Hawbury, in fact, was puzzled, but 
he said the best he could. The Baron himself 
was fully of Hawbury's opinion. He swore that 
it was truth, and declared the man that followed 
another's advice in a love-affair was a *^ darned 
fool that didn't deserve to win his gal." 

There followed a general conversation on 
things of a different kind. The Baron again 
discoursed on church and state. He then ex- 
hibited some curiosities. Among other things 
a skull. He used it to hold his tobacco. He 
declared that it was the skull of an ancient 
Roman. On the inside was a paper pasted 
there, on which he had written the following: 

**0h, I'm the skull of a Roman bold 
That fit in the ancient war ; 
From East to West I bore the flag 
Of 8. P. Q. and E. 

"In East and West, and North and South, 
We msCde the nations fear us — , 
Both Nebuchadnezzar and Hannibal, 
And Pharaoh too, and Pyrrhus. 

**We took their statutes from the Greeks, 
And lots of manuscripts too; 
We set adrift on his world-wide tramp 
The original wandering Jew. 

" But at last the beggarly Dutchman came, 
With liis lager and sauerkraut ; 
And wherever that beggarly Dutchman weO^ 
He made a terrible rout 

"Wo ist der Deutscher's Vaterland? 
Is it near the ocean wild? 
Is it where the feathery palm-trees grow? 
Not thore, not there, my child. 

"But it's somewhere down around the Rhir»^ 
And now that Bismarck's come, 
Down goes Napoleon to the ground, 
And away goes the Pope from Rome!" 
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CHAPTER XVm. 
"he saved my life." ^ 

"I can't bear this any longer!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Willoughby. "Here you are getting 
into all sorts of difficulties, each one worse 
than the other. I'm sure I don't see why you 
should. You're very ^uiet, Minnie dearest, 
but you have more unpleasant adventures than 
any person I ever heard of. You're run away 
with on horseback, you're shipwrecked, you're 
swept down a precipice by an avalanche, and 
you fall into the crater of a burning volcano. 
Every time there is some horrid man who saves 
you, and then proposes. As for you, you ac- 
cept them all with equal readiness, one after 
another, and what is worse, you won't give any 
of them up. I've asked you explicitly which 
of them you'll give up, and you actually refuse 
to say. My dear child, what are you thinking 
of? You can't have them all. You can't have 
any of them. None of them are agreeable to 
your family. They're horrid. What are you 
going to do ? Oh, how I wish you had dear 
mamma to take care of you ! But she is in a 
better world. And here is poor dear papa who 
can't come. How shocked he would be if he 
knew all. What is worst, here is that dread- 
fol American savage, who is gradually killing 
me. He certainly will be my death. What 
aw I to do, dear ? Can't you possibly show a 
little ^ense yourself — only a little, dear — and 
bave some consideration for your poor sister ? 
£ven Ethel worries about you, though she has 
troubles of her own, poor darling ; and aunty is 
really quite ill with anxiety. What are we go- 
ing to do ? I know one thing, /'m not going 
to put up with it. My mind is made up. I'll 
leave Rome at once, and go home and tell 



"Well, you needn't scold so," said Minnie.. 
"It's my trouble. I can't help it. They would 
come. I'm sm-e /don't know what to do." 

"Well, you needn't be so awfully kind to 
them all. That's what encourages them so. 
It's no use for me to try to keep them away if 
you make them all so welcome. Now there's 
that dreadful Italian. I'm positive he's going 
^^ get up some unpleasant plot. These Italians 
^re so very revengeful. And he thinks you're 
^p fond of him, and I'm so opposed. And he's 

'^Sut, too. You always act as if you're fond 

Y ^im, and all the rest. As to that terrible 

^tuerican savage, I'm afraid to think of him ; 

^positively am." 
*' "Well, you needn't be so awfully unkind to 

^^. He saved my life." 

* That's no reason why he should deprive me 

p mine^ which he will do if he goes on so much 

longer." 
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ou -were very, very rude to him, Kitty, 
aid Hinnie, severely, "and very, very un- 
icind.- 



. -^ intended to be so." 



i'eally felt like crying, and running out 
*»d explaining things." 



** I know yoti did, and ran back and locked the 
door. - Oh, you wretched little silly goose, what 
am 1 ever to do with such a child as you are ! 
You're really not a bit better than a baby." 

This conversation took place on the day fpl- 
lowing the Baron's last eventful call. Poor 
Mrs. Willoughby was driven to desperation, and 
lay awake all night, trying to think of some 
plan to baffle the enemy, but was unsuccessful ; 
and so she tried once more to have some influ* 
ence over Minnie by a remonstrance as sharp 
as she could give. 

"He's an American savage. I believe he's 
an Indian." 

" I'm sure I don't see any thing savage in 
him. He's as gentle and as kind as he can be. 
And he's so awfully fond of me." 

"Think how he burst in here, forcing his 
way in, and taking possession of the house. 
And then poor dear aunty ! Oh, how she was 
shocked and horrified !" 

*' It's because he is so ou^fully fond of me, and 
was so perfectly crazi/ to see me." . 

"And then, just as I was beginning to per- 
suade him to go away quietly, to think of you 
coming downl" 

"Well, I couldn't bear to havje him so sad, 
when he saved my life, and so I just thought 
I'd show myself, so as to put him at case." 

"A pretty way to show yourself— to let a 
great, horrid man treat you so." 

"Well, that's what they a// do," said Minnie, 
plaintively. "I'm sure /can't help it." 

"Oh dear! was there ever such a child! 
Why, Minnie darling, you must know that suclr 
things are very, very ill-bred, and very, very 
indelicate and unrefined. And then, think how 
he came forcing himself upon us when we were 
driving. Couldn't he see that he wasn't want- 
ed ? No, he's a savage. And then, how he 
kept giving us all a history of his life. Every 
body could hear him, and people stared so that 
it was really quite shocking." 

"Oh, that's because he is so very, very frank. 
He has none of the deceit of society, you know, 
Kitty darling." 

"Deceit of society! I should think not. 
Only think how he acted yesterday — forcing 
his way in and rushing up stairs. Why, it's 
actually quite frightful. He's like a madman. 
We will have to keep all the doors locked, and 
send for the police. Why, do you know, Ethel 
says that he was here before, running about 
and shouting in the same way : * Min ! ' * Min ! ' 
* Min !* — that's what the horrid wretch calls you 
— * Min ! it's me.' * Come, Min !' " 

At this Minnie burst into a peal of merry, 
musical laughter, and laughed on till the tears 
came to her eyes. Her sister looked more dis- 
gusted than ever. 

" He's such a boy," said Minnie ; " he's just 
like a boy. He's so awfuUy funny. If I'm a 
child, he's a big boy, and the awfullest, funniest 
boy I ever saw. And then he's so fond of me. 
Why, he worships me. Oh, it's awfully vAra " 

' '. A boy \ A.\>ft«t?.\., 'JOM \ik^«si— -^\\ftTcv$i. ^'K^- 
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age. What can I do ? I must send for a po^ 
liceman. I'll certainly have the doors all locked. 
And then well all be prisoners.'* 

"Well, tlien, it '11 all be your own fanlt, for 
/don^t want to have any doors locked." 

**0h dear!" sighed her sister. 

"Well, I don't. And I think you're very 
unkind." 

"Why, you silly child, he'd come here some 
day, carry yon off, and make yon marry him." 

"Well, I do wish he would," said Minnie, 
gravely. " I wish somebody would, for then it 
would put a stop to all this worry, and I really 
don't know what else ever will. Do yoti, now, 
Kitty darling?" 

' Mrs. Willoughby turned away with a gesture 
of despair. 

An hour or two after some letters were brought 
in, one of which was addressed to 

Miss Fat, 

Poste Restante, 

Roma, 

Minnie opened this, and looked over it with 
a troubled air. Then she spoke to her sister, 
and they both went off to Minnie's room. 

" Who do you think this is from ?" she asked. 

"Oh, I- don't know! Of course it's some 
more trouble." 

" It's from Captain Kirby." 

"Oh, of course! And of course he's here 
in Rome ?" 

"No, he isn't." 

"What! Not yet?" 

" No ; but he wrote this from London. He 
has been to the house, and learned that we had 
gone to Italy. He says he has sent off letters 
to me, directed to every city in Italy, so that I 
may be sure to get it. Isn't that good of him ?" 

"Well?" asked Mrs. Willoughby, repressing 
an exclamation of vexation. 

"Well, he says that in three days he will 
leave, and go first to Rome, as he thinks we 
will be most likely to be there this season. 
And so, you see, he's coming on ; and he will 
be here in three days, you know." 

"Minnie," said her sister, after some mo- 
ments' solemn thought. 

"Well, Kitty darling?" 

" Do you ever t];iink ?" 

"I don't know." 

* * Would you like one of these gentlemen of 
yours to blow one of the others' brains out, or 
stab him, or any thing of that sort ?" 

" How shocking you are, Kitty dear ! What 
a dreadful question!" 

" Well, understand me now. One of them 
will do that. There will be trouble, and your 
name will be associated with it." 

" Well," said Minnie, "I know who won't be 
shot." 

"Who ?" 

" Why, Rufus K. Gunn," said she, in the fun- 
ny, prim way in which she always pronounced 
that name. "If he finds it out, he'll drive all 
the others away. 
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" And would you like that ?" 

" Well, you know, he's awftilly fond of me, 
and he's so like a boy : and if I'm such a child, 
I could do better with a man, you know, that's 
like a boy, you know, than — than — " 

" Nonsense ! He's a madman, and you're a 
simpleton, you little goose." 

"Well, then, we must be well suited to one 
another, " said Minnie. 

"Now, child, listen," said Mrs. WiUoughby, 
firmly. "I intend to put a stop to this. I 
have made up my mind positively to leave 
Rome, and take you home to papa. 111 tell 
him all about it, put you under his care, and 
have no more responsibility with you. I think 
he'd better send you back to school. Tve been 
too gentle. Tou need a firm hand. Ill be 
firm for a few days, till you can go to papa. 
You need not begin to cry. It's for your own 
good. If you're indulged any more, you'll sim- 
ply go to ruin." 

Mrs. Willoughby's tone was different firam 
usual, and Minnie was impressed by it. She 
saw that her sister was resolved. So she stole 
up to her and twined her arms about her and 
kissed her. 

"There, there," said her sister, kissing her 
again, "don't look so sad, Minnie darling. It's 
for your own good. We must go away, or else 
you'll have another of those dreadful people. 
You must trust to me now, dearest, and not in- 
terfere with me in anyway." 

"Well, well, you mustn't be unkind to poor 
Rufus K. Gunn," said Minnie. 

" Unkind ? Why, we won't be any thing to 
him at all." 

"And am I never to — ^to — see him again?" 

"No!" said her sister, firmly. 

Minnie started, and looked at Mrs. Willongb- 
by, and saw in her face a fixed resolution. 

"No, never!" repeated Mrs. Willoughby. 
" I am going to take you back to England. I'm 
afraid to take any railroad or steamboat. Ill 
hire a carriage, and we'll all go in a quiet way 
to Florence. Then we can take the railroad 
to Leghorn, and go home by the way of Mar- 
seilles. No one will know that weVe gone 
away. They'll think we have gone on an ex- 
cursion. Now we'll go out driving this morn- 
ing, and this afternoon we must keep the outer 
door locked, and not let any one in. I suppose 
there is no danger of meeting him in the morn- 
ing. He must be on duty then." 

" But mayn't I see him at all before we go?" 

"No!" 

"Just once — only once ?" 

"No, not once. You've seen that horrid 
man for the last time." 

Minnie again looked at her sister, and again 
read her resolution in her face. She turned 
away, her head dropped, a sob escaped from 
her, and then she burst into tears. 

Mrs. Willoughby left the room. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

JEALOUSY. 

ECawbury had come to Rome for the 
ose of watching over his friend Scone 

But he had not foand it so easy to 
Sis friend kept by himself more than 
:o, and for several days Hawbary had 
ling of him. Once while with the la- 
lad met him, and noticed the sadness 
gloom of his brow. He saw by this 
nras still a prey to those feelings the 
n of which had alarmed him at Naples' 
e him resolve to accompany him here. 

days afterward, while Hawbury was 
m, his friend entered. Hawbury arose 
ted him with unfeigned joy. 
1, old man," he said, "you've kept 
close, too. What have you been do- 
yourself ? Tve only had one glimpse 
ir an age. Doing Rome, hey ? An- 
arts, churches, palaces, and all that sort 

I suppose. Come now, old boy, sit 
I give an account of yourself. Have a 
lere's Bass in prime order. Light up, 
fellow, and let m& look at you as you 
your manly form for a friendly smoke, 
t speak till you feel inclined.'* 
I took his seat with a melancholy smile, 
ting a cigar, lighted it, and smoked in 
>r some time. 

> was that Zouave fellow ?'* he asked 
i: "the fellow that I saw riding by 
ige the other day ?" 
— oh, an old friend of mine. He's an 
1 named Gunn. He's joined the Papal 
from some whim, and a deuced good 
3 for them to get hold of such a man. 
3d to call one day, and found him with 

5." 

ladies — ah I" and Dacres's eyes lighted 

a bad, hard light. **I suppose he's 

)f those precious cavaliers — the scum 

nds — that dance attendance on my 

: wife." 

see here now, my dear fellow, really 

d Hawbury, "none of that, you know. 

)w is a friend of mine, and one of the 

ws I ever saw. You'd like him, old 

le'd suit you." 

and suit my wife better,'* said Dacres, 

come now, really, my dear boy, you're 
ly out. He don't know your wife at 
the other one, you know. Don't be 
now, if I tell you." 
Dus!" 

I know your weakness, you know ; 
is an old affair. I don't want to vio- 
idence, but — ^*' 
3 looked hard at his friend and breathed 

He was evidently much excited, 
what ?" he said, hoarsely. 
1, you know, it's an old affair.* It's the 
ne, you know — Miss Fay. He rather 
Br, you know. That's about it." 



"Miss Fay?" . -' 

" Yes ; your child-angel, you know. But it's 
an older affair than yours ; it is, really ; so don't 
be giving way, man. Besides, his claims on her 
are as great as yours j yes, greater too. By 
Jove!" 

" Miss Fay I Oh, is that all ?" said Dacres, 
who, with a sigh of infinite relief, shook off all 
his late excitement, and became cool once 
more. 

Hawbury noted this very thoughtfully. / 

"You see," said Dacres, "that terrible wife 
of mine is so cursedly beautiful and fascinating, 
and so infernally fond of admiration, that she 
keeps no end of fellows tagging at her heels. 
And so I didn't know but that this was some 
new admirer. Oh, she's a deep one I Her new 
style, which she has been cultivating for ten 
years, has made her look like an angel of light. 
Why, there's the very light of heaven in her 
eyes, and in her face there is nothing, I swear, 
but gentleness and purity and peac^. Oh, had 
she but been what she now seems ! Oh, if even 
now I could but believe this, I would even now 
fling my memories to the winds, and I'd lie 
down in the dust and let her trample on me, if 
she would only give me that tender and gentle 
love that now lurks in her face. Good Heav- 
ens ! can such a change be possible ? No ; it's 
impossible ! It can't be ! Don't I know her ? 
Can't I remember her ? Is my memory all a 
dream? No, it's real; and it's marked deep 
by this scar that I wear. Never till that scar 
is obliterated can that woman change." 

Dacres had been speaking, as he often did 
now, half to himself; and as he ended he rubbed 
his hand over the place where the scar lay, as 
though to soothe the inflammation that arose 
from the rush of angry blood to his head. 

" Well, dear boy, I can only say I wish from 
my heart that her nature was like her face. 
She's no favorite of mine, for your story has 
made me look on her with your eyes, and I 
never have spoken to her except in the most 
distant way ; but I must say I think her face 
has in it a good deal of that gentleness which 
you mention. Miss Fay treats her quite like 
an elder sister, and is deuced fond of her, too. 
I can see that. So she can't be very fiendish 
to heri Like loves like, you know', and the one 
that the child-angel loves ought to be a little 
of an angel herself, oughtn't she ?" 

Dacres was silent for a long time. 

"There's that confounded Italian," said he, 
"dangling forever at her heels — the devil that 
saved her life. He must be her accepted lover, 
you know. He goes out riding beside the car- 
riage." 

"Well, really, my dear fellow, she doesn't 
seem overjoyed by his attentions." 

"Oh, that's her art. She's so infernally 
deep. Do you think she'd let the world see 
her feelings ? Never. Slimy, Sir, and cold 
and subtle and Venomous and treacherous — a 
beautiful serpent. Aha I iau't l\v»X v\vvi, ^«:^ \r» 
hit her off? Xes, a. ^i^\^^lX\l\^\;m^\«Ki^xv\.^^'K^^ 
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omous serpent, with fascination in her eyes, and 
death and anguish in her bite. But she shall 
find out yet that others ace not without power. 
Confound her!" 

" Well, now, by Jove I old boy, I think the 
very best thing yon can do is to go away some- 
where, and get rid of these troubles.** 

" Go away ! Can I go away from my own 
thoughts ? Hawbury, the trouble is in my own 
heart. I must keep near her. There's that 
Italian devil. He shall not have her. I'll 
watch them, as I have watched them, till I find 
a chance for revenge." 

''Yon have watched them, then?" asked 
Hawbury, in great surprise. 

"Yes, both of them. I've seen the Ital- 
ian prowling about where she lives. I've seen 
her on her balcony, evidently watching for 
him." 

" But have you seen any thing more ? This 
is only your fancy." 

''Fancy! Didn't I see her herself stand- 
ing on the balcony looking down. I was con- 
cealed by the shadow of a fountain, and she 
couldn't see me. She turned her face, and I 
saw it in that soft, sweet, gentle beauty which 
she has cultivated so wonderfully. I swear it 
seemed like the face of an angel, and I could 
have worshiped it. If she could have seen 
my face in that thick shadow she would have 
thought I was an adorer of hers, like the Ital- 
ian — ha, ha ! — instead of a pursuer, and an 
enemy." 

"Well, 111 be hanged if I can tell myself 
which you are, old boy ; but, at any rate, I'm 
glad to be able to state that your trouble will 
soon be over." 

"How's that?" 

"She's going away.'* 

"Groing away!" 

"Yes." 

"She! going away! where?" 

"Back to England." 

"Back to England! why, she's just come 
here. What's that for ?** 

"I don*t know. I only know they're all 
going home. Well, you know, holy week*s 
over, and there is no object for them to stay 
longer." 

"Groing away! going away!" replied Da- 
cres, slowly. "Who told you?" 

"Miss Fay." 

"Oh, I don't believe it." 

"There's no doubt about it, my dear boy. 
Miss Fay told me explicitly. She said they 
were going in a carriage by the way of Civita 
Castellana.'* 

" What are they going that way for ? What 
nonsense I I don't believe it." 

"Oh, it*s a fact. Besides, they evidently 
don*t want it to be known." 

" What*8 that ?" asked Dacres, eagerly. 

"I say they don't seem to want it to be 
known. Miss Fay told me in her childish way, 
and I saw that Mrsl Willoughby looked vexed, 
and tried to stop her." 



" Tried to stop her ! Ah I Who were tht 
Were you calling?'* 

" Oh no — it was yesterday morning. . I 
riding, and, to my surprise, met them. 1 
were driving — Mrs. Willoughby and Miss ] 
yon know — so I chatted with them a few 
ments, or rather with Miss Fay, and hope 
would see them again soon, at some^ 
other, when she told me this." 

"And my wife tried to stop her?" 

"Yes." 

" And looked vexed ?** 

"Yes." 

" Then it was some secret of hers. She 
some reason for keeping dark. The other 
none. Aha! don't I understand her? I 
wants to keep it from me. She knows you're 
friend, and was vexed that you should kn 
Aha! she dreads my presence. She km 
I'm on her track. She wants to get ai 
with her Italian — away from my sight. A 
the tables are turned at Idst. Aha ! my Is 
Now we'll see. Now take your Italian and 
and see how far you can get away from 
Take Mm, and see if you can hold Mm. A 
my angel face, my mild, soft eyes of love, 
devil's heart — can not I understand it all? 
see through it. I've watched you. Wait 
you see Scone Dacres on your track !** 

" What*s that ? You don't really mean 
cried Hawbury. 

"Yes, I do." 

"Will you follow her?" 

"Yes, IwUl." 

" What for ? For a vague fancy of your j 
ous mind ?" 

" It isn't a fancy ; it*s a certainty. I've i 
the Italian dogging her, dodging about 
house, and riding with her. I've seen 
looking very much as if she were expecting 
at her balcony. Is all that nothing ? She's i 
me, and feels conscience-stricken, and lon^ 
get away where she may be free from the 
ror of my presence. But I'll track her. 
strike at her — at her heart, too ; for I will st 
through the Italian.*' 

"By Jove!" 

"I will, I swear!** cried Dacres, gloomil; 

"You*re mad, Dacres. You imagine 
this. You're like a madman in a dream." 

"It's no dream. I'll follow her. I'll t 
her." 

"Then, by Jove, you'll have to take me 
you, old boy ! I see you're not fit to take 
of yourself. I'll have to go and keep you \ 
harm." 

"You won't keep me from harm, old ch 
said Dacre^, more gently ; " but I'd be gh 
you would go. So come along." 

"I will, by Jove!" 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Dackes was not the odIj excited Tieitor 
titat Hawbarj had that day. Before its close 
another made his appearance in the persoa of 
the BaroD. 

"Well, my noble friend," cried Hambnrj' 
— "my Baron bold — hoiv goes it? Bnt, by 
Jove ! what's the matter, my boy ? Your brow 
deep scars of ihander bave intrenched, and 
care sits on yonr faded cheek. Pour forth the 
mournful lale. I'll sympathize." 

"I swear it's too almighty bad!" cried the 

"What?" 

"The way Pm getting humbugged." 

"Humbugged! Who's been humbugging 

"Dam me if I know; and that's the worst 
of it by a thundering eight." 

"Well, my dear fellow, if I can help yon, 
yon'd better let me know what it's all about." 

" Why, Minnie ; that's the row. There ain't 
another thing on this green earth that would 
tTOnble me for fire seconds." 

" Minuia f Oh ! And what has happened — 
A lover's quarrel ?" 

" Not a quarrel. She'a all right." 

"What is it, than?" 

"Why, she's disappeared." 

"Disappeared! What do yon mean by 
that?" 

"Dam me if I know. I only know this, 
tbat Ihey keep their place bolted and barred, 
and they've muffled the bell, and there's no 
servant to be seen, and I can't lind out any 
thing about them. And it's too almighty bad. 
Uow isn't it?" 



"It's deneed odd, too — queer, by Jove! I 
don't understand. Are yon sure they're all 
locked up ?" 



"Cour 



ilai 



e concierge?" 
sd crossed his palm, 
I any satisfaction." 



Andn- 

"Not a darned Bt 

"Did yoa ask tt 

" Course I did ; 
But he didn't give n 

"What did he say?" 

"Why, he said they were at home, for they 
had been out in the morning, and had got back 
again. Well, at^r that I went back and near- 
ly knocked the door down. And that was no 
good ; I didn't get a word. The concierge 
aworo they were in, and tbey wouldn't so much 
as answer me. How I call that too almighty 
hard, and I'd like to know what in thunder 
they all mean by it." 

"By Jove! odd, too." 

"Well, you know, I thonght after a while 
that it would be all explained the next day; so 
I went home and waited, and came back the 
next afternoon. I tried it over again. Same 
result. I spoke to the concierge again, and 
he swore again that they were all in. They 
bad been out in the morning, he said, and look- 
ed well. They bad come home hy-noon, and 
had gone to their rooms. Well, I really did 
start the door that time, but didn't get any an- 
swer for my pains." 

"By Jove I" 

"Well, I was pretty hard up, I tell yon. 
But I wasn't going to give up. So I staid 
there, and began a siege. I crossed the con- 
cierge's palm again, and was in and out all 
night. Toward morning I took a nap in his 
chair. He thought it was some government 
hnsiness or other, and assisted me ^1 he could. 
I didn't see any thing at all, though, except an 
infernal Italian — a fellow that came calling 
the iirBt day I was there, and worked himself 
in between me and Min. He was prowling 
about there, with another fellow, and stared 
hard at me. I watched him, and said noth- 
ing, for I wanted to End ont his little game. 
He's up to something, I swear. When he 
saw I was on the ground, though, he beat a 

"Well, I BWid all night, and the next 
morning watched again. I didn't knock. It 
wasn't a bit of use — not a darned bit. 

"Well, about nine o'clock the door opened, 
and I saw some one looking out very cautious- 
ly. In a minute I was standing before her, 
and held out my hand to shako hers. It was 
the old lady. Bnt she didn't shake hands. 
She looked at me quite coolly. 

" ' Grood-moming, ma'am,' said I, in quite 
a winning voice. ' Grood-moming, ma'am.' 

" ' Good-morning,' sbo said. 

" 'I come to see Minnie,' said I. 

Minnie!' said she; and then she 



toldK 
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go and tell h«r I'm here, and Fll jnat step in- 
side and wnit till eho cornea down,' aaid I. 

" But the old lady didn't budge. 

"Tm not a servant,' ehe said, very miff; 
' I'm her aunt, and her guardian, and I allow 
no message! to pass between her and strange 
gentlemen.' 

"'Strange genllemenl' I cried. ' Whj, 
ain't I engaged to her?' 

" 'I don't iinow yon,' layi she. 

" * Wasn't I introdueed to jon V My* I 

' No Bays she I don t know yon 



Let me inform yon. Sir, that if yon repeil 

yon will be bonded OTer to the police. T 
police would certainly hare been colled yesti 
day bad we not wLahcd to avoid hurting p 
feelings. We now End that yon have no fel 
ings to hurt.' 

" ' Very well, ma'am,' says I ; ' there li 
yonr views; but as you are not Minnie, I don 
accept them. I won't retire {tom the field li 
I hear a command to that effect irom Him. 
herseir 1 allnw no relatives to stand belvH 
and let n 




" ' But Tm engaged to Minnie,' says L 

'"I don't recognize yon,' says she. 'The 
family know nothing abont yon ; and my niece 
ij a silly girl, who is going back to her father, 
who will probably send her lo school.' 

" ' But I saved her life,' says I. 

"'That's very possible,' says she; 'many 
persons have done so; yet that gives you no 
right to annoy her ; and yon shall nof annoy 
lier. Tour engagement is an absnrdily. The 
child herself is an absurdity. You are an ab- 
surdity. Was it not yon who was creating 
such a fWghtful distorbance here yesterday? 



hear what she has to say. That's all I ail 
and that's fair and square.' 

" ' Ton shaU not see her at all,' says ibe " 
lady, qnite mild ; ' not at all. Ton mnsi d 
come again, for you will not be admitted. P 
lice will be here to put yon oat if you att«it 
lo force an entrance as yon did before,' 

" 'Force an entrance!' I cried. 

" 'Yes,' she said, 'force an entrance. 1 
did BO, and yon filled the whole honse i 
your shoots. Is that to be borne ? Not by 
Sir. And now go, and don't distnrb na 
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I'll be darned if I ever felt so cut up 
The old lady was perfectly calm 

wasn't a bit scared — though there 
sason why she should be. She just 
» me that way. But when she 'ac- 
of forcing an entrance and kicking 
-, I was struck all of a heap and 
ay a word. Me force an entrance ! 
ip a row ! And in Minnie's house ! 
old woman's mad ! 

, the old lady shut the door in my 

I walked off; and I've been ever 

ig to understand it, but I'll be darned 

make head or tail of it. The only 

te is that they're all keeping Minnie 

away from me. They don't like me, 

by they don't I can't see ; for I'm as 

any body, and I've been particular 

ng civil to all of them. Still they 

me, and they see that Minnie docs, 

'6 trying to break up the engagement. 

the living jingo!" and the Baron 

a good-sized and very sinewy fist, 

t>rought down hard on the table — " by 

jingo, they'll find they can't come it 

No, Sirr 
3 fond of you — Miss Fay, I mean?'* 
! Course she is. She dotes on me." 
'^ou sure ?" 

! As sure as I am of my own ex- 
Why, the way she looks at me is 
She has a look of helpless trust, an 
confidence, a tender, child-like faith 
and a beseeching, pleading, implor- 
dat tells me she is mine through and 

ry was a little surprised. He thought 
ard something like that before, 
^ell,'* said he, '* that's the chief thing, 
'. If you're sure of the girl's affec- 
battle's half won." 
won ! Ain't it all won ?" 

not exactly. You see, with u^ En- 
•e are ever so many considerations." 
vith us Americans there is only one 
tion, and that is, Do you love me? 
er relatives are particular about dol- 
Q foot up as many thousands as her 
I dare say ; and then, if they care for 
', I'm a Baron!" 
ivhat's more, old boy," said Hawbury, 

"if they wanted a valiant, stout, true, 
yal soul, they needn't go further than 
Gunn, Baron de Atramonte." 
iron's face flushed. 

)ury," said he, " that's good in you. 
ed one another, haven't we ? You're 

And I don't need you to tell me what 

of me. But if you could get a word 
ar of that cantankerous old lady, and 
er know what you know about me, it 
•ve her. You see you're after her 

I'm not ; and she can't see any thing 
I's manner, which, after all, varies in 
ies. Now if you could speak a word 
awbdry — " 



**By Jove! my dear fellow, I'd be glad to 
do so — I swear I would ; but you don't appear 
to know that I won't have the chance. They're 
all going to leave Bome to-morrow morning." 

The Baron started as though he had been shot. 

* ' What ! " he cried, hoarsely. * * What's that ? 
Leave Bome ?" 

"Yes." 

** And to-morrow morning?" 

" Yes ; Miss Fay told me herself — " 

"Miss Fay told you herself! By Heaven! 
What do they mean by that ?" And the Baron 
sat trembling with excitement. 

" Well, the holy week's over." 

"Darn it all, that's got nothing to do with it ! 
It's me ! They're trying to get her from me ! 
How are they going ? Do you know ?" 

" They are going in a carriage by the way of 
Civita Castellana." 

**In a carriage by the way of Civita Castel- 
lana ! Darn that old idiot of a woman ! what's 
she up to now? If she's running away from 
me, she'll wish herself back before she gets far 
on that road. Why, there's an infernal nest 
of brigands there that call themselves Garibal- 
dians; and, by thunder, the woman's crazy! 
They'll be seized and held to ransom — per- 
haps worse. Heavens ! I'll go mad ! I'll run 
and tell them. But no; they won't see me. 
What '11 1 do ? And Minnie ! I can't give her 
up. She can't give me up. She's a poor, trem- 
bling little creature ; her whole life hangs on 
mine. Separation from me would kill her. 
Poor little girl! Separation! By thunder, 
they shall never separate us! What devil 
makes the old woman go by that infernal road ? 
Brigands all the way ! But I'll go after them ; 
I'll follow them. They'll find it almighty hai-d 
work to keep her from me ! I'll see her, by 
thunder ! and I'll get her out of their clutches ! 
I swear I will! I'll bring her back here to 
Rome, and I'll get the Pope himself to bind her 
to me with a knot that all the old women under 
heaven can never loosen !" 

"What! You're going? By Jove ! that's 
odd, for I'm going with a friend on the same 
road." 

"Good again! Three cheers! And you'll 
see the old woman, and speak a good word for 
me ?" 

" If I see her and get a chance, I certainly 
will, by Jove!" 



CHAPTER XXI. 

AN EVENTFUL JOURNEY. 

On the day following two carriages rolled 
out of Rome, and took the road toward Flor- 
ence by the way of Civita Castellana. One 
carriage held four ladies ; the other one was 
occupied by four lady's-maids and the luggage 
of the party. 

It was early morning, and over the wide 
Campagna there still hung mists, which were 
dissipated gradually as the sun arose. As they 
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went on the ila; tdfanccd, and with the de- 
parting mills there opened up a wide view. 
On either side extended the desolate Cam- 
pagna, orer wbich passed lines of mined aque- 
ducts on their wa^ from the hilts to the city. 
Here and there crumbling rains arose above 
the plain— some ancient, others medieval, none 
modem. Before them. In the distance, aroae 
the Apennines, among which were, bare and 
there, visible the white outlines of some villa or 
hamlet. 

For mile after mile the; drove on ; end the 
drive soon proved very looaotonons. It was 
nothing but one long and nnvarjing plain, with 
this only change, that every mile brought them 
nearer to the mountains. As Ibe mountains 
were their only hope, they all looked forward 
eagerly to the time when ihey would arrive 
tbere and wind along the road among them. 

Pormerly Mrs. Willoughb; alone had been 
(he confidante of Minnie's secret, but the events 
of the past few days had disclosed most of her 



for (his imaginary neglect. So she soagblt 
make the journey as pleasant as possible I 
cheerful remarks and lively observations. So 
of these tbinga, huvrevor, prodnced any f£e 
upon the altitude of Minnie. She sat there, ml 
unalterable sweetness and unvarying palieDd 
just like a holy martyr, who freely forgi 
her enemies, and wag praying for tfaoEi 
had deapitefully used her. 

The exciting events consequent upon the Bir 
on's appearance, and Ms sudden revelation 
role of Minnie's lover, had exercised a 
and varied effect upon all; but upon o 
result was wholly beneficial, and this was ElhcL 
It was so startling and so unexpected thai il 
had roused her from her gloom, and given bet 
something to tbink of. The Baron's delialit 
their parlor had been narrated to her oi 
over hy each of the three who bad wilne 
and each gave the narrative her own colonng. 
Lady Dalrymple'a account was hnmoroni 
Willoughby's indignant; Minnie's senti 




troubles to the other ladies also, at least as far aa 
tlie general outlines wore concerned. The con- 
sequence was, that they all knew perfectly well 
, the i-easoD why they were traveling in this way, 
and Minnie knew that they all knew it. Yet 
this unpleasant conscioasoess did not in the 
least interfere with the sweetness of her temper 
and the gentleness of her manner. She sat there, 
with a meek smile and a resigned air, as though 
the only part now left her in life whs the pa- 
tient endurance of her unmerited wrongs. She 
blamed no one; she made no complaint; yet 
there was in her attitude something so touch- 
ing, BO clinging, so pathetic, so forlorn, and in 
her face something so sweet, so sad, so re- 
proachful, and so piteous, that she enforced 
sympathy ; and each one began to have a half- 
guilty fear that Minnie had been wronged by 
her. Especially did Mrs. Willoughby feel this. 
She feared that she had neglected the artless 
and simple-minded child; she feared that she 
had not been sufficiently thoughtful about her ; 
and nowlongedtodo something to make amends 



Out of all these Ethel gained a fourth idea, 
compounded of these three, which sgniu blend- 
ed with another, «nd an original one of heiom, 
gained from a pergonal observation of [he Bs^ 
on, whose appearance on the stairs and iniph 
tieut summons for **Min" were very vividlj 
impressed on her memory. In addition to ihi 
there was the memory of that day on whiti 
they endeavored to fight off the enemy. 

That was, indeed, a memorable day, andm 
now alluded to by them all as (he day of At 
siege. It was not without difficully that ihej 
had withstood Minnie's earnest protestnliom, 
and intrenched themselves. But Mrs. Wil- 
iougbby was obdurate, and Minnie's tears, wlucb . 

Then there came the first knock of the in 
patient and aggressive visitor, followed by olli- 
ers in swift succession, and in ever-increiBn| 
power. Every knock went to Minnie's 
It excited an unlimited amount of sympaihTlix 
the one who had saved her life, and wi 
excluded from her door. But as the knocb 
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ent and imperative, and Minnie grew 
itifnl, the other kdies grew indignant. 
Irymple was on the point of sending 
e police/ and only Minnie's frantic en- 
revented this. At last the door seemed 
saten in, and their feelings underwent 
J. They were convinced that he was 
else intoxicated. Of the madness of 
J did not think. Once convinced that 
aad, they hecame terrified. The maids 
hemselves. None of them now would 
out even to call the police. They ex- 
hat the concierge woald interpose, hut 

The concierge was hrihed. 
a Tery eventful day night came. They 
otsteps pacing up and down, and knew 
was their tormentor. Minnie's heart 
lelted with tender pity for the man 
>ve for her had turned his head, and 
;ed to he allowed to speak to him. But 
\ not permitted. So she went to hed 
asleep. So, in process of time, did the 
md the night passed without any tron- 
lien morning came, and there was a 
IS to who should confront the enemy, 
as no noise, hut they knew that he was 
At last Lady Dalrymple summoned up 
•gies, and went forth to do battle. The 
AS already been described in the words 
9ld Baron himself. 

tven this great victory did not reassure 
es. Dreading another visit, they hur- 
ly to a hotel, leaving the maidsto follow 
' luggage as soon as possible. On the 
g morning they had left the city. 
ts,so very exciting as these had pro- 
, very, natural eifect upon the mind of 

They had thrown her thoughts out of 
i groove, and fixed them in a new one. 
, the fact that she was actually leaving 
1 who had caused her so much sorrow 
jady a partial relief. She had dreaded 
; him so much that she had been forced 

herself a prisoner. A deep grief still 
^ in her heart ; but, at any rate, there 
V some pleasure to he felt, if only of a 
ial kind. 

)r Mrs. Willoughby, in spite of her self- 
fa about her purely imaginary neglect of 

she felt such an extraordinary relief 

afiected all her nature. The others 
eel fatigde from the journey. Not she. 
3 willing to continue the journey for an 
te period, so long as she had the sweet 
asness that she was bearing Minnie far- 
i farther away from the grasp of " that 
man." The consequence was, that she 
jly, lovely, brilliant, cheerful, and alto- 
delightful. She was as tender to Min- 
\ mother could be. She was lavish in 
>mises of what she would do for her. 
itted gayly with Ethel about a thousand 
and was dehghted to find that Ethel re- 
ked. She rallied Lady Dalrymple on 
mce, and congratulated her over and 
L spite of Minnie's frowns, on ihQ suc- 



cess of her generalship, i And sO at last the 
weary Campagna was traversed, and the two 
carriages began to ascend among the mountains. 

Several other travelers were passing over that 
Campagna road, and in the same direction. 
They were not near enough for their faces to 
be discerned, but the ladies could look back and 
see the signs of their presence. First there was 
a carriage with two men, and about tWo miles 
behind another carriage with two other men ; 
while behind these, again, there rode a solitary 
horseman, who was gradually gaining on the 
other travelers. 

Now, if it had been possible for Mrs. Wil- 
loughby to look back and discern the faces of 
the travelers who were moving along the road 
behind her, what a sudden overturn there would 
have been in her feelings, and what a blight 
would have fallen upon her spirits ! But Mrs. 
Willoughby remained in the most blissful ig- 
norance of the persons of these travelers, and 
so was able to maintain the sunshine of hei^ 
soul. 

At length there came over that sunny soul 
the first cloud. 

The solitary horseman, who had been riding 
behind, had overtaken the different carriages. 

The first carriage contained Lord Hawbury 
and Scone Dacres. As the horseman passed, 
he recognized them with a careless nod and 
smile. 

Scone Dacres grasped Lord Hawbury'^ arm. 

"Did you see him ?" he cried. " The Ital- 
ian ! I thought so I What do you say now ? 
Wasn't I right ?" 

" By Jove !" cried Lord Hawbury. 

Whereupon Dacres relapsed into silence, sit- 
ting upright, glaring after the horseman, cher- 
ishing in his gloomy soul the darkest and most 
vengeful thoughts. 

The horseman rode on further, and overtook 
the next carriage. In this there were two 
men, one in the uniform of the Papal Zouaves, 
the other in rusty black. He turned toward 
these, and greeted them with the same nod and 
smile. \ 

" Do you see that man, parson ?" said the 
Baron to his companion. ''Do you recognize 
him ?" 

"No." 

"Well, you saw him at Minnie's house. He 
came in." 

"No, he didn't." 

"Didn't he? No. By thunder, it wasn't 
that time. Well, at any rate, that man, I be- 
lieve, is at the bottom of the row. It's my be- 
lief that he's trying to cut me out, and he'U find 
he's got a hard row to hoe before he succeeds 
in that project." 

And with these words the Baron sat glaring 
after the Italian, with something in his eye that 
resembled faintly the fierce glance of Scone 
Dacres. 

The Italian rode on. A few miles further 
were the two carriages. Minnie and her sister 
were sitting on l\ift ixonX. %^«A»^ wA s».^ ^'^ 
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stranger as he advanced. He soon came near 
enough to be distinguished, and Mrs. WiUough- 
by recognized Girasole. 

Her surprise was so great that she uttered 
an exclamation of terror, which startled the 
other ladies, and made them all look in that 
direction. 

** How very odd !" said Ethel, thoughtfully. 

*'And now I suppose you'll all go and say 
that I brought hun too," said Minnie. ** That's 
always the way you do. Tou never seem to 
think that I may be innocent. Ton always 
blame me for every little mite of a thing that 
may happen." 

No one made any remark, and there was si- 
lence in the carriage as the stranger approached. 
The ladies bowed somewhat coolly, except Min- 
nie, who threw upon him the most imploring 
look that could possibly be sent from human 
eyes, and the Italian's impressible nature thrill- 
ed before those beseeching, pleading, earnest, 
unfathomable, tender, helpless, innocent orbs. 
Removing his hat, he bowed low. 

'^I haf not been awara," he said, politely, 
in his broken English, ''that youar ladysippa's 
bin intend to travalla. Ees eet not subito in- 
tenzion ?" 

Mrs. Willoughby made a polite response of 
a general character, the Italian paused a mo- 
ment to drink in deep draughts from Minnie's 
great beseeching eyes that were fixed upon his, 
and then, with a low bow, he passed on. 

'*I believe I'm losing my senses," said Mrs. 
Willoughby. 

" Why, Kitty darling ?" asked Minnie. 

" I don't know how it is, but I actually trem- 
bled when that man came up, and I haven't got 
over it yet.'* 

"I'm sure I don't see why," said Minnie. 
" You're always imagining things, though. Now 
isn't she, Ethel dearest ?" 

" Well, really, I don't see much in the Count 
to make one tremble. I suppose poor dear 
Kitty has been too much agitated lately, and 
it's her poor nerves." 

" I have my lavender, Kitty dear," said Lady 
Dalrymple. "Won't you take it? Or would 
you prefer valerian ?" 

"Thanks, much, but I do not need it," said 
Mrs. Willoughby. "I suppose it will pass off." 

**I'm sure the poor Count never did any 
body any harm," said Minnie, plaintively ; " so 
you needn't all abuse him so — unless you're 
All angry at him for saving my life. I remem- 
ber a time when you all thought very different- 
ly, and all praised him up, no end." 

"Really, Minnie darling, I have nothing 
against the Count, only once he was a little too 
intrusive ; but he seems to have got over that ; 
and if he'll only be nice and quiet and proper, 
I'm sure I've nothing to say against him. " 

They drove on for some time, and at length 
reached Civita Castellana. Here they drove 
up to the hotel, and the ladies got out and went 
up to their apartments. They had three rooms 
up stairs, two of which looked out into the street. 



while the third was in the rear. At thi 
windows was a balcony. 

The ladies now disrobed themselve 
their maids assisted them to perform the 
of a very simple toilet. Mrs. Willoughbj 
first finished. So she walked over to th 
dow, and looked out into the street. 

It was not a very interesting place, n< 
there much to be seen ; but she took a 
languid interest in the sight which met hei 

There were the two carriages. The 
were being led to water. Around the cai 
was a motley crowd, composed of the po< 
maimed, the halt, the blind, forming that 
of beggars which from immemorial age 
flourished in Italy. With these was intc 
gled a crowd of ducks, geese, goats, pig 
ill-looking, mangy, snarling curs. 

Upon these Mrs. Willoughby looked for 
time, when at length her ears were arresi 
the roll of wheels down the street. A ca 
was approaching, in which there were twc 
elers. One hasty glance sufficed, and she t 
her attention once more to the ducks, , 
goats, dogs, and beggars. In a few minnt 
crowd was scattered by the newly-arrive 
riage. It stopped. A man jumped out. 
a moment he looked up, staring hard i 
windows. That moment was enough. 
Willoughby had recognized him. 

She rushed away from the windows. 
Dalrymple and Ethel were in this roon 
Minnie in the one beyond. All were st 
by Mrs* Willoughby 's exclamation, ant 
more by her looks. 

".Oh!" she cried. 

* * What ?" cried they. * ' What is it ?' 

" He's there ! He's there ! " 

" Who ? who ?" they cried, in alarm. 

"That horrid man!" 

Lady Dalrymple and Ethel looked at o 
other in utter horror. 

As for Minnie, she burst into the 
peeped out of the windows, saw "that 
man," then ran back, then sat down, 
jumped up, and then burst into a p 
the merriest laughter that ever was heart 
her. 

"Oh, I'm so glad! I'm so glad!" si 
claimed. "Oh, it's so awfully funny. 
so glad ! Oh, Kitty darling, don't, please 
look so cross. Oh, ple-e-e-e-e-e-e-ase 
Kitty darling. You make me laugh wors< 
so awfully funny !" 

But while Minnie laughed thus, the 
looked at each other in still greater cont 
tion, and for some time there was not ' 
them who knew what to say. 

But Lady Dalrymple again threw her 
the gap. 

" You need not feel at all nervous, my < 
said she, gravely. " I do not think th 
person can give us any trouble. He ce 
can not intrude upon us in these apart 
and on the highway, you know, it will b 
as difficult for him to hold any commun 
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So I reallj don't see aaj caaie for 
n joat part, cor do I Bee whj dear 
ibould exhibit such delight." 
! words bronght comfort to Ethel and 
Jloughb;. They at once perceived their 
To force himself into their presence in 
: hotel was, of course, impossible, even 
BO reckless as be seemed to be ; and on 
I he could not trouble them in anyway, 
: woald bare to drive before them or 

ady Dalrymide's reference to herself, 
looked Qp with a bright smile. 
I're awfully cross wilh me, aiintj dar- 
ho said; "but I forgive yon. Only I 
tip laughing, yon know, to see how 
ed yon all are at poor Bnfns K. Gunn. 
itty dearest, oh how you did run away 
e window t It was inuftally funny, you 

ong after the arriral of the Baron and 
ids another carriage drove up. None 
adies were at the window, and so they 
see the easy nonchidBiice of Hanbary 
anged into the house, or the stem face 
B Dacres as he strode before him. 



after it 




CHAPTER XXn. 



HQ dinner tbe ladies conversed freely 
Chat horrid man," wondering what plan 
d adopt to try to effect an entrance 
hem. They were convinced that some 
empt would be made, aud the servants 
nn who waited on them were strictly 
to see thai no one disturbed them. 
T, their dinner was not interrunied and 



*as over they began to think of retiring, 
80 as to leave at an early hour on the following 
morning. Minnie had alread; taken her de- 
parture, and the others were thinking of foUow- 
iog her example, when a knock came at the door. 

All started. One of the maids went to the 
door, and found a servant there who brought a 
messagefromtbeBaronAtramoDle. Hewished 
to speak to the ladies on business of the moat 
urgent importance. At this confirmation of 
their expectBlioua Ibe ladies looked at one an- 
other with a smile mingled with vexation, and 
Lady Dalrymple at once sent word tbat they 
could not possibly see him. 

But the Baron was not to be pnt off. In a 
few moments the servant came back again, and 
brought another message, of a sdll more ni^ent 
character, in which the Baron entreated them 
to grant him this interview, and assured them 
that it was a matter of life and death. 

" He's beginning to be more and more vio- 
lent," said Lady Dalrymple. "Well, dears," 
she added, resignedly, "in my opinion it wiU 
be belter to see him, and have done with him. 
If we do not, I'm afraid be wilt pester us fur- 
ther. I will see bim. You bad better retire 
to your own apartments." 

Upon this she sent down an invitation to the 
Baron to come up, and tbe ladies retreated to 

The Baron entered, and, as nanal, offered to 
shake bands — an offer which, as usual. Lady 
Dalrvmple did not accept. He then looked 
earnestlv all round the room, and gave a sigh. 
He e\ident]y had expected to see Minnie, and 
was disappointed. Lady Dalrymple marked 
tbe glance, and the expression which followed. 

"Well, ma'am," said he, as be seated him- 
self near to Lady Dalrymple, " I said that the 
bneiness I wanted to speak about was import- 
it, and that it was a matter of life and death. 
I assure yon that it is. But before I tell it I 
want to say something about the row in Borne. 
I have reason to nnderetand that I caused a tit- 
tle annoyance to you all. If I did, I'm sure I 
didn't intend it. I'm sorry. There! Let's 
30 more about it. Tain't often that I say 
Borrf, but I say so now. Condirionalty, 
though— that is, if I really didaaaoj anybody." 

"Well, Sir?" 

"Well, ma'am — about tbe business I came 
tot. Yon have made a sudden decision to take 
this journey. I want to know, ma'am, if you 
made any inquiries about this road before start- 
ing?" 

"This road? No,ceTtunly not." 

"I thought so," said ^e Baron. "Well, 
ma'am, I've reason to believe that it's some- 
what unsafe." 

"Unsafe?" 

"Tee; particnUrly for ladies." 

"And why?" 

" Why, ma'am, the country ia in a disordered 
state, and near the boundary line it swarms 
with brigands. Tbey call themselves Garibal- 
diana, but between you and me, ma'am, they're 
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neither more nor less than robbers. Ton see, 
along the boundary it is convenient for them 
to dodge to one side or the other, and where 
the road runs there are often crowds of them. 
Now our papal government means well, bat it 
ain't got power to keep down these brigands. It 
would like to, but it can't. Yon s^, the scam 
of all Italy gather along the borders, because 
they know we are weak ; and so there it is.'* 

**And yon think there is danger on this 
road?" said Lady Dalrymple, looking keenly at 
him. 

" I do, ma'am." 

'* Pray have you heard of any recent acts of 
violence along the road ?" 

"No, ma'am." 

*'Then what reason have yon for supposing 
that there is any particular danger now ?" 

'^A friend of mine told me so, ma'am." 

" But do not people use the road ? Are not 
carriages constantly passing and repassing ? Is 
it likely that if it were unsafe there would be no 
acts of violence ? Yet yon say there have been 
none." 

"Not of late, ma'am." 

" But it is of late, and of the present time, 
that we are speaking." 

" I can only say, ma'am, that the road is con- 
sidered very dangerous." 

" Who considers it so ?" 

" If you had made inquiries at Rome, ma'am, 
yon would have found this out, and never would 
have thought of this road." 

"And yon advise us not to travel it?" 

"I do, ma'am.'* 

"What would you advise ns to do?" 

" I would advise you, ma'am, most earnestly, 
to turn and go back to Rome, and leave by an- 
other route." 

Lady Dalrymple looked at him, and a slight 
smile quivered on her lips. 

" I see, ma'am, that for some reason or other 
you doubt my word. Would you put confi- 
dence in it if another person were to confirm 
what I have said ?" 

" That depends entirely upon who the other 
person may be." 

"The person I mean is Lord Hawbury." 

"Lord Hawbury ? Indeed ! " said Lady Dal- 
rymple, in some surprise. " But he's in Riome." 

"No, ma'am, he's not. He's here — in this 
hotel." 

"In this hotel? Here?" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

"I'm sure I should like to see him very 
much, and hear what he says about it." 

" I'll go and get him, then," said the Baron, 
and, rising briskly, he left the room. 

In a short time he returned with Hawbury. 
Lady Dalr3rmple expressed surprise to see him, 
and Hawbury explained that he was travel- 
ing with a friend. Lady Dalrymple, of course, 
thought this a fresh proof of his infatuation 
about Minnie, and wondered how he could be 
a friend to a man whom she considered as Min- 
nie's persecutor and tormentor. 



The Baron at once proceeded to explain bof 
the matter stood, and to ask Hawbury's opin- 
ion. 

"Yes," said Lady Dalrymple, "I shonld re- 
ally like to know what yon think about it." 

"Well, really," said Hawbury, "I have do 
acquaintance with the thing, yon know. Never 
been on this road in my life. But, at the same 
time, I can assure you that this gentleman is a 
particular friend of mine, and one of the best 
fellows I know. I'd stake my life on his per- 
fect truth and honor. If he says any thing, yoa 
may believe it because he says it. If he says 
there are brigands on the road^ they most be I 
there." 

" Oh, of course," said Lady Dalrymple. "Ton 
are right to believe your friend, and I should 
trust his word also. But do you not see tbit 
perhaps he may believe what he says, and yet 
be mistaken ?" 

At this the Baron's face fell. Lord Ha^l• 
bury's warm commendation of him had excited 
his hopes, but now Lady Dalrymple's answer 
had destroyed them. 

"For my part," she added, "I don't really 
think any of us know much abonf it. I wis^ 
we could find some citizen of the town, or some 
reliable person, and ask him. I wonder wheth- 
er the inn-keeper is a trust-worthy man." 

The Baron shook his head. 

" I wouldn't trust one of them. They're the 
greatest rascals in the country. Every man of 
them is in league with the Garibaldians and 
brigands. This man would advise you to jake 
whatever course would benefit himself and his 
friends most." 

"But surely we might -find some one whose 
opinion would be reliable. What do you saj 
to one of my drivers ? The one that drove onr 
carriage looks like a good, honest man." 

" Well, perhaps so ; but I wouldn't trust one 
of them. I don't believe there's an honest vet- 
turino in all Italy." 

Lady Dalrymple elevated her eyebrows, and., 
threw at Hawbury a glance of despair. 

"He speaks English, too," said Lady Dal- 
rymple. 

" So do some of the worst rascals in the conn- 
tr)'," said the Baron. 

" Oh, I don't think he can be a Tery bad ras- 
cal. We had better question him, at any rate. 
Don't you think so. Lord Hawbury ?" 

" Well, yes ; I suppose it won't do any barm 
to have a look at the beggar." 

The driver alluded to was summoned, and. 
soon made his appearance. He was a sqaare- 
headed fellow, with a grizzled beard, and one 
of those non-committal faces which maybe worn 
by either an honest man or a knave. Lady Dal- 
rymple thought him the former ; the Baron the 
latter. The result will show which of these 
was in the right...^ 

The driver spoke very fair English. He hi 
been two or three times over the road. He 
not been over it later than two years befoi 
He didn't know it was dangerous. He h 
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1-. never heard of brigands beipg here. He didn't 
^' know. There was a signore at the hotel who 
might know. He was traveling to Florence 
alone. He was on horseback. 

As soon as Lady Dalrymple heard this she 
suspected that it was Count Girasole. She de- 
termined to have his advice about it. So she 
' sent a private request to that effect. 

It was Count Girasole. He entered, and 
threw his usual smile around. He was charm- 
ed, in his broken English, to be of any service 
to miladi. 

To Lady Dahymple's statement and ques- 
tion Girasole listened attentively. As she con- 
claded a faint smile passed over his face. The 
Baron watched him attentively. 

"I know no brigand on dissa road," said he. 

Lady Dalrymple looked triumphantly at the 
^ others. 

'* I have travail dissa road many time. No 
daDgaire — alia safe." 

Another smile fh)m Lady Dalrymple. 

The Count Girasole looked at Hawbury and 
then at the Baron, with a slight dash of mock- 
ery in his face. 

"As for dangaire," he said — ** pouf ! dere is 
none. See, I go alone — no arms, not a knife — 
an' yet gold in my porte-monnaie." 

And he drew forth his porte-monnaie, and 
opened it so as to exhibit its contents. 

A little further conversation followed. Gira- 
sole evidently was perfectly familiar with the 
road. The idea of brigands appeared to strike 
him as some exquisite piece of pleasantry. He 
looked as though it was only his respect for the 
company which prevented him from laughing 
outright. They had taken the trouble to sum- 
mon him for that ! And, besides, as the Count 
suggested, even if a brigand did appear, there 
would be always travelers within hearing. 

Both Hawburv and the Baron felt humilia- 
ted, esiiecially the latter ; and Girasole certain- 
ly had the best of it on that occasion, whatever 
his lot had been at other times. 

The Count withdrew. The Baron followed, 
in company with Hawbury. He was deeply 
dejected. First of all, be had hoped to see 
Minnie. Then he hoped to frighten the party 
back. As to the brigands, he was in most se- 
rious earnest. All that he said he believed. 
He could not understand the driver and Count 
Girasole. The former he might consider a 
sconndrel ; but why should Girasole mislead ? 
And yet he believed that he was right. As for 
Hawbury, he didn't believe much in the brig- 
ands, but he did believe in his friend, and he 
didn't think much of Girasole. He was sorry 
for his friend, yet didn't know whether he want- 
ed the party to turn back or not. His one trou- 
ble was Dacres, who now was watching the Ital- 
ian like a blood-hound, who had seen him, no 
doubt, go up to the ladies, and, of course, would 
suppose that Mrs. WiUoughby had sent for him. 

As for the ladies, their excitement was great. 
The doors were thin, and they had heard every 
word of the conversation. With Mrs. WiUough- 



by there was but one opinion as to the Baron's 
motive : she thought he had come to get a peep 
at Minnie, and also to frighten them back to 
Rome by silly stories. His signal failure af-^ 
fbrded her great triumph. Minnie, as usual, 
sympathized with him, but said nothing. As 
for Ethel^ the sudden arrival of Lord Hawbury 
was overwhelming, and brought a return of all 
her former excitement. The sound of his voice 
again vibrated through her, and at first there 
began to arise no end of wild hopes, which, 
however, were as quickly dispelled. The ques- 
tion arose. What brought him there? There 
seemed to her but one answer, and that was his 
infatuation for Minnie. Yet to her, as well as 
to Lady Dalrymple, it seemed very singular that 
he should be so warm a friend to Minnie's tor- 
mentor. It was a puzzling thing. Perhaps he 
did not know that the Baron was Minnie's lover. 
Perhaps he thought that bis friend would give 
her up, and he could win her. Amidst these 
thoughts there came a wild hope that perhaps he 
did not love Minnie so very much, after aU. But 
this hope soon was dispelled as she recalled the 
events of the past, and reflected on his cool and 
easy indifference to every thing connected with 
her. 

Such emotions as these actuated the ladies ; 
and when the guests had gone they joined their 
aunt once more, and deliberated. Minnie took 
no part in the debate, but sat apart, looking 
like an injured being. There was among them 
all the same opinion, and that was that it was 
all a clumsy device of the Baron's to frighten 
them back to Rome. Such being their opinion, 
they did not occupy much time in debating 
about their course on the morrow. The idea 
of going back did not enter their heads. 

This event gave a much more agreeable feel- 
ing to Mrs. Willoughby and Lady Dalrymple 
than they had known since they had been 
aware that the Baron had followed them. 
They felt that they had grappled with the diffi- 
culty. They had met the enemy and defeated 
him. Besides, the presence of Hawbury was 
of itself a guarantee of peace. There could be 
no further danger of any unpleasant scenes 
while Hawbury was with him. Girasole's pres- 
ence, also, was felt to be an additional guaran- 
tee of safety. 

It was felt by all to be a remarkable circum- 
stance that so many men should have followed 
them on what they had intended as quite a 
secret journey. These gentlemen who follow- 
ed them were the very ones, and the only ones, 
from whom they wished to conceal it. Yet it 
had all been revealed to them, and lo ! here 
they all were. Some debate arose as to wheth- 
er it would not be better to go back to Rome 
now, and defy the Baron, and leave by another 
route. But this debate was soon given up, and 
they looked forward to the journey as one which 
might afford new and peculiar enjoyment. 

On the following morning they started at an 
early hour. Girasole left about half an hour 
after them, and passed them a few miles along 
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the road. The Baron and the Reverend Satil 
left next ; and last of all came Hawbury and 
Dacres. The latter was, if possible, more 
gloomy and vengeful than ever. The visit of 
the Italian on the preceding evening was fully 
believed by him to be a scheme of his wife's. 
Nor could any amount of persuasion or vehe- 
ment statement on Hawbury's part in any way 
shake his belief. 

"No," he would say, "you don't under- 
stand. Depend upon it, she got him up there 
to feast her eyes on him. Depend upon it, she 
managed to get some note from him, and pass 
one to him in return. He had only to mn it 
under the leaf of a table, or stick it inside of 
some book : no doubt they have it all arranged, 
and pass their infernal love-letters backward 
and forward. But 1*11 soon have a chance. 
My time is coming. It's near, too. I'll have 
my vengeance; and then for all the wrongs 
of all my life that demon of a woman shall 
pay me dear!" 

To all of which Hawbury had nothing to say. 
He could say nothing; he could do nothing. 
He could only stand by his friend, go with him, 
and watch over him, hoping to avert the crisis 
which be dreaded, or, if it did come, to lessen 
the danger of his friend. 

The morning was clear and beautiful. The 
road wound among the hills. The party went 
in the order above mentioned. 

First, Girasole, on horseback. 

Next, and two miles at least behind, came 
the two carriages with the ladies and their 
maids. 

Third, and half a mile behind these, came 
the Baron and the Reverend Saul. 

Last of all, and half a mile behind the Baron, 
came Hawbury and Scone Dacres. 

These last drove along at about this distance. 
The scenery around grew grander, and the 
mountains higher. The road was smooth and 
well constructed, land the carriage rolled along 
with an easy, comfortable rumble. 

They were driving up a slope which wound 
along the side of a hill. At the top of the hill 
trees appeared on each side, and the road made 
a sharp turn here. 

Suddenly the report of a shot sounded ahead. 

Then a scream. 

" Good Lord ! Dacres, did you hear that ?" 
cried Hawbury. "The Baron was right, after 
all." 

The driver here tried to stop his horses, but 
Hawbury would not let him. 

" Have you a pistol, Dacres?" 

"No." 

"Get out!" he shouted to the driver; and, 
kicking him out of the seat, he seized the reins 
himself, and drove the horses straight forward 
to where the noise arose. 

"It's the brigands, Dacres. The ladies are 
there." 

"My wife! O God! my wife!" groaned 
Dacres. But a minute before he had been 
cursing her. 



" Get a knife I Get something, man ! Hare 
a fight for iti" 

Dacres murmured something. 

Hawbury lashed the horses, and drove them 
straight toward the wood. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

CAUOHT IN AMBUSH. 

Thb ladies had been driving on, quite uncon- 
scious of the neighborhood of any danger, ad- 
miring the beauty of the scesery, and calling 
one another's attention to the various objects of 
interest which from time to time became visible. 
Thus engaged, they slowly ascended the incline 
already spoken of, and began to enter the for- 
est. They had not gone far when the road 
took a sudden turn, and here a startling spec- 
tacle burst upon their view. 

The road on turning descended slightly into ' 
a hollow. On the right arose a steep acclivity, 
covered with the dense forest. On the other 
side the ground rose more gradually, and was 
covered over by a forest much less dense. Some 
distance in front the road took another turn, 
and was lost to view among the trees. About 
a hundred yards in front of them a tree had 
been felled, and lay across the way, barring 
their progress. 

About twenty armed men stood before them 
close by the place where the turn was. Among 
them was a man on horseback. To their 
amazement, it was Girasole. ' 

Before the ladies could recover from their 
astonishment two of the armed men advanced, 
and the driver at once stopped the carriage. 

Girasole then came forward. 

" Miladi," said he, " I haf de honore of to 
invitar you to "descend." 

"Pray what is the meaning of this?" in- 
quired Lady Dalrymple, with much agitation. 

"It means dat I war wrong. Dere are brig- 
and on dis road.*' 

Lady Dalrymple said not another word. 

The Count approached, and politely offered 
his hand to assist the ladies out, but they re- 
jected it, and got out themselves. First Mrs. 
Willoughby, then Ethel, then Lady Dalrymple, 
then Minnie. Three of the ladies were white 
with utter horror, and looked around in sick- 
ening fear upon the armed men; but Minnie 
showed not even the slightest particle of fear. 

" How horrid !" she exclaimed. "And now 
some one will come and save my life again. 
It's cdways the way. I'm sure thU isn't my 
fault, Kitty darling." 

Before her sister could say any thing Gira- 
sole approached. 

"Pardon, mees," he said ; "but I haf made 
dis recepzion for you. You sail be well treat. 
Do not fear. I lay down my life. " 

" Villain !" cried Lady iDalrymple. " Arrest 
her at your peril. Remember who she is. She 
has friends powerful enough to avenge her if 
you dare to injure her." 
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m arra mistake," said Girasole, politely. 
» mine, not yours. I am her best fren. 
ianc^ to me. I save her life — tell her 
e — make a proposezion. Se accept me. 
ly fianc^. I was oppose by you. What 
11 1 do? I mns haf her. Se is mine, 
m Italiano nobile, an' I love her. Dere 
larm for any. Ton mus see dat I haf 
It. But for me se would be dead." 
y Dalrymple was not usually excitable, 
>w her whole nature was aroused; her 
ashed with indignation ; her face turned 
she gasped for breath, and fell to the 
1. Ethel rushed to assist her, and two 
maids came up. Lady Dalrymple lay 

JSS. 

h Mrs. Willoughby the result was differ- 
She burst into tears. 

junt Girasole," she cried, ** oh, spare her ! 
loYe her, spare her. She is only a child, 
opposed you, it was not from any objec- 

3 yon ; it was because she is such a 

» 

}u mistake," said the Count, shrugging 
Dulders. "I love her better than life. 
e me. It will make her happy. You 
XK). Ton sail see se is happy. Come. 

sistaire. It is love — " 
. Willoughby burst into fresh tears at 
nd flung her arms around Minnie, and 
d and wept. 

ell, now, Kitty darling, I think it*s hor- 
YouVe never satisfied. You're always 
I fault. I'm sure if you don't like Bufus 
m, you—" 

Minnie's voice was interrupted by the 
of approaching wheels. It was the car- 
)f the Baron and his friend. The Baron 
>ared brigands, but he was certainly not 
ing to come upon them so suddenly. The 
ds had been prepared, and as the carriage 
. it was suddenly stopped by the two ear- 
in* front, and at once was surrounded. 
I Baron gave one lightning glance, and 
ed the whole situation. He did not 
but his form was rigid, and every nerve 
aced, and his eyes gleamed fiercely. He 

all — the crowd of women, the calm face 
mie, and the uncontrollable agitation of 
Villoughby. 

''eU, by thunder!'* he exclaimed, 
isole rode up and called out : 
irrender! You arra my prisoner." 
rhat! it's you, is it?" said the Baron; 
e glared for a moment with a vengeful 
t Girasole. 
escend," s^d Girasole. *'You mus be 

• 

ound? All right. Here, parson, you 
down, and let them tie your hands." 
i Baron stood up. The Beverend Saul 
up too. The Beverend Saul began to 
own very carefully. • The brigands gath- 
ronnd, most of them being on the side on 
the two were about to descend. The 
end Saul had just stepped to the ground. 



The Baron was just preparing to follow. The 
brigands were impatient to secure them, when 
suddenly, with a quick movement, the Baron 
g&YQ a spring out of the opposite side of the 
carriage, and leaped to the ground. The brig- 
ands were taken completely by surprise, and 
before they could prepare to follow him, he had 
sprung into the forest, and, with long bounds, 
was rushing up the steep hill and out of sight. 

One shot was fired after him, and that was 
the shot that Hawbury and Dacres heard. 
Two men sprang after him with the hope of 
catching him. 

In a few moments a loud ciy was heard from 
the woods. 

"MIN!" 

Minnie heard it; a gleam of light flashed 
from her eyes, a smile of triumph came over 
her lips. 

" Wha-a-a-a-t ?" she called in reply. 

"Wa-a-a-a-a-a-itI" was the cry that came 
back — and this was the cry that Hawbury and 
Dacres had heard. 

"Sacr-r-r-r-r-r-remento!" growled Girasole. 

'^I'm sure /don't know what he means by 
telling, me that," said Minnie. " How can / 
wait if this horrid Italian won't let me ? I'm 
sure he might be more considerate." 

Poor Mrs. Willoughby, who had for a mo- 
ment been roused to hope by the escape of the 
Baron, now fell again into despair, and wept 
and moaned and clung to Minnie. Lady Dal- 
rymple still lay senseless, in spite of the efforts 
of Ethel and the maids. The occmrence had 
been more to her than a mere encounter with 
brigands. It was the thought of her own care- 
lessness that overwhelmed her. In an instant 
the thought of the Baron's warning and his 
solemn entreaties flashed across her memory. 
She recollected how Hawbury had commended 
his friend, and how she had turned from these 
to put her trust in the driver and Girasole, the 
very men who had betrayed her. These were 
the thoughts that overwhelmed her. 

But now there arose once more the noise 
of rolling wheels, advancing more swiftly than 
the last, accompanied by the lash of a whip and 
shouts of a human voice. Girasole spoke to 
his men, and they moved up nearer to the bend, 
and stood in readiness there. 

What Hawbury's motive was it is not diffi- 
cult to tell. He was not armed, and therefore 
could not hope to do much ; but he had in an 
instant resolved to rush thus into the midst of 
the danger. First of all he thought that a 
struggle might be going on between the drivers, 
the other travelers, and the brigands ; in which 
event his assistance would be of great value. 
Though unarmed, he thought he might snatch 
or wrest a weapon from some one of the enemy. 
In addition to this, he wished to strike a blow 
to save the ladies from captivity, even if his 
blow should be unavailing. Even if he had 
known how matters were, he would probably 
have acted in precisely the same way. A&fet 
Dacres, lie \aA Wt. on^ V^^a. "^a \<«>a ^va^ \x 
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was some trick concocted by his wife and the 
Italian, though why they should do so he did 
not stop, in his mad mood, to inquire. A vague 
idea that a communication had passed between 
them on the preceding evening with reference 
to this was now in his mind, and his vengeful 
feeling was stimulated by this thought to the 
utmost pitch of intensity. 

Hawbury thus lashed his horses, and they 
flew along the road. After the first cry and 
the shot that they had heard there was no fur- 
ther noise. The stillness was mysterious. It 
showed Hawbury that the struggle, if there had 
been any, was over. But the first idea stQl re- 
mained both in his own mind and in that of 
Dacres. On they went, and now they came to 
the turn in the road. Round this they whirled, 
and in an instant the scene revealed itself. 

Three carriages stopped ; some drivers stand- 
ing and staring indifferently; a group of wo- 
men crowding around a prostrate form that lay 
in the road ; a pale, beautiful girl, to whom a 
beautiful woman was clinging passionately ; a 
crowd of armed brigands with leveled pieces ; 
and immediately before them a horseman — the 
Italian, Girasole. 

One glance showed all this. Hawbury could 
not distinguish any face among the crowd of 
women that bent over Lady Dalrymple, and 
Ethel's face was thus still unrevealed ; but he 
saw Minnie and Mrs. Willoughby and Girasole. 

'^What the devil's all this about?" asked 
Hawbury, haughtily, as his horses stopped at 
the Baron's carriage. 

** You are prisoners — " began Girasole. 

But before he could say another word he was 
interrupted by a cry of fury from Dacres, who, 
the moment that he had recognized him^jujrang 
to his feet, and with a long, keen knifi^n his 
hand, leaped from the carriage into the midst 
of the brigands, striking right and left, and en- 
deavoring to force his way toward Girasole. 
In an instant Hawbuiy was by his side. Two 
men fell beneath the fierce thrusts of Dacres's 
knife, and Hawbury tore the rifle from a third. 
With the clubbed end of this he began dealing 
blows right and left. The men fell back and 
leveled their pieces. Dacres sprang forward, 
and was within three steps of Girasole — his 
face full of ferocity, his eyes flashing, and look- 
ing not so much like an English gentleman as 
one of the old vikings in a* Berserker rage. 
One more spring brought him closer to Girasole. 
The Italian retreated. One of his men flung 
himself before Dacres and tried to grapple with 
him. The next instant he fell with a groan, 
stabbed to the heart. With a yell of rage the 
others rushed upon Dacres ; but the latter was 
now suddenly seized with a new idea. Turning 
for an instant he held his assailants at bay ; and 
then, seizing the opportunity, sprang into the 
woods and ran. One or two shots were fired, 
and then half a dozen men gave chase. 

Meanwhile one or two shots had been fired 
at Hawbury, but, in the confusion, they had not 
taken effect. Suddenly, as he §tood with up- 



lifted rifle ready to strike, his enemies made s 
simultaneous rush upon him. He was seized 
by a dozen strong arms. He strug^ed fierce- 
ly, but his efforts were unavailing. The odds 
were too great. Before long he was thrown to 
the ground on his face, and his arms bound be- 
hind him. After this he was gagged. 

The uproar of this ^erce struggle had roused 
all the ladies, and they turned their eyes in 
horror to where the two were fighting against 
such odds. Ethel raised herself on her knees 
from beside Lady Dalrymple, and caught sight 
of Hawbury. For a moment she remained mo- 
tionless ; and then she saw the escape of Dacres, 
and Hawbury going down in the grasp of his 
assailants. She gave a loud shriek and rushed 
forward. But Girasole intercepted her. 

" Go back," he said. ** De milor is my prisr 
oner. Back, or you will be bound." 

And at a gesture from him two of the men 
advanced to seize Ethel. 

**Back!" he said, once more, in a stem 
voice. " You mus be tentif to miladi." 

Ethel shrank back. 

The sound of that scream had struck on 
Hawbury's ears, but he did not recognize it. 
If he thought of it at all, he supposed it was 
the scream of common terror from one of the 
women. He was sore and bruised and fast 
bound. He was held down also in such a way 
that he could not see the party of ladies. The 
Baron's carriage intercepted the view, for he 
had fallen behind this during the final struggle. 
After a little time he was allowed to sit up, bat 
still he could not see beyond. 

There was now some delay, and Girasole 
gave some orders to his men. The ladies wait- 
ed with fearful apprehensions. They listened 
eagerly to hear if there might not be some 
sounds of approaching help. But no such 
sounds came to gladden their hearts. Lady 
Dalrymple, also, still lay senseless ; and Ethel, 
full of the direst anxiety about Hawbury, bad 
to return to renew her efibrts toward reviving 
her aunt. ' 

Before long the brigands who had been in 
pursuit of the fugitives returned to the road. 
They did not bring back either of them. A! 
dreadful question arose in the minds of the la- 
dies as to the meaning of this. Did it mean 
that the fugitives had escaped, or had been, 
shot down in the woods by their wrathful pnr-, 
suers ? It was impossible for them to find oot. 
Girasole went over to them and conversed with 
them apart. The men all looked sullen ; bat 
whether that arose from disappointed venge-, 
ance or gratified ferocity it was impossible for 
them to discern. 

The brigands now turned their attention t 
their own men. Two of these had receiv 
bad but not dangerous wounds from the dag 
ger of Dacres, and the scowls of pain and rai 
which they threw upon Hawbury and the oth 
captives boded nothing but the most cruel 
to all of them. Another, however, still I 
there. It was the one who had intercepi 




Dacres in bis rash npon Giiaaole. He la? mo- 
tionlees in a pool of blood. The; inme J bim 
over. His white, rigid face, as it became ex- 
posed to T^ew, exhibited the unmistakable mark 
of death, and a gash on his breast showed how 
his fate had met biro. 

The brigands uttered load criea, and ad- 
vanced toward Hawbury, He sat regarding 
them with perfect indifference. They n ' 
their rifles, some dabbing them, others taking 
aim, swearing aqd gesticulating ail the 
like maniacs. 

Hawbury, however, did not move a muscle 
of bis foce, nor did he show the slightest feel- 
ing of any kind. He whs covered with dust, 
and his clothes were torn and BplBshed with 
mud, and his hands were bound, and his mODth 
was gagged ; but he preserved a coolne9s tbat 
astonished his enemies. Had it not been for 
thiB coolness his brains might have been blown 
OQt — in which case this narrBtive would never 
have been writtan ; but there waa something in 
his look which made the Italians paaae, gave 
Giraaole time to interfere, and thus preserved 
my story f^m rain. 



Girasole then came up and made his men 
stand back. They obeyed sullenly. 

Girasole removed the gag. 

Then he stood and looked at Hawbury. 
Eawbuiy sat and relumed his look with his 
usual nonchalance, regarding the Italian with 
a cold, steady stare, which produced upon the 
latter its usual maddening effect. 

"Milor will be ver glad to bear," said he, 
with a mocking smile, " dat de mees wilt be 
take good care to. Milor was attentif to de 
meea ; but de mees haf been fiancee to me, 
an' so I take dis occauone to mak her mine. I 
sail love her, an' sQ sail love me. I haf save 
her life, an' se haf been fiancee to me since 

Now Giraaolo bad chosen to say this to Haw- 
bury from the conviction tbat Hawbury was 
Minnie's lover, and tbat the statement of this 
would inflict a pang upon the heart of bis sup- 
posed rival which would destroy his coolness- 
Thug he choae rather to strike at Hawbury's 
jealousy than at his fear or at his pride, 
' Bat he was disappointed. Hawbury heard 
utter indifi'erence. 
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"Wen," Mid ho, "all I can taj is ibat it 
Beenu to me to be a deviliah odd way of going 
to work about it." 

" Ahal" said Giraiole, flercelj. "Tonaall 
see. Se sail be mine. Aha!" 

Hawbnrf made no repi}', and Girasole, after 
a gestare of impatience, walked ofT, baffled. 

lo a few minutes two men came up to Haw- 
bnty, and led him awaj to the woods on the left. 



" Mitadi," said Giraiole to Mra. Willonghhr, 
le mees saj* se not want to leaf yon. Eef 
u wBDt to come, 70a ma; come im' be 

't leave me, will 




CHAPTER -XXIV. 

G1BJ.S0LE now returned to the ladies. Their 
were in the same position in which he had left 
them. Mrs.Willoughbywilh Minnie, and Ethel, 
with the maids, attending to Lady Dalrymple. 

"Miladi,"sBid Girasole, "I beg jour atten- 
uon. I baf had de honore to inform jou dat dis 
mees is m; fiance'e. Se haf give me her heart 
,Mtt' her band ; se loie me, an' I love ber. I was 
prevent from to see her, an' I haf to lake her i 
dis mannoire. I feel sad at de pain I haf git 
yoa, att' assuir ;oa dat it was inevttabile. Yc 
sail not be troubled more. You are free. 
Mees," be continued, tahing Minnie's hand, 
"you haf promis me dis fair ban', an' you are 
mine. Yoa come to one who loves yon hettaire 
dan lit%, an' who you love. Yon owe youair life 
to me. I sail make it so happy as nevair was." 

"I'm sure J don't want to he happy," said 
Minnie. "I don't mani to leave darling Kitty 
—and iC'a a shame— and yoo'll make 
yotiif yon do so." 



" My darling, 
"how can I? 1 
what misery I '' 

"Oh, now that will be really guile delightful 
if you loiil come, Kitty darling. Only Tm 
afraid you'll And it aiofully nncomfortabte. " 
Girasole taroed once more to the other ladies. 
"I beg yon will assura de miladi when she 
icovaire of my considenuion de mo9 distingue, 
a' convey to her de regrettaa dat I haf. Mi- 
ladi," be continued, addressing Etbel, " yon ate 
free, an' can go. Yon will not be molest by 

You sail go safe. Yon haf not v< 
Yon sail fin' houses dere — forward — before— 
not far." 
With these words he turned away. 
"Yoa muB come wit me," he said to Me 
Willoughby and Minnie. "Come. Eet ees ^ 
01 ver far." 

He walked slowly into the woods on the left, 
nd the two sisters 'followed him. Of the two 
linnie was far the more cool and collected, 
he was as composed as usual j and, aa there 
'as no help for it, she walked on. Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, however, was terribly agitated, and 
wept and shuddered and moaned incesaantly. 

" Kitty darling," said Minnie, "I uiish yoa 
wouldn't go on so. Yoa really make me feel 
oas. I never saw you so bad in my 
life." 

'Poor Minniel Poor child] Podi sweet 
child!" 

' Weil, if I am B child, yon needn't go and 
me abont it all the time. It's really quite 
horrid. " 

, Willoagbby said no more, but generous- 
ly tried to repress her own feelings, so as not 

After the Count had entered the wood with 
the two sisters the drivers removed the horses 
from the carriages and went away, led off by 
the man who had driven the ladies. This wa« 
the man whose stolid face had seemed likely 
to belong to an honest man, bat who now was 
shown to belong to the opposite class. These 
men went down the road over which they bad 
come, leaving the carriages there with the ladies 
and their maids. 

Girasole now led (he way, and Minnie and 
ber sister followed him. The wood was very 
thick, and grew more bo as they advanced, bnt 
there was not much nnderbrnsh, and progress 
was not difficult. Several times a wild tbongbt 
of flight came to Mrs. Willoughby, but w&s at 
once dispelled by a helpless sense of its ntter 
impossibility. How could she persuade the 
impracticable Minnie, who seemed so free from 
all concern? or, if she could persuade her, how 
coold she accomplish her desire ? She would 
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i parsned and snrronnded, while, even 
manage to escape, how could she ever 
way to any place of refuge ? Every 
IsOy drew them deeper and deeper into 
s, and the path was a winding one, in 
s soon became bewildered, until at last 
of her whereabouts was utterly gone. 
ven the idea of escaping ceased to sug- 
f, and there remained only a dull de- 
sense of utter helplessness and hope- 
-the sense of one who is going to his 

)le said nothing whatever, but led the 
silence, walking slowly enough to ac- 
ate the ladies, and sometimes holding 
anging branch to prevent it from spring- 
in their faces. Minnie walked on light- 
dth an elastic step, looking around with 
interest upon the forest. Once a pass- 
ed drew from her a pretty little shriek 
I, thus showing that while she was so 
the face of real and frightful danger, 
1 be alarmed by even the most innocent 
lat affected her fancy. Mrs. Willough- 
;ht that she understood Minnie before, 
little shriek at a lizard, from one who 
t the brigands, struck her as a problem 
fond her power to solve, 
roods now began to grow thinner. The 
re larger and farther apart, and rose all 
in columnar array, so that it was possi- 
se between them to a greater distance. 
;h there appeared before them, through 
£8 of the trees, the gleam of water. Mrs. 
bby noticed this, and wondered what it 
3. At first she thought it was a harbor 
oast ; then she thought it was some riv- 
finally, on coming nearer, she saw that 
lake. In a few minutes after they first 
light of it they had reached its banks. 
} a most beautiful and sequestered spot, 
md were high wooded eminences, be- 
tose undulating summits arose the tow- 
rms of the Apennine heights. Among 
Is lay a little lake about a mile in length 
adth, whose surface was as smooth as 
d reflected the surrounding shores. On 
;ht, as they descended, they saw some 
noving, and knew them to be the brig- 
lile on their left they saw a ruined house, 
this Girasole led them, 
ouse stood on the shore of the lake. It 
stone, and was two stories in height, 
f was still good, but the windows were 
There was no door, but half a dozen or 
e brigands stood there, and formed a 
t guard to prevent the escape of any 
These men had dark, wicked eyes 
en faces, which afforded fresh teiTor to 
illoughby. She had thought, in her 
don, of making some effort to escape by 
the men, but the thorough-bred rascal- 
h was evinced in the faces of these ruf- 
owed her that they were the very fel- 
o would take her money and cheat her 
:d. If she had been able to speak Ital- 



ian, she might have secured their services by 
the prospect of some future reward after escap- 
ing ; but, as it was, she could not speak a word 
of the language, and thus could not enter upon 
even the preliminaries of an escape. 

On reaching the house the ruffians stood 
aside, staring hard at them. Mrs. Willoughby 
shrank in terror from the baleful glances of 
their eyes ; but Minnie looked at them calmly 
and innocently, and not without some of that 
curiosity which a child shows when he first sees 
a Chinaman or an Arab in the streets. Gira- 
sole then led the way up stairs to a room on the 
second story. 

It was an apartment of large size, extending 
across the house, with a window at each end, 
and two on the side. On the floor there was 
a heap of straw, over which some skins were 
thrown. There were no chairs, nor was there 
any table. 

"Scusa me,*' said Girasole, "miladi, for dis 
accommodazion. It gifs me pain, but I prom- 
ise it sail not be long. Only dis d,&y an' dis 
night here. I haf to detain you dat time. Den 
we sail go to where I haf a home fitter for de 
bride. I haf a home wharra you sail be a happy 
bride, mees — " 

'* But I don't want to stay here at all in such 
a horrid place," said Minnie, looking around in 
disgust. 

"Only dis day an' dis night," said Girasole, 
imploringly. "Aftaire you sail have all you 
sail wis." 

" Well, at any rate, I think it's very horrid 
in you to shut me up here. You might let me 
walk outside in the woods. I'm so au;fully fond 
of the woods." 

Girasole smiled faintly. 

" And so you sail have" plenty of de wood — 
but to-morra. You wait here now. All safe — 
oh yes — secura — all aright— oh yes — slip to- 
night, an' in de mornin' early yon sail be mine. 
Dere sail come a priest, an' we sail have de cere- 
mony." 

" Well, I think it was very unkind in you to 
bring me to such a horrid place. And how can 
I sit down ? You might have had a chair. And 
look at poor, darling Kitty. You may be un- 
-kind to me, but you needn't make her sit on the 
floor. You never saved her life, and you have 
no right to be unkind to her." 

" Unkind ! Oh, mees ! — my heart, my life, all 
arra youairs, an' I lay my life at youair foot." 

" I think it would be far more kind if you 
would put a chair at poor Kitty's feet," retort- 
ed Minnie, with some show of temper. 

" But, oh, carissima, tink — de wild wood — 
noting here — no, noting — not a chair — only de 
straw." 

'* Then you had no business to bring me here. 
You might have known that there were no chairs 
here. I can't sit down on nothing. But I sup- 
pose you expect me to stand up. And if that 
isn't horrid, I don't know what is. I'm sure I 
don't know what poor dear papa would say if 
he were to see me now." 
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cbamiiag mees, decompose jtiurselt To-mor- 
n jou sail go to B bettaire place, an' I will 
carra ;oii to mj castello. Yon lall haf every 
want, you aall enjoy erei; wis, yoa bbU be 
happy." 

"But Idon'caee howl can be bappy witbout 
a cbair," reiterated Minnie, in whose mind this 
one grievance now became pre-eminent, " Tou 
talk as tboiigh yoa think I am made of stone or 
iron, and you think I can stand here all day or 
all night, and you want me to sleep on that 
horrid straw and those horrid furry things. I 
suppose this is the castle that you speak of; and 
I'm sure I wonder why you ever thought of 
bringing me here. I snppose it doesn't make 
so much difference abont a carptl ; but you will 
not even let me have acSmr; and I think you're 
vfri/ unkind." 

Girasole was In despair. He stood in 
thought for some time. He felt that Minnie's 
rebuke was deserved. If she had reproached 
him with waylaying her and carrying her off, he 
could have borne it, and could have foand a re- 
ply.' Bat sach a charge as this 



able. It certainly was rei; hard that 
should not be able to sit down. But (hen 1 
was it possible for him to find a chair in 
woods? It was an insolable problem. 1 
in the world contd he satisfy her? 

Minnie's expression also was most toncb 
The fact that she had no chair to sit on see 
lo absolutely overwhelm her. The look 
she gave Girasole was so piteous, so reprt 
ful, so heart-rending, that hia soul act 
quaked, and a thrill of remorse passed all thr 
his frame. He felt a cold chill mnning t 
veiy marrow of his bones. 

" I think yon're very, vtry unkind," s^d 
nio, " and I really don't see how I can ttm i 
to you again." 

This was too much. Girasole tamed a 
He rushed down stairs. He wandered fr> 
ally about. He looked in all directions 
chair. There was plenty of wood certaii 
for all around he saw the vast forest — hi 
what use was it? He could not transfo 
tree into a cbair. He communicated his 
cutty to some of the men. They shook 
beadt helplessly. At last he saw the stni 
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Lch was of ^dch a shape that it looked 

I it might be used as a seat. It was 
resource, and he seized it. Calling 
iree of the meii, he had thov stump car- 
le old house: He rushed up stairs to 

Minnie with his success, and to tiy to 
her. She listened in coldness to his 
•rds. The men who were carrying the 
ame up with a clump and a clatter, 
g hard, for the stump was very heavy, 
lly placed it on the landing in front of 

door. On reaching that spot it was 
at it would not go in. 
e heard the noise and came out. She 
t the stump, then at the mer and then 
)le. 

at is this for ?*' she asked. 
— eet ees for a chair." 
[lair !" exclaimed Minnie. ** Why, it's 
but a great big, horrid, ugly old stump, 

imarks ended in a scream. She turned 
back into the room, 
it — what is de mattaire?'* cried the 
9oking into the room with a face pale 
iety. 

take it away! take it away!" cried 
in terror. . 
It? what?" 
e it away! take it away!" she re- 

eet ees for you— eet ees a seat." 

•n't want it. I won't have it!" cried 

'* It's full of horrid ants and things. 

dreadful — and very, very cruel ifi you 

them up here just to tease me, when 

I I hate them so. Take it away ! take 
oh, do please take it away ! And oh, 

» go away yourself, and leave me with 
ii ng Ki tty . She never teases me. She 

kind." 

tie turned away once more, in fresh 
He had the stump carried off, and 
wandered away. He was quite at a 
t to do. He was desperately in love, 
as a very small request for Minnie to 
id he was in that state of mind when 

be a happiness to grant her slightest 
it here he found himself in a difficulty 
ich he could find no possible means of 

now, Kitty darling," said Minnie, after 
had gone — "now you see how very, 
ng you were to be so opposed to that 
t>d, kind, nice Rufus K. Gunn. He 
3ver have treated me so. He would 
.ve taken me to a place like this — a 
d house by a horrid damp pond, with- 
"s and windows, just like a beggar's 
;nd then put me in a room without a 
sit on when I'm so ai&fully tired. He 
ys kind to me, and that was the reason 
d him so, because yoA couldn't bear to 
pie kind to me. And I'm so tired." 
e, then, poor darling. I'll make a nice 
rou out of these skins. " 



And Mrs. Willoughby began to fold some of 
them up and lay them one upon the other. 

* * What is that for, Kitty dear ?" asked Minnie. 

**To make you a nice, soft seat, dearest." 

" But I don*t want them, and I won't sit on 
the horrid things," said Minnie. 

**But, darling, they are as soft as a cush- 
ion. See !" And her sister pressed her hand 
on them, so as to show how soft they were. 

"I don't think they're softa^ ai/," said Min- 
nie; '*and I wish you wouldn't tease me so, 
when I'm so tired." 

" Then come, darling ; I will sit on them, and 
you shall sit on my knees." 

"But I don't want to go near those horrid 
furry things. They belong to cows and things. 
t think every body's unkind to me to-day.*' 

" Minnie, dearest, you really wound me when 
yon talk in that way. Be reasonable now. 
See what pains I take. I do all I can for 
you." 

" But I'm cdways reasonable, and it's^ou that 
are unreasonable, when you want me to sit on 
that horrid fur. It's very, very disagreeable in 
you, Kitty dear." 

Mrs. Willoughby said nothing, but went on 
folding some more skins. These she placed on 
the straw so that a pile was formed about as 
high as an ordinary chair. This pile was placed 
against the wall so that the wall served as a 
support. 

Then she seated herself upon this. 

"Minnie, dearest," said she. 

"Well, Kitty darling." 

" It's really quite soft and comfortable. Do 
come and sit on it; do, just ^o please me, 
only for five minutes. See! I'll spread my 
dress over it so that you need not touch it. 
Come, dearest, only for five minutes." 

" Well, I'll sit on it just for a little mite of 
a time, if you promise not to tea^e me." 

"Tease you, dear! Why, of course not. 
Come." 

So Minnie went over and sat by her sister's 
side. 

In about an hour Girasole came back. The 
two sisters were seated there. Minnie's head 
was resting on her sister's shoulder, and she 
was fast asleep, while Mrs. Willoughby sat mo- 
tionless, with her face turned toward him, and 
such an expression in her dark eyes that Gira- 
sole felt awed. He turned in silence and went 
away. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

SEEKING FOR HELP. 

The departure of the drivers with their 
horses had increased the difficulties of the 
party, and had added to their danger. Of that 
party Ethel was now the head, and her efforts 
were directed more zealously than ever to bring 
back Lady Dalrymple to her senses. At last 
these efforts were crowned with success, and, 
after being senseless for nearly an hour, she 
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camo to herself. The reaWration of her seneeB, 
however, brought with it the discovery of all 
that had occurred, and thog caused a new rash 
of emotion, which threatened painful conse- 
quences. But the consequeuceB were averted, 
and at length she was able to rise. She was 
then helped into her carriage, after which the 
question arose as to their next proceeding. 

The loss of the horses and driTere was a very 
Qinbtirrassing thing to (hem, and for a time thej 
were utterly at a loss what course to adopt. 
Lady Dalrym)ile was too weak to walk, and they 
had no means of conveying her. The maids had 
simplj' lost their wits*from fright; and Ethel 
could not sea her way clearly out of Che diffi- 
cntty. At [his juncture they were roused by the 
approach of the Rev. Sanl Tozer. 

This reverend man had been hound as he de- 
scended from his carriage, and had remained 
bound ever since. In that state he had been a 
spectator of the struggle and its consequences, 
and he now came forward to otfer his serv- 

"I don't know whether you remember 
ma'am," said he to Lady Dalrymple, " bi 
looked in at your place at Kome ; and in 
case I am bound to ofTer you tny ftssistai 
since you are companions with me in my bonds, 
which I'd be much obliged if one of yon ladies 
would untie or cut. Perhaps it would be be 
to untie it, as rope's valuable." 

At this request Ethel obtained a pair of sci 
Bors fhim one of the maids, and after vigoroi 
efforts succeeded in freeing the reverend genlli 

" Really, Sir, I am vcij much obl^ed for this 



kind offer," said Lady Dalrymple, "andliTii 
myself of it gratefully. Caa joa advise ns whil 
is best to do ?" 

"Well, ma'am, I've been taming it 01 
my mind, and have made it a, subject of prayer; 
and it seems to me that it wouldn't be bad logo 
ont and see the 1 

" There are n 

" Have you ei 
Toter. 



"Tme ; bnt the country in front may be dif- 
ferent. Didn't that brigand captain say so 
thing about getting help ahead?" 

" Yes, so he did ; I remember now," i 
Ethel. 

" Well, I wonldn't take his advice geoenlly, 
bnt in this matter 1 don't see any har 
lowing it ; so I move that I be a con 
one to go ahead and investigate the country ud 
bring help." 

"Oh, thanks, thanks, very much. Beallj 
Sir, this Is veiy kind," said Lady Dalrymple. 

"And III go too," said Etiiel, as a eudden 
thoQght occurred to her. " Would yoa bi 
B&aid, aunty dear, to stay here alone ?" 

"Certainly not, dear. I have no morefeai 
for myself, but I'm afraid to trust yoa out of m] 

" Oh, you need not fear for me," said Ethel. 
"1 shall certainly be as safe farther 01 
here. Besides, if we can find help I will Uat 
best what is wanted." 

" Well, dear, I suppose yon may l 

Without further delay Ethel started off, snd 
Tozer walked by her side. They went under 
the fallen tree, and then walked quickly along 
the road. 

"Do you speak /lalian, mlM?" asked Tozei, 

" No." 

" I'm aorrj for that. I don't either. I'm 
told it's a fine language." 

"So I believe ; but how very awkward it mil 
be not to bo able to apeak to any person!" 

"Well, the /talian is akind of offshoot of the 
Latin, and I can scrape together a few Latin 
words — enough to make myself aDdcrsfood, I 
do believe." 

" Can yon, really ? How very fortunate I" 

"It is somewhat providential, miss, and 1 
hope I may succeed." ' 

They walked on in silence now for some 
time. Ethel was too sad to talk, and Tozer 
was basily engaged in recalling all the Latin at 
his command. After a while he began to gron 
sociable. 

"Might I ask, miss, what pemnasion yon 
are?" 

"Persuasion?" said Ethel, in surprise. 

"Yea, 'm; de-nomiuation — religious body, 
yoa know." 

" Oh I why, I belong to the Church." 

" Oh ! and what church did you say, 'm ?" 
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Jhurch of England." 

The Tiscopalian body. Well, it's 
Bd bodv." 

%ye a faint smile at this whimsical ap- 
)f a name to her church, and then 
irned to the charge, 
ou a professor ?" 
It?" 
fessor." 

fessor?" repeated Ethel. "I don't 
lie understand you." 
do you belong to the church ? Are 
iber?" 



»» 



s. 

ad to hear it. It's a high and a holy 
)y perrivelege to belong to the church 
the means of grace. I trust you live 

perriveleges ?" 
¥hat ?" asked Ethel, 
up to your perriveleges," repeated 
ittend on all the means of grace — be 
le assembling of yourself together." 
issembling of myself together? I 
:1 quite get your meaning," said Ethel. 
Qg, you know — church-meeting." 
!s ; I didn't understand. Oh yes, I 
to church." 
; right," said Tozer, with a sigh of re- 

I suppose, now, you feel an interest in 
of missions ?" 

ms ? Oh, I don't know. The Roman 
)ractice that to some extent, and sev- 
r friends say they feel benefit from a 
ice a year ; but for my part I have not 
ry decided leanings to Roman Cathol- 

iear me, dear me!" cried Tozer, 

>t what I mean at all ; I mean Frot- 

sions to the heathen, you know." 

; your pardon," said Ethel. "I 

>n were referring to something else." 

ras silent now for a few minutes, and 

I her, abruptly, 

*8 your opinion about the Jews ?" 

Tews?" exclaimed Ethel, looking at 

ime surprise, and thinking that her 

I must be a little insane to carry on 

itraordinary conversation with such 

)t changes — " the Jews ?" 

;he Jews." 

don't like them at all." 

ley're the chosen people." 

t help that. I don't like them. But 

know, I never really saw much of 

ir to their future prospects," said 
to prophecy. I should like to ask 
^ou regard them in that light. Do 
e in a spiritual or a temporal Zion ?" 
ual Zion ? Temporal Zion ?" 
m. 

really, I don't know. I don't think I 
y thing at all about it." 
'on must believe in either one or the 
I've got to," said Tozer, positively. 
don't, you know ; and how can I?" 



Tozer threw at her a look of commiseration, 
and began to think that his companion was not 
much better than a heathen. In his own home 
circle he could have put his hand on little girls 
of ten who were quite at home on all these sub- 
jects. He was silent for a time, and then be- 
gan again. 

'*I'd like to ask you one thing," said he,, 
"very much." 

." What is it ?" asked Ethel. 

"Do you believe," asked Tozer, solemnly, 
" that we're living in the Seventh Vial ?" 

" Vial ? Seventh Vial ?" said Ethel, in fresh 
amazement. 

**Ye8, the Seventh Vial," said Tozer, in a 
sepulchral voice. 

' * Living in the Seventh Vial ? I really don't 
know how one can live in a vial." 

"The Great Tribulation, you know." 

"Great Tribulation?" 

'* Yes ; for instance, now, don't you believe 
in the Apocalyptic Beast ?" 

** I don't know," said Ethel, faintly. 

** Well, at any rate, you believe in his num- 
ber — ^you must." 

"His number?" 

"Yes." 

" What do you mean ?'* 

"Why, the number six, six, six — six hun- 
dred and sixty-six." 

"I really don't understand this," said Ethel. 

"Don't you believe that the Sixth Vial is 
done ?" 

" Sixth Vial ? What, another vial ?" 

** Yes ; and the drying of the Euphrates." 

" The Euphrates ? drying ?" repeated Ethel 
in a trembling voice. She began to be alarmed. 
She felt sure that this man was insane. She had 
never heard such incoherency in her life. And 
she was alone with him. She stele a timid look, 
and saw his long, sallow face, on which there 
was now a preoccupied expression, and the look 
did not reassure her. 

But Tozer himself was a little puzzled, and 
felt sure that his companion must have her own 
opinions on the subject, so he began again : 

" Now I suppose you've read Fleming on the 
Fapacy?" 

" No, I haven't. I never heard of it." 

" Strange, too. You've heard of Elliot's 
*Hone Apocalypticae,' I suppose?" 

"No," said Ethel, timidly. 

"Well, it's all in Gumming — ^and yonVe read 
him, of course ?" 

" Gumming ? I never heard of him. Who 
is he ?" 

" What, never heard of Gumming ?" 

"Never." 

" And never read his * Great Tribulation ?' " 

"No." 

" Nor his * Great Expectation ?' " 

"No." 

"What! not even his 'Apocalyptic Sketch- 
es ?' " 

"I never heard of them." 

Tozer looked at her in astonishment ; but at 



i 




this 



1 ihny 



n the mad, 



wliicli diew fmm Ei 
^n expression of joy. 

Il WQ^ a lildc Vflllify on the riBlil. in whidi 
was a amall hamlet wilfa a chucch. The bouses 
were but small, and could not g^ve them much ac- 
commodation, bat the; hoped to Gad help there. 

"I woaldn't truBt the people," fluid Ethel. 
" I dare say they're all brigands ; but there 
ought to be a priest there, and ve can ap- 

This proposal pleased Tozer, who resumed 
hU work of collecting among the stores of his 
memory scraps oF Latin which he had once 
stored av/ay there. 

The villflge was at no ^ery great dislnnce 
away from the road, and tbey reached It in a 
short time. They went at once to the church. 
The door was open, and a priest, who seemed 
the village priest, was standing there. He was 
stout, with a good-natured expression on his 
hearty, rosy face, and n fine twinkle in his 
eye, which lighted up pleasantly u he saw the 
strangers ewer. 



Toiler at once held out his hand and shool b 
thnt ofrhe priest. 

" liiioij uiorno," said ihe priest. 

Eihcl ~hook her head. 

"Farlaie Iialiano?" said he. 

Ethel shook her head. 

"Salve, doroine," said Tozer, who at oi 
plunged headlong into Latin. 

"Salve bene," said the priest, in some s 
prise. 

" Quoniodo valea ?" asked Tozer. 

"Optime valeo, Dei gratia. Spero tos 
lere." 

Tozer found Ihe priest's pronunciation a 
tie difficult, but managed to understand him. 

"Domine," said he, "snmus viatorcs ii 
feiices et innocentes, in qnos fures noper in 
petam fecenint. Omnia bona nostra airipnc- 

" Fieri non potest!" said the priest. 
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[f*,Cujasmocli terra ei^t hsec in qaa sustenen- 
lest tot labores ?" 
priest sighed. 

>iiitraendmn est malnm !" exclaimed To- 
Ued bj the recollection of his wrongs. 
I^riest stared. 

:liostium manibus foimus, et, bonam toni- 
Sti^iDnia impedimenta amissimos. Est ni- 
miX>otens malum !'* 

dd vis dicere ?'^ said the priest, looking 
" Quid tibi vis ?" 
nimis sempiternum durum T' 
nomine omnium sanctorum apostolorum- 
;^ried the priest, " quid vis dicere?" 
j^tes ne juvare nos," continued Tozer, **in 
ymabile tempore ? Yolo unum verum 
virum qui possit — " 
.bolus arripiat me si-possim unum solum 
intelligere !" cried the priest. " Be ja- 
i^ I ondherstan* yez at all at all ; an' there 
eit." 

with this the priest raised his head, with 

ed look, and scratched that organ with 

* natural air, and with such a full Irish 

in his brogue and in his &ce, that both 

fvvisitors were perfectly astounded. 

>d gracious I " cried Tozer ; and seizing 
test's hand in both of his, he nearly wrung 
"Why, what a providence! Why, 
now! And you were an Irishman all 
time ! And why didn't you speak English ?" 
**Sure and what made you spake Latin?" 
cried the priest. "And T^•hat was it you were 
thryin* to say wid yer 'sempiternum durum,* 
and yer * tonitruendum malum ^' Sure an' ye 
made me fairly profeen wid yer talk, so ye did." 
** Well, I dare say," said Tozer, candidly — 
** I dare say 'tain't onlikely that I did introduce 
one or two Americanisms in the Latin; but 
then, you know, I ain't been in practice." 

The priest now brought chairs for his vis- 
itors, and, sitting thus in the church, they told 
him about their adventures, and entreated him 
to do something for them. To all this the 
priest listened with thoughtful attention, and 
when they were done he at once promised to 
find horses for them which would draw the car- 
riages to this hamlet or to the next town. 
Ethel did not think Lady Dalrymple could go 
further than this place, and the priest offered 
to find some accommodations. 

He then left them, and in about half an 
hour he returned with two or three peasants, 
each of whom had a horse. 

** They'll be able to bring the leedies," said the 

priest, "and haul the impty wagons afther thim." 

"I think, miss," said Tozer, "that you'd 

better stay here. It's too far for you to walk." 

" Sure an' there's no use in the wide wurruld 

for you to be goin' back," said the priest to 

Ethel. " You can't do any gud, an' you'd bet- 

ther rist till they come. Yer frind '11 be enough. " 

Ethel at first thought of walking back, but 

finally she saw that it would be quite useless, 

and so she resolved to remain and wait for her 

aunt. So Tozer went ofi^ with the men and 



the horses, and the priest asked Ethel all about 
the afi*air once more. Whatever his opinions 
were, he said nothing. 

While he was talking there came a man to 
the door who beckoned him out. He went out, 
and was gone for some time. He came back 
at last, looking very serious. 

'* I've just got a missage from thim," said he. 

* * A message, " exclaimed Ethel, " from them ? 
What, firom Girasole?" 

" Yis. They want a praste, and they've sint 
for me." 

"A priest?" 

" Yis ; an' they want a maid-servant to wait 
on the young leedies ; and they want thim im- 
majitly; an' I'll have to start oif soon. There's 
a man dead among thim that wants to be put 
undherground to-night, for the rist av thim 
are goin' off^ in the momin* ; an' accordin' to all 
I hear, I wouldn't wondher but what I'd be 
wanted for somethin' else afpre momin'." 

" Oh, my God !" cried Ethel ; " they're going 
to kill him, then!" 

" Kill him ! KiU who ? Sure an' it's not 
killin' they want me for. It's the other — it's 
marryin'." 

"Marrying?" cried Ethel. "Poor, darling 
Minnie ! Oh, you can not — ^you will not marry 
them ?" 

" Sure an' I don't know but it's the best thing 
I can do — as things are," said the priest. 

"Oh, what shall I do! what shaU I do!" 
moaned Ethel. 

"Well, ye've got to bear up, so ye have. 
There's throubles for all of us, an' lots av thim 
too ; an' more'n some av us can bear." 

Ethel sat in the darkest and bitterest grief 
for some time, a prey to thoughts and fears that 
were perfect agony to her. 

At last a thought came to her which made 
her start, and look up, and cast at the priest a 
look full of wonder and entreaty. The priest 
watched her with the deepest sympathy visible 
on his face. 

" We must save them ! " she cried. 

" Sure an' it's me that made up me moind to 
that same," said the priest, " only I didn't want 
to rise yer hopes." 

"PFc must save them," said Ethel, with 
strong emphasis. 

" We r What can you do ?" 

Ethel got up, walked to the church door, 
looked out, came back, looked anxiously all 
around, and then, resuming her sent, she drew 
close to the priest, and began to whisper, long 
and anxiously. 



CHAPTER XXVI.. 

THE AVENGER ON THE TKACK. 

When Dacres had sprung aside into the woods 
in the moment of his fierce rush upon Girasole, 
he had been animated by a sudden thought 
that escape for himself was possible, and that 
it would be more serviceable to his friends. 
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Thns, then, be bad boanded into the woods, and 
with swift steps he forced his way among the 
trees deeper and deeper into the forest. Some 
of the brigands had given chase, bat without 
effect. Dacres's superior strength and agility 
gave him the advantage, and his love of life 
was a ^eater stimulus than their thirst for 
vengeance. In addition to this the trees gave 
every assistance toward the escape of a fugi- 
tive, while they threw every impediment in the 
way of a pursuer. The consequence was, 
therefore, that Dacres soon put a great distance 
between himself and his pursuers, and, what is 
more, he ran in such a circuitous route that 
they soon lost all idea of their own locality, and 
had not the faintest idea where he had gone. 
In this respect, however, Dacres himself was 
not one whit wiser than they, for he soon found 
himself completely bewildered in the mazes of 
the forest; and when at length the deep si- 
lence around gave no further sound of pursuers, 
he sank down to take breath, with no idea what- 
. ever in what direction the road lay. 

After a brief rest he arose and plunged deep- 
er still into the forest, so as to put an addition- 
al distance between himself and any possible 
pursuit. He at length found himself at the 
foot of a precipice about fifty feet in height, 
which was deep in the recesses of the forest. 
Up this he climbed, and found a mossy place 
among the trees at its top, where he could find 
rest, and at the same time be in a more favor- 
able position either for hearing or seeing any 
signs of approaching pursuers. 

Here, then, he flung himself down to rest, 
and soon buried himself among thoughts of the 
most exciting kind. The scene which he had 
just left was fresh in his mind, and amidst all 
the fury of that strife there rose most promi- 
nent in his memory the form of the two ladies, 
Minnie standing calm and unmoved, while Mrs. 
Willoughby was convulsed with agitated feel- 
ing. What was the cause of that ? Could it be 
possible that his wife had indeed contrived such a 
plot with the Italian ? Was it possible that she 
had chosen this way of striking two blows, by 
one of which she could win her Italian, and by 
the other of which she could get rid of himself, 
her husband? Such had been his conjecture 
during the fury of the fight, and the thought 
had roused him up to his Berserker madness ; 
but now, as it recurred again, he saw other 
things to shake his full belief. Her agitation 
seemed too natural. 

Yet, on the other hand, he asked himself, 
why should she not show agitation ? She was 
a consummate actress. She could show on her 
beautiful face the softness and the tenderness 
of an angel of light while a demon reigned in 
her malignant heart. Why should she not 
choose this way of keeping up appearances? 
She had betrayed her friends, and sought her 
husband's death ; but would she wish to have 
her crime made manifest ? Not she. It was 
for this, then, that she wept and clung to the 
child-angel. 



Such thoughts as these were not at all adsp 
ed to give comfort to his mind, or make 
rest refreshing. Soon, by such fancies, he kio-l 
died anew his old rage, and his blood rose to] 
fever heat, so that inaction became no longer] 
tolerable. He had rest enough. He started! 
up, and looked all around, and listened attent-'i 
ively. No sound arose and no sight appeared < 
which at all excited suspicion. He determined 
to set forth once more, he scarcely knew where. 
He had a vague idea of finding his way back 
to the road, so as to be able to assist the ladies, 
together with another idea, equally ill defined^ 
of coming upon the brigands, finding the Ital- 
ian, and watching for an opportunity to wreak 
vengeance upon this assassin and his guilty 
partner. 

He drew his knife once more from a leathern 
sheath on the inside of the breast of his coat;, 
into which he had thrust it some time before, 
and holding this he set forth, watchfully and 
warily. On the left side of the precipice the 
ground sloped down, and at the bottom of this 
there was a narrow valley. It seemed to hioi 
that this might be the course of some spring 
torrent, and that by following its descent he 
might come out upon some stream. With this 
intention he descended to the valley, and then 
walked along, following the descent of the 
ground, and keeping himself as much as pos- 
sible among the thickest growths of the trees. 

The ground descended very gradually, and 
the narrow valley wound along among rolling 
hills that were covered with trees and brush. As 
he confined himself to the thicker parts of this, 
his progress was necessarily slow ; but at the 
end of that turn he saw before him unmistak- 
able signs of the neighborhood of some open 
place. Before him he saw the sky in sach a 
way that it showed the absence of forest trees. 
He now moved on more cautiously^ and, quit- 
ting the valley, he crept up the hill-slope among 
the brush as carefully as possible, until he was 
at a sufficient height, and then, turning toward 
the open, he crept forward from cover to cover- 
At length he stopped. A slight eminence was 
before him,, beyond which all was open, yet 
concealed from his view. Descending the slop© 
a little, he once more advanced, and finally 
emerged at the edge of the forest. 

He found himself upon a gentle declivity. 
Immediately in front of him lay a lake, circu- 
lar in shape, and about a mile in diameter, eni' 
bosomed among wooded hills. At first he saf^ 
no signs of any habitation ; but as his eyes wan- 
dered round he saw upon his right, about 9' 
quarter of a mile away, an old stone house, and 
beyond this smoke curling up from among the 
forest trees on the borders of the lake. 

The scene startled him. It was so quiet, ^ 
lonely, and so deserted that it seemed a fi^ 
place for a robber's haunt. Could this be i^' 
deed the home of his enemies, and had ^^ 
thus so wonderfully come upon them in the 
very midst of their retreat ? He believed thft* 
it was so. A little further observation showed 
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gares among tbe trees moTing to and fro, and 
con he distinguished faint traces of smoke in 
>iher places, which he had not seen at first, 
ikS though there were more fires than one. 

Bacres exulted with a fierce and vengeful 
joy over this discovery. He felt now not like 
. the fugitive, but rather the pursuer. Ho look> 
ed down upon this as the tiger looks from his 
jangle upon some Indian village. His foes 
were numerous, but he was concealed, and his 
presence unsuspected. He grasped his dag- 
^twith a firmer clutch, and then pondered 
for a few minutes on what he had better do 
next. 

One thing was necessary first of all, and that 
was to get as near as he possibly could without 
discovery. A slight survey of the situation 
showed him that he might venture much near- 
er; and his eye ran along the border of the lake 
which lay between him and the old house, and 
he saw that it was all covered over with a thick 
fringe of trees and brush-wood. The narrow 
valley along which he had come ended at the 
shore of the lake just below him on his right, 
and beyond this the shore arose again to a 
height equal to where he now was. To gain 
that opposite height was now his first task. 

Before starting he looked all around, so as to 
be sure that he was not observed. Then he 
went back for some distance, after which he 
descended into the valley, crouching low, and 
crawling stealthily among the brush -wood. 
Moving thus, he at length succeeded in reaching 
the opposite slope without appearing to have at- 
tracted any attention from any pursuers. Up 
this slope he now moved as carefully as ever, 
not relaxing his vigilance one jot, but, if possi- 
Ue, calling into play even a larger caution as 
lie fonnd himself drawing nearer to those whom 
he began to regard as his prey. 

Moving up this slope, then, in this way, he 

&t length attained the top, and found himself 

^ere among the forest trees and underbrush. 

■l^ey were here even denser than they were on 

the place which he had just left. As he moved 

Along he saw no indications that they had been 

traversed by human footsteps. Every thing 

^'^vq indication of an unbroken and undisturb- 

®7 Solitude. After feeling his way along here 

J'^^h. all the caution which he could exercise, 

® finally ventured toward the shore of the lake, 

^^ found himself able to go to the very edge 

^'tiout coming to any open space or crossing 

^y path. 

On looking forth from the top of the bank he 

^tid that he had not only drawn much nearer 

^lie old house, but that he could see the whole 

^^ of shore. He now saw that there were some 

'^^ by the door of the house, and began to sus- 

"^t that this was nothing else than the head- 

^^rters and citadel of the brigands. The sight 

^lie shore now showed him that he could ap- 

*'^ach very much nearer, and unless the brig- 

*^<is, or whoever they were, kept scouts out, he 

^^xild b^ able to reach a point immediately 

^^erlooking the house, from which he could 

G 



survey it at his leisure. To reach this point 
became now his next aim. 

The wood being dense, Dacres found no more 
difficulty in passing through this than in travers- 
ing what lay behind him. The caution which 
he exercised^here was as great as ever, and his 
progress was as slow, but as sure. At length 
he found himself upon the desired point, and, 
crawling cautiously forward to the shore, he 
looked down upon the very old house which he 
had desired to reach. 

The house stood close by the lake, upon a 
sloping bank which lay below. It did not seem 
to be more than fifty yards away. The doors 
and windows were gone. Five or six ill-look- 
ing fellows were near the doorway, some sprawl- 
ing on the ground, others lolling and lounging 
about. One glance at the men was sufficient 
to assure him that they were the brigands, and 
also to show him that they kept no guard or 
scout or outpost of any kind, at least in this 
direction. 

Here, then, Dacres lay and watched. He 
could not wish for a better situation. With his 
knife in his hand, ready to defend himself in 
case of need, and his whole form concealed 
perfectly by the thick underbrush into the 
midst of which he had crawled, he peered forth 
through the overhanging leaves, and watched 
in breathless interest. From the point where 
he now was he could see the shbre beyond the 
house, where the smoke was rising'. He could 
now see that there were no less than four dif- 
ferent columns of smoke ascending from as 
many fires. He saw as many as twenty or 
thirty figures moving among the trees, made 
conspicuous by the bright colors of their cos- 
tumes. They seemed to be busy about some- 
thing which he could not make out. 

Suddenly, while his eye roved over the scene, 
it was struck by some fluttering color at the 
open window of the old house. He had not 
noticed this before. He now looked at it at- 
tentively. Before long he saw a figure cross the 
window and return. It was a female figure. 

The sight of this revived all that agitation 
which he had felt before, but which had been 
calmed during the severe efforts which he had 
been putting forth. There was but one thought 
in his mind, and but one desire in his heart. 

His wife. 

He crouched low, with a more feverish dread 
of discovery at this supreme moment, and a 
fiercer thirst for some further revelation which 
might disclose what he suspected. His breath- 
ing came thick and hard, and his brow lowered 
gloomily over his gleaming eyes. 

He waited thus for some minutes, and the 
figure passed again. 

He still watched. 

Suddenly a figure appeared at the window. 
It was a young girl, a blonde, with short gold- 
en curls. The face was familiar indeed to 
him. Could he ever forget it? There it was 
full before him, turned toward him, as though 
that one, by some strange spiritual sympathy, 
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was aware of his presence, and was thns turn- 
ing toward him this mute appeal. Her face 
was near enough for its expression to be visi- 
ble. He could distinguish the childish face, 
with its soft, sweet innocence, and he knew 
that upon it there was now that piteous, plead- 
ing, beseeching look which formerly had so 
thrilled his heart. And it was thus that Da- 
cres saw his child-angel. 

A prisoner, turning toward him this appeal ! 
What was the cause, and what did the Italian 
want of this innocent child? Such was his 
thought. What could his fiend of a wife gain 
by the betrayal of that angelic being ? Was it 
possible that even her demon soul could com- 
pass iniquity like this? He had thought that 
he had fathomed her capacity for malignant 
wickedness ; but the presence here of the child- 
angel in the power of these miscreants showed 
him that this capacity was indeed unfathoma- 
ble. At this sudden revelation of sin so enor- 
mous his very soul turned sick with horror. 

He watched, and still looked with an anxiety 
that was increasing to positive pain. 

And now, after one brief glance, Minnie drew 
back into the room. There was nothing more 
to be seen for some time, but at last another 
figure appeared. 

He expected this ; he was waiting for it ; he 
was sure of it ; yet deep down in the bottom 
of his heart there was a hope that it might not 
be so, that his suspicions, in this case at least, 
might be unfounded. But now the proof came ; 
it was made manifest here before his eyes, and 
in the light of day. 

In spite of himself a low groan escaped him. 
He buried his face in his hands and shut out 
the si^ht. Then suddenly he raised his head 
again and stared, as though in this face there 
was an irresistible fascination by which a spell 
was thrown over him. 

It was the face of Mrs. Willoughby — ^youth- 
ful, beautiful, and touching in its tender grace. 
Tears were now in those dark, luminous eyes, 
but they were unseen by him. Yet he could 
mark the despondency of her attitude ; "he could 
see a certain wild way of looking up and down 
and in all directions ; he noted how her hands 
grasped the window-ledge as if for support. 

And oh, beautiful demon angel, he thought, 
if you could but know how near you are to the 
avenger ! Why are you so anxious, my demon 
wife ? Are you impatient because your Italian 
is delaying? Can you not live for five seconds 
longer without him? Are you looking in all 
directions to see where he is ? Don't fret ; he'll 
soon be here. 

And now there came a confirmation of his 
thoughts. He was not surprised ; he knew it ; 
he suspected it. It was all as it should be. 
Was it not in the confident expectation of this 
that he had come here with his dagger — on 
their trail? 

It was Girasole. 

He came from the place, further along the 
shore, where the brigands were around their 



fires. He was walking quickly. He had a 
purpose. It was with a renewed agony that 
Pacres watched his enemy-*-coming to visit his 
wife. The intensity of that thirst for venge- 
ance, which had now to be checked until a bet- 
ter opportunity, made his whole frame tremble. 
A wild desire came to him then and there to 
bound down upon his enemy, and kill and be 
killed in the presence of his wife. But the oth- 
er brigands deterred him. These men might 
interpose and save the Italian, and make him a 
prisoner. No ; he must wait till he could meet 
his enemy on something like equal terms — when | 
he could strike a blow that would not be in vain. 
Thus he overmastered himself. 

He saw Girasole enter the house. He watch- 
ed breathlessly. The time seemed long in- 
deed. He could not hear any thing ; the con- 
versation, if there was any, was carried on in a 
low tone. He could not see any thing ; those 
who conversed kept quiet; no one passed in 
front of the window. It was all a mystery, and 
this made the time seem longer. At length 
Dacres began to think that Girasole would 
not go at all. A long time passed. Hours 
went away, and still Girasole did not quit the 
house. 

It was now sundown. Dacres had eaten 
nothing since morning, but the conflict of pas- 
sion drove away all hunger or thirst. The ap- 
proach of darkness was in accordance with his 
own gloomy wishes. Twilight in Italy is short. 
Night would soon be over aU. 

The house was on the slope of the bank. At 
the comer nearest him the house was sunk into 
the ground in such a way that it looked as 
though one might climb into the upper story 
window. As Dacres looked he made up his 
mind to attempt it. By standing here on tip- 
toe he could catch the upper window-ledge 
with his hands. He was strong. He was tall- 
His enemy was in the house. The hour was 
at hand. He was the man. 

Another hour passed. 

All was still. 

There was a flickering lamp in the hall but 
the men seemed to be asleep. 

Another hour passed. 

There was no noise. 

Then Dacres ventured down. He move<l 
slowly and cautiously, crouching low, and tho^ 
traversing the intervening space. 

He neared the house and touched it. Be 
fore him was the window of the lower story. 
Above him was the window of the upper stoiv. 
He lifted up his hands. They could reach the 
window-ledge. 

He put his long, keen knife between his teeth, 
and caught at the upper window-ledge. Ex- 
erting all his strength, he raised himself np so 
high that he could fling one elbow over. Tor 
a moment he hung thus, and waited to take 
breath and listen. 

There was a rush below. Half a dozen shad- 
owy forms surrounded him. He had been seen* 
He had been trapped. 
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dropped down and, seizing his knife, 
L right and left. 

vain. He was hurled to the ground and 
1 tight. 



CHAPTER XXVUL 

FAOB TO FACE. 

AWBUSY, on his capture, had been at once 
n into the woods, and led and pushed on 
.0 gentle hands. He had thus gone on un- 
ehad found himself by that same lake which 
ITS of the party had come upon in the vari- 
ways which have been described. Toward 
lake he was taken, until finally his party 
;hed the old house, which they entered. It 
already been said that it was a two-story 
se. It was also of stone, and strongly 
It. The door was in the middle of it, and 
ms were on e&th side of the hall. The in- 
or plan of the house was peculiar, for the 
. did not run through^ but consisted of a 
are room, and the stone steps wound spi- 
J from the lower hall to the upper one. 
ire were three rooms up stairs, one taking 
one end of the house, which was occupied 
Mrs. Willoughby and Minnie ; another in 
rear of the house, into which a door opened 
Q the upper hall, close by the head of the 
rs; and a third, which was opposite the 
n first mentioned. 

lawbury was taken to this house, and led 
!tair8 into this room in the rear of the house, 
the end farthest from the door he saw a 
p of straw with a few dirty rugs upon it. 
the wall a beam was set, to which an iron 
I was fastened. He was taken toward this 
,and here his legs were bound together, and 
rope that secured them was run around the 
I ring so as to allow of no more motion than 
w feet. Having thus secured the prisoner, 
men left him to his own meditations. 
■he room was perfectly bare of furniture, 
ling being in it but the straw and the dirty 
'• Hawbury could not approach to the 
dows, for he was bound in a way which 
rented that. In fact, he' could not move in 
direction, for his arms and legs were fast- 
1 in such a way that he could scarcely raise 
self from where he was sitting. He there- 
Was compelled to remain in one position, 
threw himself down upon the straw on his 
) with his face to the wall, for he found that 
tion easier than any other. In this way he 
br some time, until at length he was roused 
be sound of footsteps ascending the stairs. 
:ral people were passing his room. He 
d the voice of Girasole. He listened with 
attention. For some time there was no 
r. At length there was the sound of a 
an*s voice — clear, plain, and unmistaka- 
It was a fretful voice of complaint. Gi- 
e was trying to answer it. After a time 
jole left. Then all was still. Then Gi- 
9 returned. Then there was a clattering 



noise on the stairs, and the bumping of some 
heavy weight, and the heavy breathing of men. 
Then he heard Girasole say something, after 
which arose Minnie's voice, close by, as though 
she was in the hall, and her words were, " Oh, 
take it away, take it away I** followed by long 
reproaches, which Hawbury did not fully under- 
stand. 

This showed him that Minnie, at least, was 
a prisoner, and in this house, and in the ad- 
joining room, along with some one whom he 
rightly supposed was Mrs. Willoughby. ' 

After this there was a further silence for 
some time, which at last was broken by fresh 
sounds of trampling and shuffling, together with 
the confused directions of several voices a|l 
speaking at once. Hawbury listened, and 
turned on his couch of straw so as to see an^ 
thing which presented itself. The clatter and 
the noise approached nearer, ascending the 
stairs, until at last he saw that they were en- 
tering his room. Two of the brigands came 
first, carrying something carefully. In a few 
moments the burden which they bore was re- 
vealed. 

It was a rude litter, hastily made fnom bush- 
es fastened together. Upon this lay the dead 
body of a man, his white face upturned, and 
his limbs stifiened in the rigidity of death. 
Hawbury did not remember veiy distinctly any 
of the particular events of his confused struggle 
with the brigands ; but he was not at all sur- 
prised to see that there had been one of the 
ruffians sent to his account. The brigands who 
carried in their dead companion looked at the 
captive with a sullen ferocity and a scowling 
vengefulness, which showed plainly that they 
would demand of him a reckoning for their 
comrade's blood if it were only in their power. 
But they did not delay, nor did they make 
any actual demonstrations to Hawbury. They 
placed the corpse of their comrade upon the floor 
in the middle of the room, and then went out. 

The presence of the corpse only added to the 
gloom of Hawbury's situation, and he once 
more turned his face to the wall, so as to shut 
out the sight. Once more he gave himself up 
to his own thoughts, and so the time passed 
slowly on. He heard no sounds now from the 
room where Miss Fay was confined. He heard 
no noise from the men below, and could not tell 
whether they were still guarding the door, or 
had gone away. Various projects came to 
him, foremost among which was the idea of 
escaping. Bribery seemed the only possible 
way. There was about this, however, the same 
difficulty which Mrs. Willoughby had found — 
his ignorance of the language. He thought 
that this would be an efiectual bar to any com- 
munication, and saw no other alternative than 
to wait Girasole's pleasure. It seemed to him 
that a ransom would be asked, and he felt sure, 
from Girasole's ofi*ensive manner, that the ran- 
som would be large. But there was no help 
for it. He felt more troubled about Miss Fay, 
for Girasole's remarks about her seemed to 
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point to views of his own which were incompat- 
ible with her liberation. 

In the midst of these reflections another noise 
arose below. It was a steady tramp of two or 
three men walking. The noise ascended the 
stairway, and drew nearer and nearer. Haw- 
bnry turned once more, and saw two men enter- 
ingthe room, carrying between them a box about 
six feet long and eighteen inches or two feet 
wide. It was coarsely bat strongly made, and 
was undoubtedly intended as a coffin for the 
corpse of the brigand. The men put the coffin 
down against the wall and retired. After a 
few minutes they returned again with the coffin 
lid. They then lifted the dead body into the 
coffin, and one of them pat the lid in its place 
and secured it with half a dozen sci:ews. Aft- 
er this Hawbury was once more left alone. He 
found this far more tolerable, for now he had 
no longer before his very eyes the abhorrent 
sight of the dead body. Hidden in its coffin, 
it no longer gave offense to his sensibilities. 
Once more, therefore, Hawbury turned his 
thoughts toward projects of escape, and dis- 
cussed in his mind the probabilities for and 
against. 

The day had been long, and longer still did 
it seem to the captive as hour after hour passed 
slowly by. He could not look at his watch, 
which his captors had spared; but from the 
shadows as they fell through the windows, and 
from the general appearance of the sky, he 
knew that the close of the day was not far off. 
He began to wonder that he was left so long 
alone and in suspense, and to feel impatient to 
know the worst as to his fate. Why did not 
some of them come to tell him ? Where was 
Girasole ? Was he the chief? Were the brig- 
ands debating about his fate, or were they thus 
leaving him in suspense so as to make him de- 
spondent and submissive to their terms ? From 
all that he had ever heard of brigands and their 
ways, the latter seemed not unlikely ; and this 
thought made him see the necessity of guard- 
ing himself against being too impatient for free- 
dom, and too compliant with any demands of 
theirs. 

From these thoughts he was at last roused 
by footsteps which ascended the stairs. He 
turned and looked toward the door. A man 
entered. 

It was Girasole. 

He entered slowly, with folded arms, and 
coming about half-way, he stood and surveyed 
the prisoner in silence. Hawbury, with a sud- 
den effort, brought himself up to a sitting pos- 
ture, and calmly surveyed the Italian. 

"Well," asked Hawbury, "I should like to 
know how long you intend^to keep up this sort 
of thing ? What are you going to do about it ? 
Name your price, man, and we'll discuss it, and 
settle upon something reasonable." 

" My price ?" repeated Girasole, with pecul- 
iar emphasis. 

" Yes. Of course I understand you fellows. 
It's your trade, you know. You've caught me, 



'and, of course, youll try to make the best of 
me, and all that sort of thing. So don't keep 
me waiting." 

**Inglis milor," said Girasole, with a sharp, 
quick accent, his face flushing up as he spoke 
— "Inglis milor, dere is no price as you mean, 
an' no ransom. De price is one dat you will 
not wis to pay." 

" Oh, come, now, my good fellow, really you 
must remember that I'm tied up, and not in a 
position to be chaffed. Bother your Italian 
humbug! Don't speak in these confounded 
figures of speech, you know, but say up and 
down — how much ?" 

" De brigands haf talk yon ovair, an' dey will 
haf no price." 

"What the devil is all that rot about?" 

•*Dey will haf youair blood." 

"My blood?" 

"Yes." 

"And pray, my good fellow, what good is 
that going to do them ?" 

" It is vengeance," said Girasole. 

"Vengeance? Pooh! Nonsense! What 
rot ! What have I ever done ?" 

" Dat — dere — his blood, "said Girasole, point- 
ing to the coffin. 

" What ! that scoundrel ? Why, man alive, 
are you crazy ? That was a fair stand-ap fight. 
That is, it was two English against twenty Ital- 
ians, if you call that fair; but perhaps it is. 
His blood! By Jove! Cool, that! Come, 
I like it." 

"An' more," said Girasole, who now gre'W 
more excited. "It is not de brigand whocon' 
demn you ; it is also me. I condemn yoa." 

"You?" said Hawbury, elevating his ef«' 
brows in some surprise, and fixing a cool stav^ 
upon Girasole. "And what the devil's th^^ 
row about, I should like to know ? I doo * 
know you. What have you against met" 

"Inglis milor," cried Girasole, who frus 
stung to the quick by a certain indescribable 
yet most irritating superciliousness in Ha^' 
bury's tone — " Inglis milor, you sail see what 
you sail soffair. You sail die ! Dere is tio 
hope. You are condemn by de brigand. Yofl 
also are condemn by me, for you insalt me." 

"Well, of all the beastly rot I ever heard, 
this is about the worst ! What do you mean 
by all this infernal nonsense? Insult yon! 
What would I insult you for? Why, man 
alive, you're as mad as a March hare! H I 
thought you were a gentleman, I'd — by Jove, 
I will, too! See here, you fellow: I'll fight 
you for it — ^pistols, or any thing. Come, now. 
I'll drop all considerations of rank. I'll treat 
you as if you were a real count, and not a sham 
one. Come, now. What do you say ? Shall 
we have it out ? Pistols — in the woods there. 
You've got all your infernal crew around yon, 
you know. Well? What? You won't? By 
Jove ! " 

Girasole's gesture showed that he declined 
the proposition. 

" Inglis milor," said he, with a venomous 
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'"fir in his eyes, "Isall hafjoaair life — wis 
ptseol, but not in de duello. I lall blow jour 
>iil out myself." 
"Blow and tie hanged, then!" said Haw- 



CHAPTEB xxvnr. 



ITher Dacraa made his attempt upon the 
ise he was not so unobserved as he supposed 
Lself to be. Mionie and Mrs. Willoughby 
ipened at that time to be silting on the Boor 
;he window, one on each side, and they were 
(ing out. Thej had chosen the seat as 
rding some prospect of the outer world. 
^re was in Mrs. Willoaghby a certain in- 
ctive feeling that if any rescue came, it 
lid come from the land side ; and, therefore, 
Dgh the hope wae &inc indeed, it neTertbe- 



less was sufficiently well defined to inspire her 
with an uneasy and incessant vigilance. Tlius, 
then, she had sealed herself by the window, 
and Minnie had taken her place on (be oppo- 
site side, and the two sisters, with clasped 
hands, sat listening to the voices of the night 

At length they became aware of a moTement 
upon the bank jnst above them and lying op- 
posite. The sisters clasped one another's bands 
more closely, and peered earnestly throagh the 
gloom. It was pretty darli, and the forest 
threw down a heavy shadow, but still their 
eyes were by this time accuslamed to the dark, 
and they could distinguish most of the objects 
there. Among these they soon distingaished 
a moving figure ; but what it was, whether man 
or beast, they could not make out. 

This moving figure was crawling down the 
bank. There was no cover to afford conceal- 
ment, and it was evident that he was trusting 
altogether to the coQceaiment of the darkness. 
It was a bazardons experiment, and Mrs. Wil- 
loughby trembled in snspense. 

Miniue, however, did not tremble at aU, nor 
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was the suspense at all painful. When Mrs. 
Willoughhy first cautiously directed her atten- 
tion to it in a whisper, Minnie thought it was 
some animal. 

''Why, Kitty dear," she said, speaking hack, 
in a whisper, ''why, it's an animal; I wonder 
if the creature is a wild beast. I*m sure I think 
it's very dangerous, and no doors or windows. 
But it's always the way. He wouldn't give me 
a chair ; and so I dare say I shall be eaten up 
by a bear before momingl" 

Minnie gave utterance to this expectation 
without the slightest excitement, just as though 
the prospect of becoming food for a bear was 
one of the very commonest incidents of her 
Ufe. 

"Oh, I don't think it's a bear." 

" Well, then, it's a tiger or a lion, or perhaps 
a wolf. I'm sure / don't see what difference 
it makes what one is eaten by, when one has to 
be eaten." 

"It's a man !" said Mrs. Willoughby, tremu- 
lously. 

" A man ! — nonsense, Kitty darling. A man 
walks ; he doesn't go on all-fours, except when 
he is very, very small." 

" Hush ! it's some one coming to help us. 
Watch him, Minnie dear. Oh, how danger- 
ous!" 

" Do you really think so ?" said Minnie, with 
evident pleasure. "Now that is really kind. 
But I wonder who it can be ?" 

Mrs. Willoughby squeezed her hand, and 
made no reply. She was watching the slow 
and cautious movement of the shadowy figure. 

" He's coming nearer! "said she, tremulously. 

Minnie felt her sister's hand throb at the 
quick movement of her heart, and heard her 
short, quick breathing. 

"Who can it be, I wonder?" said Minnie, 
full of curiosity, but without any excitement at 
all. 

" Oh, Minnie !" 

"What's the matter, darling?" 

"It's so terrible." 

"What?" 

"This suspense. Ob, I'm so afraid !" 

" Afraid ! Why, I'm not afraid at aU." 

"Oh! he'll be caught." 

"No, he won't," said Minnie, confidently. 
"I knew he'd come. They always do. Don't 
be afraid that he'll be caught, or that he'll fail. 
They never fail. They always will save me. 
Wait till your life has been saved as often as 
mine has, Kitty darling. Oh, I expected it all ! 
I was thinking a little while ago he ought to be 
here soon." 

"He! Who?" 

" Why, any person ; the person who is going 
to save me this time. I don't know, of course, 
who he is ; some horrid man, of course. And 
then — oh dear! — I'll have it all over again. 
He'll carry me away on his back, and through 
those wretched woods, and bump me against 
the trees and things. Then he'll get me to the 
road, and put me on a horrid old horse, and 



gallop away. And by that time it will be morn- 
ing. And then he'll propose. And so there'll 
be another. And I don't know what I shall 
do about it. Oh dear!" 

Mrs. Willoughby had not heard half of this. 
All her soul was intent upon the figure outside. 
She only pressed her sister's hand, and gave a 
warning " Hus-s-s-h !" 

" I know one thing I do wish," said Minnie. 

Her sister made no reply. 

" I do wish it would turn out to be that nice, 
dear, good, kind Rufus K. Gunn. I don't want 
any more of them. And I'm sure he's nicer 
than this horrid Count, who wouldn't take the 
trouble to get me even a chair. And yet he 
pretends to be fond of me." 

" Hus-s-s-h !" said her sister. 

But Minnie was Irrepressible. 

"I don't want any honid stranger. But, 
oh, Kitty darling, it would be so awfully {unnj 
if he were to be caught ! and then he coMt 
propose, you know." 

By this time the figure had reached the 
house. Minnie peeped over and looked down. 
Then she drew back her head and sighed. 

" Oh dear!" she said, in a plaintive tone. 

" What, darling ?" 

" Why, Kitty darling, do you know he really 
looks a little like that great, big, horrid man 
that ran with me down the volcano, and then 
pretended he was my dear papa. And here he 
comes to save me again. Oh, what shaU I do ? 
Won't you pretend you're me, Kitty darling, 
and please go yourself? Oh, ple-e-ease do!" 

But now Minnie was interrupted by two 
strong hands grasping the window-sill. A mo^ 
merit after a shadowv head arose above it^* 
Mrs. Willoughby started back, but through tli^ 
gloom she was able to recognize the strongly 
marked face of Scone Dacres. 

For a moment he stared through the dark.— 
ness. Then he flung his elbow over. 

There arose a noise below. There was » 
rush. The figure disappeared from the win- 
dow. A furious struggle followed, in the midst 
of which arose fierce oaths and deeplbreathings, 
and the sound of blows. Then the struggle 
subsided, and they heard footsteps tramping 
heavily. They followed the sound into the 
house. They heard men coming up the stairs 
and into the hall outside. Then they all moved 
into the front-room opposite theirs. After a 
few minutes they heard the steps descending 
the stairs. By this they judged that the pris- 
oner had been taken to that room which was 
on the other side of the haU and in the front of 
the house. 

"There dies our last hope !" said Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, and burst into tears. 

"I'm sure I don't see what you're crying 
about," said Minnie. '^ You certainly oughtn't 
to want me to be carried off again by that per- 
son. If he had me, he'd never give me up — es- 
pecially after saving me twice." 

Mrs. Willoughby made no reply, and the sis- 
ters sat in silence for nearly an hour. They 
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m aroused by the approach of footsteps 
ntered the house; after which voices 
ard below. 

some one ascended the stairs, and thej 
flicker of a light. 
s Girasole. 

ame into^he room with a small lamp, 
his hand in front of the flame. This 
set down in a corner out of the draught, 
a turned to the ladies, 
adi," said Girasole, in a gentle voice, 
ver pained to haf to tella you dat it is 
re for you to separat dis night — till to- 
separate?" exclaimed Mrs. Willoughby. 
ly till to-morra, miladi. Den you sail 
ier foravva. But it is now necessaire. 
if ben an attemp to a rescue. I mus 
igain dis — an' it mus be done by a sep- 
If you are togeder you might run. 
n was almos up here. It was only 
dat I saw him in time." 
, Sir," cried Mrs. Willoughby, "you 
; — ^you will not separate us. You can 
e the heart to. I promise most solemn- 
we will not escape if yon only leave us 
r." 

jole shook his head. 

an not," said he, firmly ; " de mees is 
3ious. I dare not. If you are prison- 
will not try to fly, an* so I secure her 
e ; but if you are togeder you will find 
elp. You will bribe de men. I can 
}t dem." 

, do not separate us. Tie us. Bind us. 
us with chains. Fasten me with chains, 
ire me with her." 

ains ? nonsance ; dat is impossibile. 
? no, miladi. You sail be treat beau- 
No chain, no; notin but afiection — till 
•a, an' den de mees sail be my wife. 
3st haf come, an' it sail be allanght t6- 
an' you sail be wit her again. An' now 
f to come away ; for if you do not be 
t, I sail not be able to 'low you to stay 
ra wit de mees when se become my Con- 

Willoughby flung her arms about her 
ind clasped her in a convulsive embrace, 
ell, Kitty darling," said Minnie, "don't 
you'll make me cry too. It's just what 
;ht have expected, you know. He's been 
ind as he could be about the chair, and 
se he'll do all he can to tease me. Don't 
ar. You must go, I suppose, since that 
man talks and scolds so about it ; only be 
» be* back early ; but how I am ever to 
le night here all alone and standing up, 
re /don't know." 

one ? Oh no," said Girasole. " Charm- 
es, yon sail not be alone ; I haf guard for 
I haf sent for a maid." 
It I don't want any of your horrid old 
I want my own maidf or none at all." 
t sail be your own maid. I haf sent for 



** What, my own maid ? — ^Dowlas ?" 

** I am ver sorry, but it is not dat one. It 
is anoder — an Italian." 

" Well, I think that is very unkind, when yon 
know I can't speak a^word of the language. 
But you always do all you can to tease me. 
I wish 1 had never seen you." 

Girasole looked hurt. 

" Charming mees," said he, " I will lay down 
my life for you." 

" But I don't want you to lay down your life. 
Iwant Dowlas." 

"And you sail haf Dowlas to-morra. An' 
to-night you sail haf de Italian maid." 

"Well, I suppose I must," said Minnie, re- 
signedly. 

"Miladi," said Girasole, turning to Mrs. 
Willoughby, " I am ver sorry for dis leetle ac- 
commodazion. De room where you mus go 
is de one where I haf put de man dat try to 
safe you. He is tied fast. You mus promis 
you will not loose him. Haf you a knife ?" 

"No," said Mrs. Willoughby, in a scarce au- 
dible tone. 

" Do not mourn. You sail be able to talk to 
de prisonaire and get consolazion. But come." 

With these words Girasole led the way out 
into the hall, and into the front-room on the 
opposite side. He carried the lamp in his 
hand. Mrs. Willoughby saw a figure lying at 
the other end of the room on the floor. His 
face was turned toward them, but in the dark- 
ness she could not see it plainly. Some straw 
was heaped up in the comer next her. 

" Dere," said Girasole, "is your bed. I am 
sorra. Do not be trouble." 

With this he went away. 

Mrs. Willoughby flung herself on her knees, 
and bowed her head and wept convulsively. 
She heard the heavy step of Girasole as he 
went down stairs. Her first impulse was to 
rush back to her sister. But she dreaded dis- 
covery, and felt that disobedience would only 
make her fa{e harder. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



FOUND AT LAST. 



In a few moments Girasole came back and 
entered Minnie's room. He was followed by a 
woman who was dressed in the garb of an Ital- 
ian peasant girl. Over her head she wore a 
hood to protect her from the night air, the limp 
folds of which hung over her face. Minnie 
looked carelessly at this woman and then at 
Girasole. 

"Charming mees," said Girasole, "I haf 
brought you a maid for dis night. When we 
leaf dis you sail haf what maid you wis." 

" That horrid old fright !" said Minnie. " I 
don't want her." 

" You sail only haf her for dis night," said 
Girasole. " You will be taken care for." 

"I suppose nobody cares for what /want," 
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■aid BCnnie, "and I may as well speak lo the 
wall, for all the good it does." 

Giraaole imiled and bowed, and pnt his hand 
on his heart, and then called down the stairs: 

"Padre Patricio!" 

A solid, linn step now sounded on the stairs, 
and in a fev moments the priest came up. Gi- 
raaole led the way iclo Hawbary's room. The 
prisoner la; on his side. He was in a deep 
sleep. Girasole looked in wonder at the sleep- 
er who was spending in this way the last hours 
of his life, and Ihea pointed to the coffin. 

"Here," said he, in Italian, "ia the body. 
When the grave is dug they will tell yon. You 
must stay here. You will not be afraid to be 
with the dead." 

The priest imiled. 

Giraaole now retreated and went down Btairs. 









The Italian woman had been standing where 
ahe had stopped erer since she first came into 
the room. Minnie had not paid any atlenlion 
to her, but at last she noticed this. 

" I wiih you wouldn't stand there in that 
way. You really make me feet quite nervous. 
And what with the dark, and not having any 
light, and losing poor dear Kitty, and not hav- 
ing any chair to sic upon, really one's life is 
scsrce worth having. Bat all this is thrown 
away, as jou can't speak English^ — and bow hor- 
rid it ia to have no one to tallt to. " 

The woman made no reply, but with a quiet, 
stealthy step she drew near to Minnie. 

" What do yoQ want ? You horrid creatore, 
keep away," said Minnie, drawing bach in some 



" Minnie dear .'"(aid the woman. "B 

she added, in a low whisper. 

Minnie started. 

"Who are you?" she whispered. 

One arm went around her neck, and anolba' 
band went over her month, and the i 
drew nearer to her. 

"Not a word. H-s-s-a-h! I've risked m; 
life. The priest brought me." 

" Why, my darling, darling love of an Etbel,' 
said Mionie, who was overwhelmed with sdi 

"H-g-s-e-hl" 

"Bat how can I h-s-s-e-h when I'm so ptr 
fectly frantic with debght? Oh, you darSn; 
pet!'^ 

Not another word. IH Is 
discovered and lost." 

" Well, dear, I'll speak very, very low. Bil 
how did yon come here ?" 

"The priest brought roe 

"Theprieal?" 

"Yes. He was sent for, yon know; audi 
thought I coold help you, and he is going to 

" He ! Who f" 

"The priest, yon know." 

"The priest I la be a Roman Catholic priEil, 
Ethel darling?" 

"Yes, dear." 

"Aod ie is going to save me this tips, ii 
he?" 

"I hope so, dear." 

"Oh, bow pori'ectlylovely thatis ! and it "U 

kind and thoughtful in youl How thii I" 
really quite nice, for yoa know I've longtdialo 
be saved by a priest. These horrid tnen, yon 
know, all go and propose the moment th«fMi9 
life i hut B prieat cira'f, you know — no, nM 
if he saved one a thousand times over. Can 
he now, Ethel darling?" 

" Oh no !" said Ethel, in a little antprise- 

But stop, darling. You really must sal nj 

another word — no, not so much as a whispei-' 

for we cenainly loill be heard ; and don't no** 

what I do, or the priest either, for it's ver;r, 

-y important, dear. But you keep as Eli" 
a little mouse, and wait till we an >" 

■'Well, Ethel dear, I will; hut it's attfonr 
fanny to see you here — and oh, tuci a fDiv5 



"H-s- 



8-h!" 



Minnie relapsed into silence now, and Eibri | 

ithdrew near to the door, where she stood tw 

listened. All was still. Down staiis tben 

light and no sound. In the hall ■!)«« 

she could see nothing, and could not tell whslk' 

ir any guards were there or not. 

Hawbury's room was at the back of the hoa«, 
u has been said, and the door was just at tbe 
^op of the stairs. The door where Eihel on 
standing was there too, and was close by the 
other, so that she could listen and hear the 
deep breathing of the sleeper. One or two 
indistinct sounda escaped him from time te 
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is was all that brokB the deep still- 

,d thus for nearly an hour, during 
IS still, and Minnie said not a word, 
iowy figure appeared near her at 
loor, and a hand touched her shoul- 

d was said. 

e softly and noiselessly into Haw- 
where the priest was. She could 
windows, and the priest indicated to 
ion of the sleeper, 
d cautiously she stole over toward 

ed the place. 

by his side, and bent low over him. 

ched his forehead. 

er moved slightly, and murmured 

" he murmured ; ** fire — and flame, 
ce before us. She must not die." 
ighed. 

lart beat wildly. The words that 
d her where his thoughts were wan- 
9 bent lower; tears fell from her 
>n his face. 

ing," murmured the sleeper, "we 
e. I will cook the fish. How pale ! 
rarest." 

i was all still. Not a sound arose, 
snt down and listened for more of 
which were so sweet to her. 
murmured the sleeper, " where are 
I lost!" 

sigh escaped him, which found an 

leart of the listener. She touched 

gently with one hand, and whis- 

• 

started. 

this ?" he murmured. 

I," said Ethel. 

awbury became wide awake. 

e you ?" he whispered, in a trem- 

"For God's sake — oh, for God's 
igain! tell me I" 

said Ethel. 

recognized the voice at once, 
ry escaped him, which was instant- 
1, and then a torrent of whispered 
^d. 

iarling ! my darling ! my darling ! 
) ? How is this ? Is it a dream ? 
ake ? Is it you ? Oh, my darling ! 
Oh, if mv arms were but free !'* 
It over him, and passed her arm 
till she felt the cords that bound 
lad a sharp knife ready, and with 

the cords. Hawbury raised him- 

waiting for his feet to be freed, 
Ethel in his freed arms in a silent 
d pressed her over and over again 

ii difficulty extricated herself, 
no time to lose," said she. "I 
e you. Don't waste another mo- 



ment ; it will be too late. Oh, do not ! Oh, 
wait!" she added, as H&wbury made another 
eflbrt to clasp her in his arms. " Oh, do what 
I say, for my sake !" 

She felt for his feet, and cut the rest of his 
bonds. 

" What am I to do ?" asked Hawbury, clasp- 
ing her close, as though he was afraid that he 
would lose her again. 

"Escape." 

" Well, come ! I'll leap with you. from the 
window." 

"You can't. The house and all around 
swarms with brigands. They watch us all 
closely." 

"I'll fight my way through them." 

"Then you'll be killed, and I'll die." 

"Well, I'll do whatever you say." 

"Listen, then. You must escape alone." 

" What ! and leave you ? Never !" 

"I'm safe. I'm disguised, and a priest is 
with me as my protector." 

"How can you be safe in such a place as 
this ?" 

"I am safe. Do not argue. There is no 
time to lose. The priest brought me here, and 
will take me away." 

. " But there are others here. I can't leave 
them. Isn't Miss Fay a prisoner ? and anoth- 
er lady?" 

"Yes; but the priest and I will be able, I 
hope, to liberate them. We have a plan." 

"But can't I go with you and help you?" 

"Oh no! it's impossible. You could not. 
We are going to take them away in disguise. 
We have a dress. You couldn't be disguised." 

"And must 1 go al9ne?" 

"You must." 

" I'll do it, then. Tell me what it is. But 
oh, my darling! how can I leave you, and in 
such a place as this ?" 

" I assure you I am not in the slightest dan- 
ger." 

"I shall feel terribly anxious." 

" H-8-s-s-h ! no more of this. Listen now." 

« Well ?" 

Ethel bent lower, and whispered in his ear, 
in even lower tones than ever, the plan which 
she had contrived. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

A DESPERATB PLAN. 

Ethel's plan was hastily revealed. The po- 
sition was exceedingly perilous ; time was short, 
and this was the only way of escape. 

It was the priest who had concocted it, and 
he had thought of it as the only plan by which 
Hawbury's rescue could be effected. This in- 
genious Irishman had also formed another plan 
for the rescue of Minnie and her sister, which 
was to be attempted in due course of time. 

Now no ordinary mode of escape was possi- 
ble for Hawbury. A strict watch was kept. 
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The priest had noticed on his approach that 
guards were posted in different directions in 
such a way that no fugitive from the house 
could elude them. He had also seen that the 
guard inside the house was equally vigilant. 
To leap from the window and run for it would 
be certain death, for that was the very thing 
which the brigands anticipated. To make a 
sudden rush down the stairs was not possible, 
for at the door below there were guards ; and 
there, most vigilant of all, was Girasole himself. 

The decision of the Irish priest was correct, 
as has been proved in the case of Dacres, who, 
in spite of all his caution, was observed and 
captured. Of this the priest knew nothing, but 
judged from what he himself had seen on his 
approach to the house. 

The plan of the priest had been hastily com- 
municated to Ethel, who shared his convictions 
and adopted his conclusions. She also had 
noticed the vigilance with which the guard had 
been kept up, and only the fact that a woman 
had been sent for and was expected with the 
priest had preserved her from discovery and its 
consequences. As it was, however, no notice 
was taken of her, and her pretended character 
was assumed to be her real one. Even Gii^sole 
had scarcely glanced at her. A village peasant 
was of no interest in his eyes. His only thought 
was of Minnie, and the woman that the priest 
brought was only used as a desperate effort to 
shoW a desire for her comfort. After he had 
decided to separate the sisters the woman was 
of more importance; but he had nothing to 
sav to her, and thus Ethel had effected her en- 
trance to Minnie's presence in safety, with the 
result that has been described. 

The priest had been turning over many proj- 
ects in his brain, but at last one suggested it- 
self which had originated in connection with the 
veiy nature of his errand. 

One part of that errand was that a man should 
be conveyed out of the house and carried away 
and left in a certain place. Now the man who 
was thus to be carried out was a dead man, and 
the certain place to which he was to be borne 
and where he was to be left was the grave ; but 
these stem facts did not at all deter the Irish 
priest from trying to make use of this task that 
lay before him for the benefit of Hawbury. 

Here was a problem. A prisoner anxious 
for escape, and a dead man awaiting burial; 
how were these two things to be exchanged so 
that the living man might pass out without go- 
ing to the grave ? 

The Irish priest puzzled and pondered and 
grew black in the face with his efforts to get to 
the solution of this problem, and at length 
succeeded — to his own satisfaction, at any rate. 
What is more, when he explained his plan to 
Ethel, she adopted it. • She started, it is true ; 
she shuddered, she recoiled from it at first, but 
finally she adopted it. Furthermore, she took 
it upon herself to persuade Hawbury to fall in 
with it. 

So much with regard to Hawbury. For 



Minnie and her sister the indefatigable priest 
had already concocted a plan before leaving 
home. This was the veiy commonplace plan 
of a disguise. It was to be an old woman's ap- 
parel, and he trusted to the chapter of accidents 
to make the plan a success. He noticed with 
pleasure that some women were at the place, 
and thought that the prisoners might be con- 
founded with them. 

When at length Ethel had explained the plan 
to Hawbury he made a few further objections, 
but finally declared himself ready to carry it 
out. 

The priest now began to put his project into 
execution. He had brought a screw -driver 
with him, and with this he took out the screws 
from the coffin one by one, as quietly as possi- 
ble. 

Then the lid was lifted off, and Hawbuiy 
arose and helped the priest to transfer the 
corpse from the coffin to the straw. They then 
put the corpse on its side, with the face to the 
wall, and bound the hands behind it, and the 
feet also. The priest then took Hawbury's 
handkerchief and bound it around the head of 
the corpse. One or two rugs that lay near were 
thrown over the figure, so that it at length look- 
ed like a sleeping man. 

Hawbuiy now got into the coffin and lay 
down on his back at full length. The priest 
had brought some bits of wood with him, and 
these he put on the edge of the coffin in such a 
way that the lid would be kept off at a distance 
of about a quarter of an inch. Through this 
opening Hawbury could have all the air that 
was requisite for breathing. 

Then Ethel assisted the priest to lift the lid 
on. 

Thus far all had been quiet ; but now a slight 
noise was heard below. Some men werQ mov- 
ing. Ethel was distracted mth anxiety, but 
the priest was as cool as a clock. He whis- 
pered to her to go back to the room where she 
belonged. 

" Will y6u be able to finish it ?" she asked. 

"Sure an' I will — only don't you be afther 
stayin' here any longer." 

At this Ethel stole back to Minnie's room, 
and stood listening with a quick-beating heart. 

But the priest worked coolly and dextrous- 
ly. He felt for the holes to which the screws be- 
longed, and succeeded in jjutting in two of 
them. 

Then there was a noise in the hall below. 

The priest began to put in the third screw. 

There were footsteps on the stairs. 

He screwed on. 

Nearer and nearer came the steps. 

The priest still kept to his task. 

At last a man entered the room. Ethel, 
who had heard all, was faint with anxiety. She 
was afraid that the priest had not finished his 
task. 

Her feara were groundless. 

Just as the foremost of the men entered the 
room the priest finished screwing, and stood by 
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I, haring fbpped the screw-driver into 
it, as calm as though nothing hnd bap- 
Three of the screws were in, and that 
lany as were needed. 
aen brought no light with them, and 
imstance was in the priest's favor, 
've been keeping me waiting long," 
priest, in Italian. 

may he glad it wasn't longer," said 
lem, in a sullen tone. "Where is it?" 
«," said the priest 
men gathered aroand the cofBn, and 

down over it, one at each comer. 
ej raised it np. Then thej carried it 
1 soon the heavy steps of the men were 
I the; went down the stairs with theit 

still stood watching and lisieoing. 
e listened she beard some one ascend- 
itairs. New terror arose. Something 
ng, and all would he discovered. But 
I who came up had no light, and that 
comfort. She could not see who it waa. 
nan stopped for a moment in liont of 
I door, and stood so close to her that 
rd his breathing. It was quick and 
ke the breathing of a very tired or a very 
man. Then he turned away and went 
oor of the front~room opposite. Here 
itood for a few moments. 
as BtilL 

he came back, and entered Hawhur^ 's 

the crisis had come — the moment when 
It be discovered. And if so, they all 
it. Ethel bene tar forward and tried 
through the gloom. She saw the dark 
' the new-comer pass by one of the i 
od by the outline she knew that it 
'.. He passed on into the shadow, and 
the place where the straw was. She 
It seo him any more, 
ole stepped noiselessly and cautiously, 
gh fearful of waking the sleeper. Al 
ep he paused and listened. The si- 
assnred him. 

rew nearer and nearer, his left baud 
forward, and his right hand boldiog 
e perfectly c 



awn e^tcitement was now intense, his 
irobbed fiercely and almost painfully as 
oached his victim. 
St he reached the spot, and knelt on 
He listened for a moment. There 
i and no movement on the part of the 
efore him. 
e gloom he could see the outline of that 
ilainly. It lay on its side, curled up in 
It comlbrtable altitude which could be 
], where arms and legs were bound, 
w Bonndly he sleeps !" thought Girasole. 
ansed fora moment, and seemed to hes- 
luE it was only for a moment. Then, 
ig up his resolution, he held his pistol 
the bead of the figure, and fired. 




The loud report echoed through the house. 
A shriek came from Minnie's room, and a cry 
came from Mrs. Willoughby, who sprang to- 
ward the hall. But Girasole came out and in- 
tercepted her. 

"Eet ees nolin," said he, in a iremolous 
voice. "Eet ees all ovair. Eet ees only a 
false alarm." 

Mrs. Willonghby retreated to her room, and 
Minnie said nothing. As for Ethel, the sus- 
pense with her had passed away as the report 
of the pistol came to her ears. 

Meanwhile the coffin was carried ont of the 
house, and the men, together with the priest, 
walked on toward a place further up the shore 
and ontheoutskins of the woods. They reach- 
ed a place where a grave was dug. 

At this moment a pistol-shot sounded. The 
priest stopped, and the men stopped also. They 
did not understand it. The priest did not 
know the cause of the shot, but seeing the 
alarm of the men he endeavored to excite their 
fears. One of the men went back, and was 
cnrsed by Girasole for his pains. So he re- 
turned to the grave, cursing every body. 

The coffin was now lowered into the grave, 
and the priest nrged the men to go avray and 
let him finish the work; but Ibey refused. 
The fellows seemed to have some affection for 
their dead comrade, and wished to show it by 
putting him undei^round, and doing the last 
honors. So the efforts of the Irish priest, 
though veiy well meant, and very urgent, and 
very persevering, did not meet with that suc- 
cess which he anticipated. 

Suddenly he stopped in the midst of the 
burial service, which he was prolonging lo the 
ntmost. 

" Hark 1 " he cried, in Italian. 
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"What?" they asked. 

*' It's a gun ! It's an alarm !" 

*' There's no gun, and no alarm,'* said they. 

All listened, bat there was no repetition of 
the sound, and the priest went on. 

He had to finish it. 

He stood trembling and at his wit's end. 
Already the men began to throw in the earth. 

But now there came a real alarm. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

DISCOyEBED. 

The report of the pistol had startled Minnie, 
and for a moment had greatly agitated her. 
The cry of Mrs. Willoughby elicited a response 
from her to the effect that all was right, and 
would, no doubt, have resulted in a conversa- 
tion, had it not been prevented by Oirasole. 

Minnie then relapsed into silence for a time, 
and Ethel took a seat by her side on the floor, 
for Minnie would not go near the straw, and 
then the two interlocked their arms in an af- 
fectionate embrace. 

"Ethel darling," whispered Minnie, "do 
you know I'm beginning to get awfally tired of 
this?" 

"I should think so, poor darling!" 

"If I only had some place to sit on," said 
Minnie, still reverting to her original griev- 
ance, "it wouldn't be so very bad, you know. 
I could put up with not having a bed, or a sofa, 
or that sort of thing, you know ; but really I 
must say not to have any kind of a seat seems 
to me to be very, very inconsiderate, to say the 
least of it." 

"Poor darling!" said Ethel again. 

"And now do you know, Ethel dear, I'm be- 
ginning to feel as though I should really like 
to run away from this place, if I thought that 
horrid man wouldn't see me ?" 

"Minnie darling," said Ethel, "that's the 
very thing I came for, you know." 

"Oh yes, I know! And that dear, nice, 
good, kind, delightful priest! Oh, it was so 
nice of you to think of a priest, Ethel dear ! 
I'm 80 grateful ! But when is he coming ?" 

" Soon, I hope. But do try not to talk so." 

"But I'm only whispering." 

"Yes, but your whispers are too loud, and 
I'm afraid they'll hear." 

" Well, I'll try to keep still ; but it's so aw- 
fuUy hard, you know, when one has so much to 
say, Ethel dear." 

Minnie now remained silent for about five 
minutes. 

" How did you say you were going to take 
me away ?" she asked at length. 
In disguise," said Ethel. 
But what disguise ?" 

" In an old woman's dress — ^but hu-s-s-s-sh !" 

" But I don't want to be dressed up in an old 
woman's clothes ; they make me mch a figure. 
Why, I'd be a perfect fright." 
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" Hu-8-»-8-sh I Dear, dear Minnie, yoi 
talking too loud. They'll certainly hear 
said Ethel, in a low, frightened whisper. 

"But do — do promise you won't take mei 
an old woman's clothes ! " 

"Oh, there — there it is again!" said Ethi 
"Dear, dear Minnie, there's some one lisi 
ing. 

"Well, I don't see what harm there isi 
what I'm saying. I only wanted — " 

Here there was a movement on the s 
just outside. Ethel had heard a sound oft 
kind two or three times, and it had given 
alarm ; but now Minnie herself heard it, 
stopped speaking. 

And now a voice sounded from the s 
Some Italian words were spoken, and seemi 
to be addressed to them. Of course they cooli 
make no reply. The words, were repeal 
with others, and the speaker seemed to be ii 
patient. Suddenly it flashed across Ethel'i 
mind that the speaker was Girasole, and thi 
the words were addressed to her. 

Her impression was correct, and the speaker 
was Girasole. He had heard the sibilant sound^j 
of the whispering, and, knowing that Minnie 
could not speak Italian, it had struck him u 
being a very singular thing that she should be 
whispering. Had her sister joined her ? He 
thought he would go up and see. So he went 
up softly, and the whispering still went on. He 
therefore concluded that the "Italian woman" 
was not doing her duty, and that Mrs. Wil- 
loughby had joined her sister. This he would 
not allow; but as he had already been suffi- 
ciently harsh he did not wish to be more so, 
and therefore he called to the " Italian woman." 

" Hallo, you woman there! didn't I tell yott 
not to let the ladies speak to one another?" 

Of course no answer was given, so Girasole 
grew more angry still, and cried out again, 
more imperatively : 

" Why do you not answer me ? Where we 
you ? Is this the way you watch ?" 

Still there was no answer. Ethel heard, and 
by this time knew what his suspicion was; bat. 
she could neither do nor say any thing. 

" Come down here at once, you hag !" 

But the " hag" did not come down, nor did 
she give any answer. The " hag" was trem- 
bling violently, and saw that all was lost. If 
the priest were only here ! If she could onlj 
have gone and returned with him I What kept 
him? 

Girasole now came to the top of the stairs, 
and spoke to Minnie. 

" Charming mees, are you awake ?" 

"Yes," said Minnie. 

" Ees your sistaire wit you ?" 

"No. How can she be with me, I should 
like to know, when you've gone and put her ia 
some horrid old room ?" 

" Ah ! not wit you ? Who are you whisper- 
in' to, den?" 

Minnie hesitated. 
I "To my maid," said she. 
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' Does de maid spik Inglis ?" asked Girssole. 
''TeB,".BBid Minnie. 

''Ah I I did not know eet. I mne have a 
k at de contadina who spiks Inglis. Come 
■a, Italiano. Yon don't spik Ilaliano, I link. 

Bchel roee U> her teet. 

Birasole ran down, and came back after a 
r minules with a, lamp. Concealmenc was 
ilesa, and so Ethel did not cover her face 
li the hood. It had fallen off when she was 
Jog by Minnie, and hung loosely down her 
mlders from the strings which were aronnd 
' neck. Girasole lecngnized her at one 

"Ah!" said he; and then he stood thinking. 
for Ethel, now that the suspense wa< over 
1 (he worst realized, her agitation ceaMd. 
i Stood looking at him with perfeet calm. 
■'What dit yon come for?" he asked. 
" For her," said Ethel, making a gesture to- 
rd Minnie. 

''What conld jon do wit herf" 
'' I coald see her and comfort faer." 
" Ah! an'youhopetomakeherescape. Ha, 



ha! ver well. Yon mns not complain eefyoa 
haf to Boffajr de consequence. Ahat on' so 
de priest bring you here — ha ?" 

Ethel was silent. 

" Ah 1 yon fear to say — yon tear yon hanna 
de priest — ha?" 

Minnie had thus far stud nothing, but now 
she rose and looked at Girasole, and then at 
Ethel. Then she twined one arm aronnd 
Ethel's waist, and turned her large, Bol^ child- 
ish eyes upon Girasole. 

"What do yon mean," she said, "by tdmays 
coining here and teasing, and worrying, and 
firing ofT pistols, and frightening people ? I'm 
sure it was horrid enough for yon to make me 
come to this wretched place, when you knou> I 
don't like it, without annoying me so. Wh; 
did yoo go and take away poor darling Kitty ? 
And what do you mean now, pray, by coming 
here P I never was treated bo unkindly in my 
life. I did not think that an;/ one could be so 

' ' Charming mees," said Girasole, with a dep- 
recating air, "it pains me to do any ting dat yon 
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It don't pain yoo/' said Minnie — **it don't 
pain you at alL You're cUivayg teasing me. 
You never do what I want you to. You wouldn't 
even give me a chair." 

*' Alas, carissima mia, to-morra yon sail haf 
all I But dis place is so remote." 

'*It is not remote," said Minnie. '*It's close 
by roads and villages and things. Why, here 
is Ethel ; she has been in a village where there 
are houses, and people, and as many chairs as 
she wants." 

"Oh, mees, eef you will but wait an' be 
patient — eef you will but wait an' see how ten- 
der I will be, an' how I lof you." 

"You don't love me," said Minnie, "one 
bit. Is this love — not to give me a chair ? I 
have been standing up till I am nearly ready to 
drop. And you have nothing better than some 
wretched promises. I don't care for to-mor- 
row ; I want to be comfortable to-day. You 
won't let me have a single thing. And now 
yon come to tease me again, and frighten poor, 
dear, darling Ethel." 

" Eet ees because she deceif me — she come 
wit a plot — she steal in here. Eef she had 
wait, all would be well." 

"You mustn't dare to touch her," said Min- 
nie, vehemently. " You shall leave her here. 
She shall stay with me." 

" I am ver pain — oh, very ; but oh, my an- 
gel — sweet — charming mees^-eet ees dangaire 
to my lof. She plot to take you away. An' 
all my life is in you. Tink what I haf to do 
to gain you !" 

Minnie looked upon Girasole, with her large 
eyes dilated with excitement and resentment. 

"You are a horrid, horrid man," she ex- 
claimed. * * I hate you. " 

" Oh, my angel," pleaded Girasole, with deep 
agitation, " take back dat word." 

"I'm sorry you ever saved my life," said 
Minnie, very calmly ; " and I'm sorry I ever 
saw you. I hate you." 

" Ah, you gif me torment. You do not mean 
dis. You say once you lof me." 

" / did not say I loved you. It was you who 
said you loved me, I never liked you. And 
I don't really see how I could be engaged to 
you when I was engaged to another man be- 
fore. He is the only one whom I recognize 
now. I don't know you at all. For I couldn't 
be bound to two men ; could I, Ethel dear ?" 

Ethel did not reply to this strange ques- 
tion. 

But upon Girasole its effect was very great. 
The manner of Minnie had been excessively 
perplexing to him all through this eventful 
day. If she had stormed and gone into a fine 
frenzy he could have borne it. It would have 
been natural. But she was perfectly uncon- 
cerned, and her only complaint was about tri- 
fles. Such trifles too! He felt ashamed to 
think that he could have subjected to such an- 
noyances a woman whom he so dearly loved. 
And now he was once more puzzled. Minnie 
confronted him, looking at him fixedly, without 



one particle of fear, with her large, earnest, ii 
nocent eyes fastened upon his — with the c 
cool gaze of some high-minded child rebu 
a younger child-companion. This was a pi 
ceeding which he was not prepared for. 
sides, the child-innocence of her face and 
her words actually daunted him. She seei 
so fearless, because she was so innocent, 
became a greater puzzle than ever. He 
never seen much of her before, and this 
experience of her had actually daunted 
and confounded him. And what was the woi 
to him of all her words was her calm and si 
pie declaration, " I hate you !" 

"Yes," said Minnie, thoughtfully, "it mi 
be so; and dear Kitty would have said 
same, only she was so awfiilly prejudiced. 
I always thought he was so nice. Yes, I tbii 
I really must be engaged to him. But as 
you," she said, turning full upon Girasole, "I 
hate you ! " 

Girasole's face grew white with rage 
jealousy. 

"Aha!" said he. "You lof Aim. Aha! 
An* you were engage to him. Aha !" 

"Yes, I really think so." 

"Aha! Well, listen," cried Girasole, in ft 
hoarse voice — " listen. He — he — de rival— de 
one you say you are engage — he is dead!" 

And with this he fastened upon Minnie his 
eyes that now gleamed with rage, and had an 
expression in them that might have made Ethel 
quiver with horror, but she did not, for she koev 
that Girasole was mistaken on that point. 

As for Minnie, she was not at all impressed 
by his fierce looks. 

" I don't think you really know what you're 
talking about," said she; "and you're veiy, 
very unpleasant. At any rate, you are alto- 
gether in the wrong when you say he is dead." 

"Dead! He is dead! I swear it!" cried 
Girasole, whose manner was a little toned down 
by Minnie's coolness. 

"This is getting to be awfully funny, you 
know," said Minnie. " I really think we dont 
know what one another is talking about. I'm 
sure / don't, and I'm sure he don't, either; 
does he, Ethel darling?" 

"De IngUs milor," said Girasole. "H« is 
dead." 

" Well, but I don't mean him at all," said 
Minnie. 

" Who— who ?" gasped Girasole. " Who- 
who— who ?" 

"Why, the person I mean," said Minnie, 
very placidly, "is Rufus K. Gunn." 

Girasole uttered something like a howl, and 
retreated. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

UNDER ARREST. 

Girasole retreated half-way down the stairs, 
and then he stopped for some time and thought. 
Then he came back and motioned to Ethel 
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most come," he said, grnfflj. 
shall not," said Minnie, 
no, darling,*' said Ethel ; **I had bet- 
It will only get you into fresh trouble, 
be back as soon as I can." 
how I hate you !" said Minnie to Gira- 
?he latter said nothing. Ethel kissed 
and descended the stairs after him. 
rish priest was standing over the grave 
n a cold perspiration, his heart throb- 
lently, every new thud of the earth, as 
ed violently against the coflSn, sending 
chiU of horror through every nerve, 
enough earth had been thrown to cov- 
-quarters of the lid, and at the foot it 
ped up some distance. He tried to 
>me excuse to get the men away. His 
hirled; his mind was confused; his 
V refused to be collected, 
low, in the midst of this, the attention 
s attracted by a loud stem voice, which 
from some one near. The priest 
iround. The men stopped shoveling, 
led to see the cause of the noise, 
die was seen approaching, and was al- 
ear enough to be distinguished. Be- 
n followed a female form. At this 
3 priest's mind misgave^him. 
3le came up, and now the priest saw 
female was no other than Ethel, 
ere is this priest?" asked Girasole, 
speaking, of course, in Italian, 
iriest advanced. 

n here," said he, with quiet dignity, 
lis change in thCi^^tate of affairs the 
egained his preseiice of mind. The 
n in the work gave him relief, and ena- 
a to recall his scattered and confused 
3. The men stood looking at the speak- 
listening, leaning on their shovels. 
I were sent for ?" 
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i a maid?" 
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1 brought this lady ?" 

1 put her in disguise ; you passed her 
1 Italian ?" 
J." 

priest made no attempt at denial or 
ition. He knew that this would be 
He waited for an opportunity to ex- 
mself, and to explain rather than to 
But every answer of his only served to 
\ the fury of Girasole, who seemed de- 
d to visit upon the head of the priest 
lel the rage that he felt at his last In- 
with Minnie. 

3n why," cried Girasole, **did you try 
us ? Don't you know the punishment 
to spies and traitors ?" 
ftve nothing to do with spies and trai- 

1 are one yourself." 
n not.'* 
I lie !'* 



I do not,'* said the priest, mildly. " Hear 
m6, and let me tell my story, and you Will see 
that I am^ not a traitor ; or, if you don't wish to 
listen, then question me." 

** There is but one question. What made 
you bring this lady ?" 

"That is simply answered," said the priest, 
with unfaltering calmness. "This lady and 
her friends arrived at my village and claimed 
hospitality. They were in distress. Some of 
their friends had been taken from them. A 
message came from you requesting my pres- 
ence, and also a lady's-maid. There' was no 
stipulation about the kind of one. This lady 
was the intimate friend of the captive, and en- 
treated me to take her, so that she should see 
her friend, and comfort her, and share her 
captivity. I saw no harm in the wish. She 
proposed to become a lady*s-maid. I saw no 
harm in that.'* 

** Why did she disguise herself?" 

" So as to pass without trouble. She didn't 
want to be delayed. She wanted tp see her 
friends as soon as possible. If you had ques- 
tioned her, you would no doubt have let her 
pass." 

*^I would, no doubt, have done nothing of 
the kind." 

"I don't see any objection,** said the priest. 

** Objection ? . She is a spy !" 

" A spy ? Of what, pray ?" 

" She came to help her friend to escape." 

" To escape ? How could she possibly help 
her to escape ? Do you think it so easy to es- 
cape from this place ?" 

Girasole was silent. 

" Do you think a young lady, who has never 
been out of the care of her friends before, could 
do much to assist a friend like herself in an es- 
cape?" 

" She might." 

" But how ? This is not the street of a city. 
That house is watched, I think. There seem to 
be a few men in these woods, if I am not mis- 
taken. Could this young lady help her friend 
to elude all these guards ? Why, you know very 
well that she could not." 

" Yes ; but then there is — " 

"Who?" 

"Yourself.'* 

"Myself?" 

"Yes." 

"What of me?" 

"What do I know about your designs?" 

"What designs could I have? Do you 
think / could plan an escape ?*' ^ 

"Why not?" 

"Why not? What! living here close be- 
side you ? / be a traitor ? /, with my life at 
your mercy at all times — with my throat with- 
in such easy reach of any assassin who might 
choose to revenge my treachery ?" 

" We are not assassins," said Girasole, an- 
grily. 

" And I am not a traitor," rejoined the priest, 
mildly. 
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dlent, and stood in thoaght. 
The men at the grare had heard every word of 
Ibis coTivereation. Once thej laughed in Ecom 
when the priest alluded to the absurdity of a 
young giri eBi^aping. It was too ridiCDlous. 
Theirsympathies were evidently with the priest. 
The charge against him could not be main- 

"Well," «aid Girasole at length, "I don't 
trnat you. Too may be trailore, after all. I 
will have you guarded, and if I (ind out any 
thing that loots tike treason, by Heaven I will 
have your life, old man, even if you should be 
the Holy Father himself; and as to Che lady — 
well, I will find plenty of ways," he added, 
with a sneer, "of inflicting on her a pnnisb- 
ment commensurable with ber crime. Here, 
yon men, come along with me," heddded, look- 
ing at the men by the grave. 

"But we want to finish poor Antonio'l 
grave," remonstraled one of the men, 

" Bah I hell kecp,"said Girasole, with a sneer. 

"Can't one of us stay?" asked the man. 

"No.notone; Iwantyouall. Ifthejare 



guarded ; and, mind you, if they escape, joi 
shall suffer." 

With these words ha led the way, and ill 
priest and Ethel followed him. After Iheit 
came the men, who had thrown down their 
shovels beside the grave. They all walked ci 
in silence, following Girasole, who led the wti 
to a place beyond the grave, and within view nf 
one of the Area formerly alluded to. The plu* 
was abont half-way between the grave and lis 
fire. It was a little tnoll bare of trees, mJ 
from it they could be seen by those at the nea- 
est fire. Here Girasole paused, and, with some 
final words of warning to the guards, he turnel 
and took bis departure. 

The priest sat down upon the grass, and nrpi 
Ethel to do the same. She followed hie advice, 
and sat down by bis side. The guards W 
around Ihcm so as to encircle them, and, mini- 
ful of Girasole's charge, they kept their ft«* 
turned toward them, so as to prevent even lit 
very thought of flight. The priest addressed! 
few mild parental words to the men, who gf 
him very civil responses, bat relaxed not a pH- 
ticle of their vigilance. 
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the priest's mind there was still some anx- 

^but mach greater hope than he had dared 

for some time. He remembered that 

in was not all covered over, and hoped 

inmate might be able to breathe. The 

the work had been so unexpectedly in- 

was one which filled him with joj, and 

to the best hopes. The only oifset to 

was his own captivity, bnt that was a very 

one. Besides, he knew that his life hung 

tlk thread. Before the next day Girasole 

eei^ainly discover all, and in that case he 

doomed man. But his nature was of a 

it could not borrow trouble, and so the 

'the immediate safety of Hawbury was of 

^-importance, and attracted far more of 

ights, than his own certain but more re- 

iger. 

Ethel, she was now a prey to the deep- 
»ty. All was discovered except the 
ict of Hawbury's removal, and how long 
laid remain concealed she could not know, 
fmoment she expected to hear the cry of 
might discover the exchange. And 
so long lost, so lately found— Haw- 
^ whom she had suspected of falsity so long 
dong avoided, who now had proved him- 
eonstant and so true — what was his fate ? 
gazed with eyes of horror at that grave 
he lay, and had seen the men shoveling 
earth as she came up. The recoUection 
[filled her with anguish. Had they buried 
-how deep was the earth that lay over 
I^Ti-could there, indeed, be any hope ? 
^r/depended on the priest. She hoped that 
prevented things from going too far. 
seen him watching the grave, and mo- 
ts. What did that inactivity mean? Was 
sign that Hawbury was safe, or was it mere- 
because he could not do any thing ? 
She was distracted by such fearful thoughts 
as these. Her heart once more throbbed with 
those painful pulsations which she had felt when 
approaching Hawbury. For some time she sat 
supporting her agony as best she could, and not 
daring to ask the priest, for fear their guards 
might suspect the truth, or perhaps understand 
her words. 

But at last she could bear it no longer. 
She touched the priest's arm as he sat beside 
her, without looking at him. 
The priest returned the touch. 
*'Is he safe?'' she asked, in a tremulous 
Toice, which was scarce audible from grief and 
anxiety. 

*' He is," said the priest 
And then, looking at the man before him, he 
added immediately, in an unconcerned tone, 

''She wants to know what time it is, and I 
told her two o'clock. That's right, isn't it ?" 
" About right," said the man. 
Now that was a lie, but whether it was justi- 
fiable or not may be left to others to decide. 

As for Ethel, an immense load of anxiety was 
lifted off her mind, and she began to breathe 
more freely. 

H 
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When Dacres was overpowered by- his as-' 
sailants no mercy was shown him. His hands 
were bound tight behind him, and kicks and 
blows were liberally bestowed during the opera- 
tion. Finally, he was pushed and dragged into 
the house, and up stairs to the room already 
mentioned. There he was still further secured 
by a tight rope around his ankles, after which 
he was left to his own meditations. 

Gloomy and bitter and fierce, indeed, were 
those meditations. His body was covered with 
bruises, and though no bones were broken, yet 
his pain was great. In addition to this the 
cords around his wrists and ankles were very 
tight, and his veins seemed swollen to bursting. 
It was difficult to get an easy position, and he 
could only lie on his side or on his &ce. These 
bodily pains only intensified the fierceness of 
his thoughts and made them turn more vindic- 
tively than ever upon the subject of his wife. 

She was the cause of all this, he thought. 
She had sacrificed every thing to her love for 
her accursed paramour. For this she had be- 
trayed him, and her fiiends, and the innocent 
girl who was her companion. All the malig- 
nant feelings which had filled bis soul through 
the day now swelled within him, till he was 
well - nigh mad. Most intolerable of all was 
his position now — the baffled enemy. He 
had; come as the avenger, he had come as the 
destroyer; but he had been entrapped before 
he had struck his blow, and here he was now 
lying, defeated, degraded, and humiliated ! No 
doubt he would be kept to afford sport to his 
enemy — ^perhaps even his wife might come to 
gloat over his sufferings, and feast her soul 
with the sight of his ruin. Over such thoughts 
as these he brooded, until at last he had wrought 
himself into something like frenzy; and with 
the pain that he felt, and the weariness that 
followed the fatigues of that day, these thoughts 
might finally have brought on madness, had they 
gone on without any thing to disturb them. 

But all these thoughts and ravings were des- 
tined to come to a full and sudden stop, and to 
be changed to others of a far different charac- 
ter. This change took place when Girasole, 
after visiting the ladies, came, with Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, to his room. As Dacres lay on the 
floor he he#d the voice of the Italian, and the 
faint, mournful, pleading tones of a woman's 
voice, and, finally, he saw the flash of a light, 
and knew that the Italian was coming to his 
room, and perhaps this woman also. He held 
his breath in suspense. What did it mean? 
The tone of Girasole was not the tone of love. 

The light *drew nearer, and the footsteps too — 
one a heavy footfall, the tread of a roan ; the 
other lighter, the step of a woman. He waited 
almost breathless. 

At last she appeared. There she was before 
him, and with the Italian ; but oh, how changed 
from that demon woman of his fancies,, who 
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was to appear before him with his enemy and 
gloat over his suiferings ! Was there a trace 
of a fiend in that beautiful and gentle face? 
Was there thought of joy or exultation over 
him in that noble arid mournful lady, whose 
melancholy grace and tearful eyes now riveted 
his gaze ? Where was the foul traitor who had 
done to death her husband and her friend? 
Where was the miscreant who had sacrificed 
all to a guilty passion ? Not there ; not with 
that face ; not with those tears : to think that 
was impossible — it was unholy. He might 
rave when he did not see her, but now that his 
eyes beheld her those mad fancies were all dis- 
sipated. 

There was only one thing there — a woman 
full of loveliness and grace, in the veiy bloom 
of her life, overwhelmed with sufi^ering which 
this Italian was inflicting on her. Why? 
Could he indulge the unholy thought that the 
Italian had cast her ofi^, and supplied her place 
with the younger beauty ? Away with such a 
thought ! It was not jealousy of that younger 
lady that Dacres perceived ; it was the cry of 
a loving, yearning heart that clung to that other 
one, from whom the Italian had violently sev- 
ered her. There was no mistake as to the 
source of this sorrow. Nothing was left to the 
imagination. Her own words told all. 

Then the light was taken away, and the lady 
crouched upon the floor. Dacres could no lon- 
ger see her amidst that gloom ; but he could 
hear her; and every sob, and every sigh, and 
every moan went straight to his heart and 
thrilled through every fibre of his being. He 
lay there listening, and quivering thus as he 
listened with a very intensity of sympathy that 
shut out from his mind every other thought ex- 
cept that of the mourning, stricken one before 
him. 

Thus a long time passed, and the lady wept 
still, and other sounds arose, and there were 
footsteps in the house, and whisperings, and 
people passing to and fro; but to all these 
Dacres was deaf, and they caused no more im- 
pression on his senses than if they were not. 
His ears and his sense of hearing existed only 
for these sobs and these sighs. 

At last a pistol-shot roused him. The lady 
sprang up and called in despair. A cry came 
back, and the lady was about to venture to the 
other room, when she was driven back by the 
stern voice of Girasole. Then sh Atood for a 
moment, after which she knelt, and Dacres 
heard her voice in prayer. The prayer was not 
audible, but now and then words struck upon 
his ears which gave the key to her other words, 
and he knew that it was no prayer of remorse 
for guilt, but a cry for help in sore aflliction. 

Had any thing more been needed to destroy 
the last vestige of Dacres's former suspicions it 
was furnished by the words which he now heard. 

" Oh, Heaven ! " he thought ; ** can this woman 
be what I have thought her ? But if not, what 
a villain am I ! Yet now I must rather believe 
myself to be a villain than her!" 



In the midst of thi& prayer Girasole's voice 
sounded, and then Minnie*8 tones came clearly 
audible. The lady rose and listened, and a 
great sigh of relief escaped her. Then Gira- 
sole descended the stairs, and the lady again 
sank upon her knees. 

Thus far there seemed a spell upon Dacres; 
but this last incident and the clear child-voice, 
of Minnie seemed to br^ak it. He coald no 
longer keep silence. His emotion was as in- 
tense as ever, but the bonds which had bound 
his lips seemed now to be loosened. 

**0h, Arethusa I" he moaned. 

At the sound of his voice Mrs. Willonghby 
started, and rose to her feet. So great bad 
been her anxiety and agitation that for some 
time she had not thought of another being in 
the room, and there had been no sound from 
him torsuggest his existence. But now his 
voice startled her. She gave no answer, how- 
ever. 

"Arethusa!" repeated Dacres, gently and 
longingly and tenderly. 

"Poor fellow!" thought Mrs. ' Willoughby; 
"he's dreaming." 

* * Arethusa ! oh, Arethusa ! " said Dacres once 
more. "Do not keep away. Come to me. 
I am calm now." 

"Poor fellow!" thought Mrs. Willoughby. 
" He doesn't seem to be asleep. He's talking 
to me. I really think he is." 

"Arethusa," said Dacres again, "will yon 
answer me one question ?" 

Mrs. Willoughby hesitated for a moment, bot 
now perceived that Dacres was really speaking 
to her. " He's in delirium," she thought. "Poor 
fellow, I must humor him, I suppose. But what 
a funny name* to give me ! " 

So, after a little preparatory cough, Mrs. 
Willoughby said, in a low voice, 

" What question ?" 

Dacres was silent for a- few moments. H^ 
was overcome by his emotions. He wished to 
ask her one question — the question of all ques- 
tions in his mind. Already her acts had an- 
swered it sufficiently; but he longed to have 
the answer in her own words. Yet he hesitated 
to ask it. It was dishonor to her to ask it' 
And thus, between longing and hesitation, be 
delayed so long that Mrs. Willoughby imagined 
that he had fallen back into his dreams or into 
his delirium, and would say no more. 

But at last Dacres staked every thing on the 
issue, and asked it : 

"Arethusa! oh, Arethusa! do you — do you 
love — the — the Italian?" 

"The Italian!" said Mrs. Willoughlfcy- 
"love the Italian! me!" and then in a] mo- 
ment she thought that this was his delitrinm, 
and she must humor it. "Poor fellow !i she 
sighed again ; " how he fought them ! and no 
doubt he has had fearful blows on his hea«i." 

: "Do you? do you? Oh, answer, I imjlort 
you !" cried Dacres. 

"No !" said Mrs. Willoughby, 8olemnly.( "I 
hate him as I never hated man before." 
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»oke her mind this time, although she thought 
le other was delirious. 

A sigh of relief and of happiness came from 
>acres, so deep that it was almost a groan. 

*'And oh," he continued, **tell me this — 
lave yon ever loved him at all ?" 

"I always disliked him excessively," said 
Mi-s. Willonghby, in the same low and solemn 
tone. *^ I saw something bad — altogether bad 
— ^in his face." 

"Oh, may Heaven forever bless you for that 
word !" exclaimed Dacres, with such a depth 
of fervor that Mrs. Willoughby was surprised. 
She now believed that he was intermingling 
dreams with realities, and tried to lead him to 
sense by reminding him of the truth. 

"It was Minnie, you know, that he was 
fond of." 
"What! Minnie Fay?" 
"Yes; oh yes. / never saw any thing of 
him." 

"Oh, Heavens !" cried Dacres ; **oh, Heav- 

' ens, what a fool, beast, villain, and scoundrel I 

have been! Oh, how I have misjudged you! 

And can you forgive me ? Oh, can you ? But 

no— yon can not." 

At this appeal Mrs. Willoughby was startled, 
and did not know what to say or to do. How 
ranch of this was delirium and how much real 
she could not tell. One thing seemed evident 
to her, and that was that, whether delirious or 
not, he took her for another person. But she 
was 80 fuU of pity for him, and so very tender- 
hearted, that her only idea was to "humor" 
Mm. 
"Oh," he cried again, "can this all be true, 
' and have all my suspicions been as mad as these 
'ast? And yoM — how ^ou have changed! How 
beautiful you are ! What tenderness there is 
in your glance — what a pure and gentle and 
touching grace there is in your expression ! I 
swear to yon, by Heaven ! I have stood gazing 
*t you in places where you have not seen me, 
and thought I saw heaven in your face, and wor- 
shiped you in my inmost soul. This is the rea- 
son why I have followed you. From the time 
I saw you when you came into the room at Na- 
ples till this night I could not get rid of your 
image. I fought against the feeling, but I can 
not overcome it. Never, never were you half 
so dear as you are now !" 

Now, of course, that was all very wcjl, con- 
sidered as the language of an estranged hus- 
^band seeking for reconciliation with an es- 
tranged wife ; but when one regards it simply 
as the language of a passionate lover directed 
to a young and exceedingly pretty widow, one 
will perceive that it was not all very well, and 
that under ordinary circumstances it might cre- 
ate a sensation. 

Upon Mrs. Willoughby the sensation was 
simply tremendous. She had begun by "hu- 
moring" the delirious man ; but now she found 
his delirium taking a course which was excess- 
ively embarrassing. The worst of it was, there 
was truth enough in his language to increase 



the embarrassment. She remembered at once 
how the mournful face of this man had appeared 
before her in different places. Her thoughts 
instantly reverted to that evening on the bal- 
cony when his pale face appeared behind the 
fountain. There was truth in his words'; and 
her heart beat with extraordinary agitation at 
the thought. Yet at the same time there was 
some mistake about it all ; and he was clearly 
delirious. 

" Oh, Heavens !" he cried. " Can you ever 
forgive me ? Is there a possibility of it ? Oh, 
can you forgive me ? Can you — can you ?" 

He was clearly delirious now. Her heart 
was full of pity for him. He was suffering too. 
He was bound fast. Could she not release 
him ? It was terrible for this man to lie there 
bound thus. And perhaps he had fallen into 
the hands of these ruffians while trying to save 
her and her sister. She must free him. 

"Would you like to be loosed ?" she asked, 
coming nearer. " Shall I cut your bonds ?" 

She spoke in a low whisper. 

" Oh, tell me first, I implore you ! Can 
you forgive me ?" 

He spoke in such a piteous tone that her 
heart was touched. 

"Forgive you?" she said, in a voice full of 
sympathy and pity. "There is nothing for 
we to forgive. "• 

"Now may Heaven forever bless you for 
that sweet and gentle word !" 6aid Dacres, who 
altogether misinterpreted her words, and the 
emphasis she placed on them ; and in his voice 
there was such peace, and such a gentle, exult- 
ant happiness, that Mrs. Willoughby again felt 
touched. 

"Poor fellow !" she thought ; " how he mttst 
have suffered!" 

" Where are you fastened ?" she whispered, 
as she bent over him. Dacres felt her breath 
upon his cheek ; the hem of her garment 
touched his sleeve, and a thrill passed througli 
him. He felt as though he would like to be 
forever thus, with her bending over him. 

" My hands are fastened behind me, " said he. 

"I have a knife," said Mrs. Willoughby. 
She did not stop to think of danger. It was 
chiefly pity that incited her to this. She could 
not bear to see him lying thus in pain, which 
he had perhaps, as she supposed, encountered 
for hen ^he was impulsive, and though she 
thought oVhis assistance toward the escape of 
Minnie and herself, yet jxty and compassion 
were her chief inspiring motives. 

Mrs. Willoughby had told Girasole that she 
had no knife ; but this was not quite true, for 
she now produced one, and cut the cords that 
bound his wrists. Again a thrill flashed through 
him at the touch of her little fingers ; she then 
cut the cords that bound his ankles. 

Dacres sat up. His ankles and wrists were 
badly swollen, but he was no longer conscious 
of pain. There was rapture in his soul, and 
of that alone was he conscious. 

"Be careful!" she' whispered, warningly ; 
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Dacrei mUbed hia luod ovet bi« forehead. 

"An I dreaming?" uid he; "or ii it all 
true ? A whits ago I tru sutfering from some 
hideooB vision; yol dow you «ay yoQ forgive 

Mis. Willoaghby un* in this r lign of re- 
turning delirium. "But the poor fellow tnnBt 
be hamored, I BoppoBs," she thought. 

" Oh, there is Dothing for tat to forgive," 

"But if there were any thing, would yon?" 
"Yes." 

"Freely?" ho cried, with a itrong emphasis, 
"Yes, freely." 

" Ob, could yon answer me one more ques- 
tion ? Oh, could you ?" 



"I'mnotArethusaatall; that isn't my nanie.' 

" Not your name ?" 

"No; my name's Kilty." 

"Kitty!" cried Dacres, starting to his feet. 

At that instant the report of a gun btin 
upon their ears, followed b; another and n 
other ; then there were wild calls and M 
shouts. Other guns were heard. 

Yet amidst all this wild alarm there was n>- 
thiog which had so iremendoua an effect upw 
Dacre* as this last remark of Mrs. Willonghbj't. 



"No,n 



F,Iei 



said Mrs. Willonghby, in nervous dread. She 
was afraid that his delirium would bring him 
upon delicate ground, and she tried to hold 
him back. j 

"But I must ask you," said Dacres, trem- -, 
bling fearfully—' ' I most— now or never. Tell ' 
me my doom; 1 have suffered so much. Oh, '• 
HeavonsI Answer me. Canyon? Canyon 
feel toward me as you once did ?" 

"He's utterly mad, "thought Mrs. Willongh- 
by i " but hell get worse if I don't soothe bim. 
Poor fellow ! I ought to answer him." 

"Yes," she said, in a low voice. 

"Oh, my darling!" murmured Dacres, in 
rapture inexpressible; "my darling!" he re- 
pealed ; and grasping Mrs. Willoughbj's hand, 
he pressed it to his lips. " And you will love 
me again — you will love me ?" 

Mrs. WUIonghby paused. The man was 
mad, but the ground was so dangerous ! Yes, 
she must humor bim. She felt bis bot kisses 
(>n her hand. 

" Yon wi^ — yon will love me, will yon not ?" 
he repeated. "Oh, answer me! Answer me, 
or I shall die!" 

" Yes," whispered Mri. Willonghby, funtly. 

As she said this a cold chill passed throngh 
her. But it was too late. Dacres's anus were 
around her. Ho had drawn her to him, and 
pressed her against hia breaa), and she felt hot 
tears opon ber bead. 

"Ob, Arethuaa!" cried Dacres. _ 

"Well," said Mrs. Willougbby,*a soOD as 
she could extricate herself, "there's a mistake, 
yon know." 

"Amistake, darling?" 

"Oh dear, what shaHl do?" thoi^ht Mrs. 
Willonghby; "he's beginning again. I must 
stop this, and bring him to his senses. How 
terrible it is to humor a delirious man !" 

"Oh, Arethusa !" sigbed Dacres once more. 

Mrs. Willonghby arose. 

"I'm not Arethusa at alt," said she ; "that 
isn't my name. If yon can shake off your de- 
lirium, I wish yon would. I really do." 

" What I" cried Dacres, ' 




Wheh the Irish priest conjectured that it 
was about two o'clock in the morning he wu 
not very far astray in his calculation. The t 
short lemarks that were exchanged betMsen 
him and Ethel, and afterward between him 
and the men, were followed by a profoond n- 
lence. Ethel snt by the side of the prien. 
with her bead bent forward and bereyes closed 
as though she were asleep; yet sleep was fanhet 
from her than ever it had been, and the thriQ- 
ing events of the night afforded sufBcient mi- 
lerial to keep her awake for many a long hoar 
yet to come. Her mind was now filled wiih ■ 
thousand conflicting and most exciting fancies, 
in the midst of which she might again itn 
sunk into despair hod she not been sustained b( 
the assurance of the priest. 

Sitting near Ethel, the priest for some 
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looked fixedly ahead of him as though he were 
contemplating the solemn midnight scene, or 
meditating upon the beauties of nature. In 
truth, the scene around was one which was de- 
serving even of the close attention which the 
priest appeared to give. Immediately before 
him lay the lake, its shore not far beneath, and 
almost at their feet. Around it arose the wood- 
ed hills, whose dark forms, darker from the 
gloom of night, threw profound shadows over 
the opposite shores. Near by the shore ex- 
tended on either side. On the right there 
were fires, now burning low, yet occasionally 
sending forth flashes ; on the left, an i at some 
distance, might be seen the dusky outline of 
the old stone house. Behind tham was the 
forest, vast, gloomy, clothed in impenetrable 
diade, in which lay their only hope of safety, 
yet where even now there lurked the watchful 
gosrds of the brigands. It was close behind 
them. Once in its shelter, and they might 
gain freedom ; yet between them and it was 
an impassable hairier of enemies, and there 
also lay a still more impassable barrier in the 
grave where Hawbury lay. To fly, even if 
could fly, would be to give him up to 
; yet to remain, as they must remain, 
would be to doom him to death none the less, 
and themselves too. 

Seated there, with his eyes directed toward 
the water, the priest saw nothing of the scene 
' before him ; his eyes were fixed on vacancy ; 
his thoughts were endeavoring to grapple with 
the situation and master it. Yet so compli- 
cated was that situation, and so perplexing the 
dilemma in which he found himself— a dilemma 
where death perched upon either horn — that 
the |;ood priest found his faculties becoming 
gradually more and more unable to deal with 
the difiSculty, and he felt himself once more 
sinking down deeper and deeper into that abyss 
of despair from which he had but recently ex- 
tricated himself. 

And still the time passed, and the precious 
moments, laden with the fate not only of Haw- 
bury, but of all the others — the moments of the 
night during which alone any escape was to be 
thought of — moved all toojwiftly away. 

Now in this hour of perplexity the good 
priest bethought him of a friend whose fidelity 
bad been proved through the varied events of 
a life — a friend which, in his life of celibacy, 
had found in his heart something of that place 
which a fond and faithful wife may hold in the 
heart of a more fortunate man. It was a little 
friend, a fragrant friend, a tawny and somewhat 
grimy friend ; it was in the pocket of his coat ; 
it was of clay ; in fact, it was nothing else than 
a dndeen. 

Where in the world had the good priest who 
lived in this remote corner of Italy got that 
emblem of his green native isle ? Perhaps he 
had brought it with him in the band of his hat 
when he first turned his back upon his country, 
or perhaps he had obtained it from the same 
quarter which had supplied him with that very 



black plug of tobacco which he brought forth 
shortly afterward. The one was the comple- 
ment of the other, and each was handled with 
equal love and care. Soon the occupation of 
cutting up the tobacco and rubbing it gave a 
temporary distraction to his thoughts, which 
distraction was prolonged by the further opera- 
tion of pressing the tobacco into the bowl of 
the dudeen. 

Here the priest paused and cast a longing 
look toward the fire, which was not far away. 

** Would you have any objection to let me 
go and get a coal to light the pipe ?" said he to 
one of the men. 

The man had an objection, and a very strong 
one. 

" Would one of yon be kind enough to go 
and get me a brand or a hot coal ?" 

This led to an earnest debate, and finally 
one of the men thought that he might venture. 
Before doing so, however, a solemn promise 
was extorted from the priest that he would not 
try to escape during his absence. This the 
priest gave. 

"Escape!" he said — "it's a smoke I want. 
Besides, how can I escape with three of ye 
watching me ? And then, what would I want 
to escape for? I'm safe enough here." 

The man now went off, and returned in a 
short time with a brand. The priest gave him 
his blessing, and received the brand ^ith a 
quiet exultation that was pleasing to behold. 

"Matches," said he, "ruin the smoke. 
They give it a sulphur taste. There'& nothing 
like a hot coal." 

Saying this, he lighted his pipe. This oper- 
ation was accomplished with a series of those 
short, quick, hard, percussive puffs with which 
the Irish race in everv clime on this terrestrial 
ball perform the solemn rite. 

And now the thoughts of the priest became 
more calm and regular and manageable. Hi^ 
confusion departed, and gradually, as the 
smoke ascended to the skies, there was diffused 
over his soul a certain soothing and all-pervad- 
ing calm. 

He now began to face the full difiScnlty of 
his position. He saw that escape was impos- 
sible and death inevitable. He made up his 
mind to die. The discovery would surely be 
made in the morning that Hawbury had been 
substituted for the robber ; he would be found 
and punished, and the priest would be involved 
in his fate. His only care now was for Ethel ; 
and he turned his thoughts toward the forma- 
tion of some plan by which he might obtain 
mercy for her. 

He was in the midst of J|nie l|^|hbts — for 
himself resigned, for Ethel alixidus-^Hrtuming 
over in his mind all the various modes by which 
the emotion of pity or mercy might be roused 
in a merciless and pitiless nature ; he was think- 
ing of an appeal to the brigands themselves, 
and had already decided that in this theroi^ay 
his best hope of success — when all of a sudden 
I these thoughts were rudely interrupted and 
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dissipated and scattered tt> the winds by a 
most startling cry. 

Etliel started to her feet. 

*^01i Heavens!" she cried, "what was 
that ?" 

*' Down ! down !" cried the men, wrathfuUy ; 
but before Ethel coald obey the sound wai^ re- 
peated, and the men themselves were arrested 
by it. 

The soand that thus interrupted the medita- 
tions of the priest was the explosion of a rifle. 
As Ethel started up another followed. This 
excited the men themselves, who now listened 
intently to learn the cause. 

They did not have to wait long. 

Another rifle explosion followed, which was 
succeeded by a loud, long shriek. 

^^An attack!" cried one of the men, with a 
deep curse. They listened still, yet did not 
move away from the place, for the duty to 
which they had been assigned was still prom- 
inent in their minds. The priest had already 
risen to his feet, still smoking his pipe, as 
though in this new turn of affairs its assistance 
might be more than ever needed to enable him 
to preserve his presence of mind, and keep his 
soul serene in the midst of confusion. 

And now they saw all around them the signs 
of agitation. Figures in swift motion flitted to 
and fro amidst the shade, and others darted 
past the smouldering fires. In the midst of 
this another shot sounded, and another, and 
still another. At the third there was a wild 
yell of rage and pain, followed by the shrill cry 
of a woman's voice. The fact was evident that 
some one of the brigands had fallen, and the 
women were lamenting. 

The confusion grew greater. Loud cries 
arose ; calls of encouragement, of entreaty, of 
command, and of defiance. Over by the old 
house there was the uproar of rushing men, 
and in the midst of it a loud, stem voice of 
command. The voices and the rushing foot- 
steps moved from the house to the woods. 
Then all was still for a time. 

It was but for a short time, however. Then 
came shot after shot in rapid succession. The 
flashes could be seen among the trees. All 
around them there seemed to be a struggle 
going on. There was some unseen assail- 
ant striking terrific blows from the impenetra- 
ble shadow of the woods.. The brigands were 
firing back, but they fired only into thick dark- 
ness. Shrieks and yells of pain arose from 
time to time, the direction of which showed 
that the 'brigands were suffering. Among the 
assailants^here w.ws neither voice nor cry. 
But, in mtt^g^ ^t^^ iosses and the disadvan- 
tage imq|^hicn ffiey labored, the brigands 
fought well, and resisted stubbornly. From 
time to time a loud, stern voice arose, whose 
commands resounded far and wide, and sus- 
tained the courage of the men and directed 
their movements. 

The men who guarded the priest and Ethel 
were growing more and more excited every 



moment, and were impatient at their enforced 
inaction. 

" They must be soldiers," said one. 

" Of course," said another. 

"They fight weU." 

" Ay ; better than the last time." 

"How did they learn to fight so well under 
cover ?" 

" They've improved. The last time we met 
them we shot them like sheep, and drove them 
back in five minutes." 

"They've got a leader who understands 
fighting in the woods. He keeps them noder 
cover." 

"Who is he?" 

"Diavolol who knows? They get new 
captains every day." 

" Was there not a famous American Indi- 
an-—" 

" True. I heard of him. An Indian war- 
rior from the American forests. Guiseppesaw 
him when he was at Rome." 

" Bah ! — ^you all saw him." 

"Where?" 

"On the road." 

" We didn't." 

" You did. He was the Zouave who fled to 
the woods first." 

" He ?" 

"Yes." 

"Diavolo!" 

These words were exchanged between them 
as they looked at the fighting. But suddenly 
there came rapid fiashes and rolling volleys b^ 
yond the fires that lay before them, and tbe 
movement of the flashes showed that a rush 
had been made toward the lake. Wild yells 
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arose, then fierce returning fires, and these 
showed that the brigands were being driven 
back. 

The guards could endure this no longer. 

" They are beating us," cried one of the men, 
with a curse. " We must go and fight." 

"What shall we do with these prisoners?" 

"Tie them and leave them." 

" Have you a rope ?" 

"No. There is one by the grave." 

"Let's take the prisoners there and bind 
them." ^ 

This proposition was accepted ^ and, seizing 
the priest and Ethel, the four men hurried 
them back to the grave. The square hole lay 
there just beside them, with the earth by its 
side. Ethel tried to see into it., but was not 
near enough to do so. One of the men found 
the rope,, and began in great haste tQ bind the 
arms of the priest behind him. Another be- 
gan to bind Ethel in the same way. 

But now there came loud cries, and the rush 
of men near them. A loud, stem voice was 
encouraging the men. 

"On! on!" he cried. "FoUowme! We'll 
drive them back!" 

Saying this, a man hurried on, followed by 
a score of brigands. 

It was Girasole. 
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lie had been guarding the woods at this 

B\dc when he had seen the rush that had been 

made farther up. He had seen his men driven 

in, and was now hurrying up to the place to 

retrieve the battle. As he was running on he 

came up to the party at the grave. 

He stopped. 

« What's this ?" he cried. 
"The prisoners — we were securing them.*' 
It was now lighter than it had been, and 
dawn was not far off. The features of Gira- 
sole were plainly distinguishable. They were 
convulsed with the most furious passion, which 
was not caused so much by the rage of conflict 
as by the sight of the prisoners. He had sus- 
pected treachery on their part, and had spared 
them for a time only so as to see whether his 
suspicions were true or not. But now this 
sudden assault by night, conducted so skillfully, 
and by such a powerful force, pointed clearly 
to treachery, as he saw it, and the ones who to 
him seemed most prominent in guilt were the 
priest and Ethel. 

His suspicions were quite reasonable under 
the circumstances. Here was a priest whom 
he regarded as his natural enemy. These brig- 
ands identified themselves with republicans 
and Garibaldians whenever it suited their pur- 
I>ose8 to do so, and consequently, as such, they 
were nnder the condemnation of the Pope ; and 
any priest might think he was doing the Pope 
good service by betraying those who were his 
enemies. As to this priest, every thing was 
against him. He lived close by; every step 
of the country was no doubt familiar to him,; 
he had come to the camp under very suspicious 
circnmstances, bringing with him a stranger in 
disguise. He had given plausible answers to 
the cross-questioning of Girasole ; but those 
vrere empty words, which went for nothing in 
the presence of the living facts that now stood 
before him in the presence of the enemy. 

These thoughts had all occurred to Girasole, 
and the sight of the two prisoners kindled his 
rage to madness. It was the deadliest pur- 
pose of vengeance that gleamed in his eyes 
as he looked upon them, and they knew it. 
He gave one glance, and then turned to his 
men. 

** On ! on I" he cried ; " I will join you in an 
instant ; and you," he said to the guards, 
"wait a moment." 

The brigands rushed on with shouts to as- 
sist their comrades in the fight, while the other 
four waited. 

All this time the fight had not ceased. The 
air was filled with the reports of rifle-shots, the 
shouts of men, the yells of the wounded. The 
flashes seemed to be gradually drawing nearer, 
u8 though the assailants wer^ still driving the 
brigands. But their progress was slow, for the 
fighting was carried on among the trees, and 
the brigands resisted stubbornly, retreating 
from cover to cover, and stopping every mo- 
ment to make a fresh stand. But the assail- 
ants had gained much ground, and were al- 



ready close by the borders of the lake, and ad- 
vancing along toward the old stone house. 

The robbers had not succeeded in binding 
their prisoners. The priest and Ethel both 
stood where they had encountered Girasole, 
and the ropes fell from the robbers' hands at 
the new interruption. The grave with its 
mound was only a few feet away. 

Girasole had a pistol in his left hand and a 
sword in his right. He sheathed his sword and 
drew another pistol, keeping his eyes ffxed 
steadily all the while upon his victims. 

"You needn't bind these prisoners," said 
Girasole, grimly ; ** I know a better way to se- 
cure them." 

"In the name of God," cried the priest, "I 
implore you not to shed innocent blood!" 

" Pooh !" said Girasole. 

"This lady is innocent; you will at least 
spare her!" 

"She shall die first!" said Girasole, in n 
fury, and reached out his hand to grasp Ethel. 
The priest flung himself forward between the 
two. Girasole dashed him aside. 

"Give us time to pray, for God's sake — 
one moment to pray ! " 

"Not a moment!" cried Girasole, grasping 
at Ethel. 

Ethel gave a loud shriek and started away in 
horror. Girasole sprang after her. The four 
men turned to seize her. With a wild and 
frantic energy, inspired by the deadly terror 
that was in her heart, she bounded away to- 
ward the grave. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

BURIED ALIVE. 

Hawbury last vanished from the scene to a 
place which is but seldom resorted to by a liv- 
ing man. Once inside of his terrible retreat he 
became a prey to feelings of the most varied 
and harrowing character, in the midst of which 
there was a suspense, twofold, agonizing, and 
intolerable. First of all, his suspense was for 
Ethel, and then for himself. In that narrow 
and restricted retreat his senses soon became 
sharpened to an unusual degree of acuteness. 
Every touch against it communicated itself to 
his frame, as though the wood of his inclosure 
had become part of himself; and every sound 
intensified itself to an extraordinary degree of 
distinctness, as though the temporary loss of 
vision had been compensated for by an exag- 
geration of the sense of hearing. This was 
particularly the case as the priest drove in the 
screws. He heard the sjjfeffle on^^ stairs, the 
whisper to Ethel, her ret^B||an<|^Bascending 
footsteps ; while at the same timeHl^as aware 
of the unalterable coolness of the priest, who 
kept calmly at bis work until the Very last mo- 
ment.. . The screws seemed to enter his own 
frame, and the slight noise which was made, 
inaudible as'^it was to others, to him seemed 
loud enough to rouse all in the house. 
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Then he felt himself raised and carried down 
stairs. Fortunately he had got in with his 
feet toward the door, and as that end was car- 
ried out first, his descent of the stairs was not 
attended with the inconvenience which he 
might have felt had it been taken down in an 
opposite direction. 

One fact gave him very great relief, for he 
had feared that his breathing would be diffi- 
cult. Thanks, however, to the precautions of 
the priest, he felt no difficulty at all in that re- 
spect. The little bits of wood which prevented 
the lid from resting close to the coffin formed 
apertures which freely admitted all the air that 
was necessary. 

He was borqe on thus from the house toward 
the grave, and heard the voice of the priest 
from time to time, and rightly supposed that 
the remarks of the priest were addressed not 
80 much to the brigands as to himself, so as to 
let him know that he was not deserted. The 
journey to the grave was accomplished without 
any inconvenience, and the coffin was at length 
put upon the ground. _ 

Then it was lowered into the grave. 

There was something in this which was so 
horrible to Hawbury that an involuntary shud- 
der passed through every nerve, and all the 
terror of the grave and the bitterness of death 
in that one moment seemed to descend npon 
him. He had not thought of this, and conse- 
quently was not prepared for it. He had ex- 
pected that he would be pat down somewhere 
on the ground, and that the priest would be 
able to get rid of the men, and effect his liber- 
ation before it had gone so far. 

It required an effort to prevent himself from 
crying out ; and longer efforts were needed and 
more time before he could regain any portion 
of his self-control. He now heard the priest 
performing the burial rites; these seemed to 
him to be protracted to an amazing length; 
and so, indeed, they were ; but to the inmate 
of that grave the time seemed longer far than 
it did to those who were outside. A thousand 
thoughts swept through his mind, and a thou- 
sand fears swelled within his heart. At last 
the suspicion came to him that the priest him- 
self was unable to do. any better, and this sus- 
picion was confirmed as he detected the efforts 
which he made to get the men to leave the 
grave. This was particularly evident when he 
pretended to hear an alarm, by which he hoped 
to get rid of the brigands. It failed, however, 
aqd with this failure the hopes of Hawbury 
sank lower than ever. 

But the climax of his horror was attained 
as the fi^|clod fel%upon his narrow abode. 
It seeme^lPI a death-blow. He felt it as if 
it had struck himself, and for a moment it was 
as though he had been stunned. The dull, 
heavy sound which those heard who stood 
above, to his ears became transformed and en- 
larged, and extended to something like a thun- 
der-peal, with long reverberations through his 
now fevered and distempered bruin. Other 
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clods fell, and still others, and the work went 
on till his brain reeled, and under the 
emotions of the honr his reason began to 
way. Then all his fortitude and conrage 
All thought left him save the conscioosne8i< 
the one horror that had now fixed itself 
his soul. It was intolerable. In another 
ment his despair would have overmastered 
and under its impulse he would. have bi 
through all restraint, and turned all his < 
gies toward forcing himself from his awful 
on house. 

He turned himself over. He gathered YAm^i 
self up as well as he could. Already he Wfiff' 
bracing himself for a mighty effort to barstif^ 
the lid, when suddenly the voice of Giraseli 
struck upon his ear, and a wild fear for EthA 
came to his heart, and the anguish of that l^v 
checked at once all further thought of himMl^ 

He lay still and listened. He did this ||||\ 
more patiently as the men also stopped ftli^ 
their work, and as the hideous earth-clodS'^: 
longer fell down. He listened. From i^^ 
conversation he gathered pretty accurately jA|^ 
state of affairs. He knew that !^thel 
there; that she had been discovered 
dragged forth ; that she was* in danger, 
listened in the anguish of a new su 
He heard the words of the priest, his cahmll^ 
nial of treachery, his quiet appeal to Oiras^M 
good sense. Then he heard the decision ^t' 
Girasolc, and the party walked away with tivi|t[ 
prisoners, and he was left alone. v. 

Alone! ^» 

At any other time it would have been a VSh 
rible thing thus to be left alone in such apliu% 
but now to him who was thus imprisoned it af-? 
forded a great relief. The work of burial^ 
with all its hideous accompaniments, was staje^d. 
He could collect his senses and make up his 
mind as to what he should do. 

Now, first of all, he determined to gain more air 
if possible. The earth that had fallen had cov- 
ered up many of the chinks, so that his breath- 
ing had become sensibly more difficult. His 
confinement, with this oppression of his breath- 
ing, was intolerable. He therefore braced 
himself once more to make an effort. The 
coffin was large and rudely constructed, being 
merely an oblong box. He had more play to 
his limbs than he could have had in one of a 
more regular construction, and thus he "Wfl^ 
able to bring a great effort to bear upon the 
lid. He pressed. The screws gave way. He 
lifted it up to some distance. He drew in a 
long draught of fresh air, and felt in that one 
draught that he received new life and strength 
and hope. 

He now lay still and thought about what he 
should do next. If it had only been himself, 
he would, of course, have escaped in that first 
instant, and fied to the woods. But the 
thought of Ethel detained him. 

What was her position ; and what could he 
do to save her? This was his thought. 

He knew that she, together with the priest, 
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rag in the hands of Toar of the brigands, who 
rere commanded to Xeep Lheir prisonera safe 
>t the peril of [heir lives. Where thej were 
le did not knon', nor could he tell whether she 
vaa atti or at a distance. Girasole had led 
hem away. 

He detennioed to look ont and watch. He 
Perceived that this tcave, in the heart of the 
>rigBni)s' camp, afforded the vary safest place 
U which he coatd be for the purpose of waich- 
Og. Giraaole's words had indicated that 
the vork of burial would not be reaumed thai 
Bight, and if any passers-b; should come the; 
^ould avoid such a place as this. Here, then, 
he could stay until dawn at least, and natch 
ctiobserved. Perhaps he could lind where 
Ethel was guarded ; perhaps he could do aome- 
Ihing to distract the attention of the brigands, 
and afford her an opponnnity for flight. 

He now arose, and, kneeling in the coffin, 
be raised the lid. The earth that was upon it 
fell down inside. He tilled the lid up, and 
holding it np thus with one hand, he pat his 
iead carefully ool of the grave, and looked out 



in the direction where Girasole had gone with 
his prisoners. The knoll to which he had led 
them was a very conspicuous place, and had 
probably been selected for that reason, since it 
could be under his own observation, from time 
to time, oven at a distance. It was about half- 
way between the grave and the nearest fire, 
which fire, though low, eiill gave forth some 
light, and the light was in a line with the knoll 
to Hawbury's eyes. The party on the knol], 
therefore, appeared thrown out into relief by 
the faint fire-light behind Ihem, especially the 
priest and Ethel. 

And now Hawbury kept bis watch, and 
looked and listened and waited, ever mindful 
of his own immediate neighborhood, and guard- 
ing carefully against any approach. iJut his 
own place was in gloom, and no one would 
have thought of looking there, so that he was 
unobserved. 

But all hie watching gave him no assistance 
toward finding out any way of rescning Ethel. 
He saw the vigilant guard around the prison- 
ers. Once or twice be saw a movement among 
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them, but it ^as soon over, and resulted in 
nothing. Now he began to despond, and to 
speculate in his mind as to whether Ethel was 
in any danger or not. He began to calculate 
the time that might be required to go for help 
with which to attack the brigands. He won- 
dered what reason Girasole might have to in- 
jure Ethel. But whatever hope he had that 
mercy might be shown her was counterbal- 
anced by his own experience of Girasole*s 
cruelty, and his knowledge of his merciless 
character. 

Suddenly be was roused by the rifle-shot and 
the confusion that followed. He saw the party 
on the mound start to their feet. He heard 
the shots that succeeded the first one. He 
saw shadows darting to and fro. Then the 
confusion grew worse, and all the sounds of 
battle arose — the cries, the shrieks, and the 
stern words of command. 

All this filled him with hope. An attack 
was being made. They might all be saved. 
He could see that the brigands were being 
driven back, and that the assailants were press- 
ing on. 

Then he saw the party moving from the 
knoU. It was already much lighter. They 
advanced toward him. He sank down and 
waited. He had no fear now that this party 
would complete his burial. He thought they 
were flying with the prisoners. If so, the as- 
sailants would soon be here; he could join 
th6m, and lead them on to the rescue of 
Ethel. 

He lay low with the lid over him. He heard 
them close beside him. Then there was the 
noise of rushing men, and Girasole's voice 
arose. 

He heard all that followed. 

Then Ethel's shriek sounded out, as she 
sprang toward the grave. 

In an instant the occupant of the grave, 
seizing the lid, raised it up, and with a wild 
yell sprang forth. • 

The effect was tremendous. 

The brigands thought the dead Antonio had 
come to life. They did not stop to look, but 
with a howl of awful terror, and in an anguish 
of fright, they turned and ran for their lives I 

Girasole saw him too, with equal horror, if 
not greater. He saw Hawbury. It was the 
man whom he had killed stone-dead with bis 
own hand. He was there before him — or was 
it his ghost ? For an instant horror paralyzed 
him ; and then, with a yell like a madman's, he 
leaped back and fled after the others. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

fly! fly! 

In the midst of that wild uproar which had 
roused Dacres and Mrs. Willoughby there was 
nothing that startled him so much as her decla- 
ration that she was not Arethusa. He stood be- 



wildered. While she was listening to th« 
sounds, he was listening to the echo of her] 
words ; while she was wondering at the cause 
of such a tumult, he was wondering at this dis- 
closure. In a moment a thousand little thi 
suggested themselves as he stood there in his 
confusion, which little things all went to throw 
a flood of light upon her statement, and prove] 
that she was another person than that ** demon 
wife" who had been the cause of all his woes. 
Her soft glance, her gentle manner, her sweet 
and tender expression — above all, the tone of 
her voice ; all these at once opened his eyes. 
In the course of their conversation she had 
spoken in a low tone, often in a whisper, so 
that this fact with regard to the difiference of 
voice had not been perceptible ; but her last 
words were spoken louder, and he observed the 
difference. 

Now the tumult grew greater, and the re- 
ports of the rifles more frequent. The noise 
was communicated to the house, and in the 
rooms and the hall below there were tramplings 
of feet, and hurryings to and fro, and the rat- 
tle of arms, and the voices of men, in tbe midst 
of which rese the stern command of Girasole. 

" Forward ! Follow me I " 

Then the distant reports grew nearer and 
yet nearer, and all the men rushed from the 
house, and their tramp was heard outside as 
they hurried away to the scene of conflict. 

**It's an attack! The brigands are at- 
tacked !" cried Mrs. Willoughby. 

Dacres said nothing. He was collecting his 
scattered thoughts. 

**0h, may Heaven grant that we may be 
saved ! Oh, it is the troops — it must be ! Oh, 
Sir, come, come ; help us to escape ! My dar- 
ling sister is here. Save her!" 

"Your sister ?" cried Dacres. 

"Oh yes; come, save her! My sister— my 
darling Minnie!" 

With these words Mrs. Willoughby rushed 
from the room. 

"Her sister! her sister!" repeated Dacres— 
"Minnie Fay! Her sister! Good Lord! 
What a most infernal ass I've been making of 
myself this last month !" 

He stood still for a few moments, overwhelmed 
by this thought, and apparently endeavoring to 
realize the full extent and enormous size and 
immense proportions, together with the infinite 
extent of ear, appertaining to the ass to which 
he had transformed himself; but finally he 
shook his head despondingly, as though he 
gave it up altogether. Then he hurried after 
Mrs. Willoughby. 

Mrs. Willoughby rushed into Minnie's room, 
and clasped her sister in her arms with frantic 
tears and kisses. 

" Oh, my precious darling !" she exclaimed. 

"Oh dear!" said Minnie, "isn't this really 
too bad ? I was so tired, you know, and I was 
just beginning to go to sleep, when those horrid 
men began firing their guns. I really do think 
that every body is banded together to tease me. 
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1 do wish they'd all go away and let me have a 
little peace. I am so tired and sleepy!" 

While Minnie was saying this her sister was 
embracing her and kissing her and crying over 
pher. 

\ "Oh, come, Minnie, come!" she cried; 
f ** make haste. We must fly!" 
' "Where to?" said Minnie, wonderingly. 

"Any where — any where out of this awful 
r place : into the woods." 

"Why, I don't see the use of going into the 
woods. It's all wet, you know. Can't we get 
a carriage ?" 

" Oh no, no ; we must not wait. They'll all 
be back soon and kill us. " 

"KiU us! What for?" cried Minnie. 
"What do yon mean? How silly you are, 
Kitty darUng!" 

At this moment Bacres entered. The im- 
age of the immeasurable ass was still very 
prominent in his mind, and he had lost all his 
feyer and delirium. One thought only re- 
mained (besides that of the ass, of course), and 
that was — escdpe. 

*' Are you ready ?" he asked, hurriedly. 

" Oh yes, yes ; let us make haste," said Mrs. 
Willoughby. 

" I think no one is below," said he ; "but I 
will go first. There is a good place close by. 
We will run there. If I fall, you must run on 
and try to get there. It is the bank just oppo- 
site. Once there, you are in the woods. Do 
you understand?" 

"Oh yes, yes!" cried Mrs. WiUpughby. 
"Haste! Oh, haste!" 

Dacres turned, and Mrs. Willoughby had 
just grasped Minnie's hand to follow, when 
suddenly they heard footsteps below. 

They stopped, appalled. 

The robbers had not all gone, then. Some 
of them must have remained on guard. But 
how many ? 

Dacres listened and the ladies listened, and 
in their suspense the beating of each heart was 
audible. The footsteps below could be heard 
going from room to room, and pausing in 
each. 

"There seems to be only one man," said 
Dacres, in a whisper. "If there is only one, 
I'll engage to manage him. While I grapple, 
you run for your lives. Remember the bank." 

"Oh yes; but oh. Sir, there may be more," 
said Mrs. Willoughby. 

" 111 see," said Dacres, softly. 

He went cautiously to the front window and 
looked out. By the increased light he could 
see quite plainly. No men were visible. From 
afar the noise of the strife came to his ears 
louder than ever, and he could see the flashes 
of the rifles. 

Dacres stole back again from the window 
and went to the door. He stood and listened. 

And now the footsteps came across the hall 
to the foot of the stairs. Dacres could see the 
figure of a solitary man, but it was dark in the 
hall, and he could not make him out. 



He began to think that there was only one 
enemy to encounter. 

The man below put his foot on the lowest 
stair. 

Then he hesitated. 

Dacres stood in the shadow of the other door- 
way, which was nearer to the head of the 
stairs, and prepared to spring as soon as the 
stranger should come within reach. But the 
stranger delayed still. 

At length he spoke : 

"Hallo, up there!" 

The sound of those simple words produced 
an amazing effect upon the hearers. Dacres 
sprang down with a cry of joy. "Come, 
come !" he shouted to the ladies ; "friends are 
here!" And running down the stairs,, he 
reached the bottom and grasped the stranger 
by both arms. ♦ 

In the dim light he could detect a tall, slim, 
sinewy form, with long, black, ragged hair and 
white neck-tie. 

"You'd best get out of this, and quick, 
too," said the Rev. Saul Tozer. "They're all 
ofi* now, but they'll be back here in less than no 
time. I jest thought I'd look in to see if any 
of yt)u folks was around." 

By this time the ladies were both at the bot- 
tom of the stairs. 

"Come!" said Tozer; "hurry up, folks. 
I'll take one lady and you take t'other." 

" Do you know the woods ?" 

"Like a book." 

"So do I," said Dacres. 

He grasped Mrs. Willoughby's hand and 
started. 

"But Minnie!" said Mrs. Willoughby. 

"You had better let him take her; it's safer 
for all of us," said Dacres. 

Mrs. Willoughby looked back as she was 
dragged on after Dacres, and saw Tozer fol- 
lowing them, holding Minnie's hand. This 
reassured her. 

Dacres dragged her on to the foot of the 
bank. Here she tried to keep up with him, 
but it was steep, and she could not. 

Whereupon Dacres stopped, and, without a 
word, raised her in his arms as though she wete 
a little child, and ran up the bank. He 
plunged into the woods. Then he ran on far- 
ther. Then he turned and doubled. 

Mrs. Willoughby begged him to put her 
down. 

" No," said he ; " they are behind ns. You 
can not go fast enough. I should have to wait 
and defend you, and then we would both be 
lost." 

"But, oh ! we are losing Minnie." 

" No, we are not," cried Dacres ; " that man 
is ten times stronger than I am. He is a per- 
fect elephant in strength. He dashed past me 
up the hiU." 

"I didn't see him." 

" Your face was turned the other way. He 
is ahead of us now somewhere." 

" Oh, I wish we could catch up to him." 
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At this Ddcres rnahed on faster. The effort 
was tremendous. He leaped over bllen tim- 
bers, he burst through the underbrush. 

" Oh, I'm sure yoa'II kill yourself if yon go 
so fast," said Mrs. Willonghbj, "We can't 
catch up lo them." 

At this Docres slackened his pace, and went 
on more carefully. She again begged him to 
pnl hor dovn. He again refused. Upon this 
she felt perfectly helpless, and recalled, in a 
vague way, Minnie's ridiculous question of 
' ' How would you like to be tun away with by 
a great, big, horrid man, Kitty darling?" 

Then she began to think he was insane, and 
felt very anxious. 

At last Dacrss stopped. He was utterly ex- 
hausted. He was panting terribly. It had 
been a fearful jo urn ey. He had run along the 
bank up to that narrow valley which he had 
traversed the day before, and when he stopped 
it was on the top of that precipice where he had 
fonnerlj rested, and where he had nurtured 
sncb dark purposes against Hrs. Willoughby. 

Mrs. Willoughby looked at him, full of pity. 
He was utterly broken down by this lost effort. 



"Oh dear!" she thought. "U be sanew 
insane? Whatanltodo? It is dreadfoHo 
have to go on and humor his queer faucits. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 



Whbh Tozer started after Dacres, he it 
Minnie by the hand for only a little distant 
On reaching the acclivity he seized her in b 
arms, thus imitating Dacres's example, t) 
rushed up, reaching the top before the alhi 
Then be plunged into the woods, and soon I 
came separated from his companion. . 

Once in the woods, he went along quite It 
urely, carrying Minnie without any difficnl 
and occasionally addressing to her n sooth 
remark, assuring her that she waa safe. M 
nie, however, made no remark of any kind, gi 
or bad, bat remained quite silent, occupied « 
her own thoughts. At length Tozer stop; 
and put her down. It was a place upon 
edge of a cliff on the shore of the lake, ant 
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nile from the honse The cliff was 
feet high, and wag perpendicular, 
was the thick forest, and i[ was un- 
.Qch a place could be discovered. 
Baid he; "we'vp got to stop here, 
rat the right place. We couldn't 
ire nigh 10 the soldiere without the 
sing KB ; so we'll wait here [ill the 
and tbebriganda all chased off." 
dierel what soldiers?" ashed Min- 

hey're haTing a fight over there — 
are attacking the brigands." 
didn't know. Nobody told me. 
u come with (he soldiers?" 
ot exactly. I came with the priest 
nglady." 

1 were not at the house?" 
"hoy wouldn't take me all the way. 
laid I couldn't be disguised— but I 
iy not — so he left me in the woods 
back. And then the soldiers came, 
pt on till we came nigh the lake. 
[ stole away ; and when they made 
e brigands all ran there to fighr, and 
ill I saw the coast clear; and so I 

lOW was quite silent and preoccu- 
iccasionally Ehe glanced sadly at 
her large, pathetic, childlike eyes. 
7 piteous look, full of the most teU' 
y. Tozer occasionally glanced at 
>n, Uke her, he sac silent, involved 
:boilghtB. 

," Baid Minnie at last, "you're not 
imself?" 



Well, von're not a real priest, then. " 
All men of my calling are real priests — yea, 
priests and kings. I yield to no man in tbe 
estimate which I set upon my high and holy 

Oh bnt I mean a Roman Catholic priest," 
sa d M nn e. 

A Roman Catholic priest ! Me ! Why, 
what a q estioni Me! a Roman Catholic! 
W hy in oar parts folks call me the Froleslant 
Champ op ' 

Oh and so you're only a Protestant, after 
all sa d Minnie, in a disappointed tone. 

Only a Protestant!" repeated Tozer, se- 
erelj— on/i/ a Protestant. Why, ain't you 
one yourself?" 

"Oh yes; but I hoped you were the other 
priest, you know. I did 10 want to have a 
Roman Cat hollo priest this time." 

Tozer was silent. It struck him that this 
young lady was in danger. Her wish for a Bo- 
man Catholic priest boded no good. She had 
just come from Rome. No doubt she had 
been tampered with. Some Jesuits had caught 
her, and had tried to proselytize her. His soul 
aweUedwith indignaliom at the thought. 
"Oh dear!" said Minnie again, 
"What's the matter?" asked Toier,iniigym- 
pathizing voice. 

"What for?" 

"Why, that yon laved my life, you know." 

" Sorry ? sorry ? that I saved your life ?" re- 
peated Tozer, in amazement. 

"Oh, well, joii know, I did ao want to be 
saved by a Roman Catholic priest, you know." 

"To be saved by a Roman Catholic priest !" 
repeated Tozer, pondering these words in his 
inind as he slowly pronounced them. He conld 
make nothing of them at first, but finally con- 
cluded that they concealed some half-snggested 
tendency to Rome. 

"I don't like this — I don't like this," he said, 

"What don't you like?" 

"It's dangerous. It looks had, "said Tozer, 
with increased solemnity. 

"What's dangerous? Ton look so solemn 
that you really make me feel quite nervous. 
What's dangerous?" 

"Why, your words, I see in you, I think, 
a kind of leaning toward Rome." 

"li isn't Rome, "said Minnie. "I don't lean 
to Rome. I only lean a little toward a Roman 
Catholic priest." 

"Worse and worse," said Tozer. "Dearl 
dear! dearl worse antf worse. This beats aU. 
Young woman, beware ! Bnt perhaps I don't 
understand you. Yon surely don't mean that 
your affections are engaged to any Boman 
Catholic priest. You can't mean thai. Why, 
they can't marry." 

"But that's jnat whati Uke them so for," 
said Minnie. "I like people that don't marry; 
I hate people that want to marry." 

Tozer turned this over in his mind, hoc conld 
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make nothing of it. At Icngrth he thought he 
eaw in this an additional proof that she had 
been tani)>ered with by Jesuits at Rome. He 
thought he saw in this a statement of her 
belief in the Roman Catholic doctrine of ce- 
libacy. 

He shook his head more solemnly than eTer. 

** It's not Gospel," said he. " It's mere hu- 
man tradition. Why, for centuries there was 
a married priesthood even in the Latin Church. 
Dunstan's chief measures consisted in a fierce 
war on the married clergy. So did Hilde- 
brand's — Gregory the Seventh, you know. The 
Church at Milan, sustained by the doctrines of 
the great Ambrose, always preferred a married 
clecgy. The worst measures of Hildebrand 
were against these good pastors and their wives. 
And in the Eastern Church they have always 
had it." 

Of course all this was quite beyond Minnie ; 
so she gave a little sigh, and said nothing. 

** Now as to Rome," resumed Tozer. " Have 
yon ever given a careful study to the Apoca- 
lypse — not a hasty reading, as people generally 
do, but a serious, earnest, and careful examina- 
tion ?" 

" I'm sure I haven't any idea what in the 
world you're talking about," said Minnie. " I 
wish you wouldn't talk so. I don't understand 
one single word of what you say." 

Tozer started and stared at this. It was a 
depth of ignorance that transcended that of the 
other young lady with whom he had conversed. 
But he attributed it all to ''*■ Roman" influences. 
They dreaded the Apocalypse, and had not al- 
lowed* either of these young ladies to become 
acquainted with its tremendous pages. More- 
over, there was something else. There was a 
certain light and trifling tone which she used in 
referring to these things, and it pained him. He 
Bat involved in a long and very serious consid- 
eration of her case, and once or twice looked 
at her with so yQrj peculiar an expression that 
Minnie began to feel very uneasy indeed. 

Tozer at length cleared his throat, and fixed 
upon Minnie a very afi^ectionate and tender 
look. 

" My dear young friend," said he, " have you 
ever reflected upon the way you are living ?" 

At this Minnie gave him a frightened little 
look, and her head fell. 

" You are young now, but yon can't be young 
always ; youth and beauty and loveliness all are 
yours, but they can't last ; and now is the time 
for you to make your choice — now in life's gay 
mom. It ain't easy when you get old. Re- 
member that, my dear. Make your choice now 
— now.'* 

** Oh dear !" said Minnie ; "I knew it. But 
I can't — and I don't want to — and I think it's 
tjery unkind in you. I don't want to make any 
choice. I don't want anv of you. It's so hor- 
rid." 

This was a dreadful shock to Tozer ; but he 
could not turn aside from this beautiful yet 
erring creature. 



" Oh, I entreat you — ^I implor^bu, mv dear, 
Aor— " 

** I do wUh yon wouldn't talk to me that war, 
and call me your dear, I don't like it ; no, oor 
even if you did save my life, though reaQy I 
didn't know there was any danger. But I'm 
not your dear." 

And Minnie tossed her head with a Kttle air 
of determination, as though she had quite made 
up her mind on that point. 

** Oh, well now, reaUy now," said Tozer, "it 
was only a natural expression. I do take a 
deep interest in you, my — that is — miss; I feel 
a sincere regard and affection and — " 

" But it's no use," said Minnie. ** Yon really 
catCt^ you know ; and so, why, you mustn't, yon 
know." 

Tozer did not clearly understand this, so aft- 
er a brief pause he resumed : 

**But what I was saying is of far more im- 
portance. I referred to your life. Now yoo're 
not happy as you are." 

*• Oh yes, but I am," said Minnie, briskly. 

Tozer sighed. 

" I'm very happy," continued Minnie, "very, 
very happy — that is, when I'm with dear, dar- 
ling Kitty, and dear, dear Ethel, and my dar- 
ling old Dowdy, and dear, kind papa." 

Tozer sighed again. 

"You can't be truly happy thus," he said, 
mournfully. ** You may think you are, bnt 
you airCt, My heart fairly yearns over yon 
when I see you, so young, so lovely, and so in- 
nocent ; and I know you can't be happy as you 
are. You must live otherwise. And oh, I 
pray you — I entreat you to set your affections 
elsewhere !" 

** Well, then, I think it's very, very horrid in 
you to press me so," said, Minnie, with some- 
thing actually like asperity in her tone; "but 
it's quite impossible." 

"But oh, why?" 

" Why, because I don't want to have things 
any different. But if I have to be worried and 
teased so, and if people insist on it so, why* 
there's only one that I'll ever consent to." 

**And what is that?" asked Tozer, looking 
at her with the most affectionate solicitade. 

"Why, it's — it's— " Minnie paused, ao<^ 
looked a little confused. 

" It's what ?" asked Tozer, with still deep^' 
and more anxious interest. 

"Why, it's— it's— Rufus K. Gunn." 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE IMPATIENT BARON. 

The brigands had resisted stubbornly, bfl* 
finally found themselves without a leader, d' 
rasole had disappeared ; and as his voice n^^ 
longer directed their movements, they began to 
fall into confusion. The attacking party, on the 
other hand, was well led, and made a steady 
advance, driving the enemy before them. At 
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nglh the briganda lost heart, and took to 
ight. With a wild cheer the aeaailanls fol- 
)*ed in pursuit. But the fugitives took to 
he furesl, and were soon beyond the reach of 
heir pursuers in its familiar intricacies, and the 
'ictora were summoned backb; thesoand of ths 
Tnmpel. 

It was now daylight, and as the canquering 
panj emerged from the forest Ihej^ showed the 
onirormof the Papal Zouaves ; while their lead- 
^, "ha had shown hiniaelf eo skillful in forest 
"rfara, proved to be no teas a personage than 
'"r friend the Baron. Led by him, the parCv ad- 
xoced to the old alone house, and here, draw- 
's up his men in front, their leader rushed in, 
"^ searched every room. To his amazement, 
' tound the house deserted, its only inmaie 
'"g that deod brigand whom Girasole had 
•taken for Hawbury, This diaeovery filled 
' £aron with conaternation. He had ex- 
-t«d to find the prisoners here, and his dis- 
y and grief were excessive. Atfii'sthe could 

lielieve in his ill litck ; but another s( 
'Vinced him of it, nnd reduced him to a 
Perfect bewildermeni. 
S«t he was not one who could long re 
*Slive. Feeling confident that the brig 
"^ scattered every where in headlong flight, 
»vnt his men out in diffei-cnc direcliona, into 

"Woods and along the shore, to see if they 
'Id And ally traces of the lost ones. He him- 
* remained near the house, an aa to direct 
> search most efHcienlly. After about an 
■At they came hack, one by one, with on i being 
>e to And many (races. One had fonnd 
apty coffin in a grave, another a wonia 
Kid| a third had found a scarf. All of these 
U endeavored to follow np these traces, but 



I ihont result. Finally a man approached who 
announced the discovery of a body on the shore 
of the lake. After him came a parly who was . 
carrying tlie corpse for the inspection of their 

The Baton went to look at it. The body 
showed a great gap in the skuU. On qucs- 
tionmg the men, he learned that they had found 
It on the shore, at the bottom of a steep rock, 
abont half-way between the house and the place 
where they had first emerged from the woods. 
HiB head was lying pressed against a sharp 
tuch a way that it was evident that he 
had fallen over the ctiff, and had been instantly 
killed The Baron looked at the face, and rec- 
ognized the features of Girasole. He ordered 
taken away and laid in the empty grave 
for future burial. 

The Baron now became impatient. This 
u not what he had bargained for at all. At 
length he thought that they might have fled, 
id might now be concealed in the woods 
around; and together with this thought there 
his mind an idea of an elfective way to 
reach them. The trumpeter could aend forth 
n blast which could be heard far and wide. 
Bat what might, conid, would, or should the 
trumpeter sound forth which should give the 
concealed listeners a cerlainiy that the sum- 
mons came from friends and not from foes? 
Thia the Baron pazzled over for some time. 
At length he solved this problem also, and Iri- 
nmphanlly. 

There was one strain which the trumpeter 
might Bonnd that could not be ntiataken. Jl 
would at once convey to the concealed hearera 
all the truth, and gently woo them home. It 
would be at once a note of victory, a song of 
joy, a call of love, a sound of peace, and an in- 
vitation — "Wanderer, come home!" 

Of course there was only one tune that, to 
the mind of the Baron, was capable of doing 
this. 

And of coarse that tune was " Yankee Doo- 
dle." 

Did the trumpeter know it? 

Of course he did. 

Who does not know it? 

All men know that tune. Man is bom with 
an innate knowledge of the strain of "Yankee 
Doodle." No one can remember when he first 
learned It. The reason is because he never 
learned it at ^1. It was born in him. 

So the trumpeter sounded it forth, and wild 
and high and clear and far the sODods arose ; 
and it was "Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild 
echoes flying; and answer, echoes, answer, 
Yankee Doodle dying." 

And while the trumpet sounded the Baron 
listened and listened, and walked up and down, 
and fretted and fumed and chafed, and I'm 
afraid he swore a little too ; and at last he was 
going to tall the trumpeter to stop his infernal 
noise, when, just at that moment, what should 
he tee ail of a sudden emerging from the woods 
but three fignresl 
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And 1*11 leaTe yoa to imagine, if yon can, the 
joy and delight which agitated the bosom of our 
good Baron as he recognized among these three 
figures the well-known face and form of his 
friend Hawbary. With Hawbury was a lady 
whom the Baron remembered having ^een once 
in the upper hall of a certain house in Rome, 
on a memorable occasion, when ho stood on the 
stairs calling Min. The lady was very austere 
then, but she was very gracious now, and very 
wonderfully sweet in the expression of her face. 
And with them was a stranger in the garb of a 
priest. 

Now as soon as the party met the Baron, who 
rushed to meet them, Hawbury wrung his hand, 
and stared at him in unbounded astonishment. 

** You !" he cried ; " yourself, old boy I By 
Jove!" 

'* Yes," said the Baron. " You see, the mo- 
ment we got into that ambush I kept my eye 
open, and got a chance to spring into the woods. 
There I was all right, and ran for it. I got 
into the road again a couple of miles back, got 
a horse, rode to Civita Castellana, and there I 
was lucky enough to find a company of Zouaves. 
Well, Sir, we came here flying, mind, I tell you, 
and got hold of a chap that we made guide us 
to the lake. Then we opened on them ; and 
here we are, by thunder ! But whereas Min ?" 

"Who?" asked Hawbury. 

" Min," said the Baron, in the most natural 
tone in the world. 

" Oh ! Why, isn't she here ?" 

" No. We've hunted every where. No one's 
here at all." And the Baron went on to tell 
about their search and its results. Hawbury 
was chiefly struck by the news of Girasole. 

" He must have gone mad with terror," said 
Hawbury, as he told the Baron about his adven- 
ture at the grave. ** If that's so," he added, ** I 
don't see bow the ladies could be harmed. I 
dare say they've run otF. Why, we started 
to run, and got so far off that we couldn't find 
our way back, even after the trumpet began to 
sound. * You must keep blowing at it, you 
know. Play all the national tunes you can — no 
end. They'll find their way back if you give 
them time." 

And now they all went back to the house, 
and the Baron in his anxiety could not talk 
any more, but began his former occupation 
of walking up and down, and fuming and 
fretting and chafing, and, I'm again afraid, 
swearing — when all of a sudden, on the bank 
in front of him, on the very top, just emerging 
from the thick underbrush which had concealed 
them till that moment, to their utter amaze- 
ment and indescribable delight, they belield 
Scone Dacres and Mrs. Willoughby. Scone 
Dacres appeared to Hawbury to be in a totally 
different frame of mind from that in which he 
had been when he last saw him ;• and what per- 
plexed him most, yea, and absolutely confound- 
ed him, was the sight of Scone Dacres with his 
demon wife, whom he had been pursuing for the 
sake of vengeance, and whose frenzy had been 



so violent that he himself had been drawn wit 
him on purpose to try and restrain him. Ai 
now what was the injured husband doinf^ witk 
his demon wife ? Doing ! why, doing tht 
impassioned lover most vigorously ; sostaininf | 
her steps most tenderly ; grasping her hand; 
pushing aside the bushes; assisting her down j 
the slope; overwhelming her, in short; bor-i 
ering round her, apparently unconscions that 
there was in all the wide world any other be- 
ing than Mrs. Willoughby. And as Hawbnry 
looked upon all this his eyes dilated and his 
lips parted involuntarily in utter wonder; and 
finally, as Dacres reached the spot, the only 
greeting which he could give his friend was, 

"By Jove!" 

And now, while Mrs. Willoughby and Ethel 
were embracing with tears of joy, and over- 
whelming one another with questions, the fiar- 
on sought information from Dacres. 

Dacres then informed him all about Tozer's 
advent and departure. 

" Tozer ! " cried the Baron, in intense delight 
'* Good on his darned old head ! Hurrah for 
the parson ! He shall marry us for this— he, 
and no other, by thunder!" 

Upon which Mrs. Willoughby and Ethel ex- 
changed glances, but said not a word. Not 
they. 

But in about five minutes, when Mrs. Wil- 
loughby had Ethel apart a little by herself, she 
said, 

" Oh, Ethel dear, isn't it dreadful ?" 

** WTiat ?" asked EtheL 

"Why, poor Minnie." 

"Poor Minnie?" 

"Yes. Another horrid man. And he'll be 
claiming her too. And, oh dear ! what shall 
I do ?" 

" Why, youll have to let her decide for her- 
self. I think it will be — this person." 

Mrs. Willoughby clasped her hands, and 
looked up with a pretty little expression of hor- 
ror. 

"And do you know, dear," added Ethel, 
"I'm beginning to think that it wouldn't be so 
very bad. He's Lord Hawbury's friend, you 
know, and then he's very, very brave; and, 
above all, think what we all owe him." 

Mrs. Willoughby gave a resigned sigh. 

And now the Baron was wilder with impa* 
tience than ever. He had questioned Dacres, 
and found that he could give him no informa- 
tion whatever as to Tozer's route, and conse- 
quently had no idea where to search. But be 
still had boundless confidence in " Yankee Doo- 
dle." 

" That's the way," said Dacres ; " we heard 
it ever so far, and it was the first thing that 
told us it was safe to return. We didn't dare 
to venture before." 

Meanwhile Hawbury had got Dacres by him- 
self, and poured a torrent of questions over him. 
Dacres told him in general terms how he was 
captured. Then he informed him how Mrs. 
Willoughby was put in the same room, and his 
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covery tlimt h 

nted. 

"Wen, do To« 



tkeltafia' ^Kota 



old 



Br Jore! TVs ske 



LcreSy ** I coolda't stand it ; so I offered to 
i.ke it an np with ber.'" 
'' Oh, I see jooVe done tkai, oU bor. 
rat—" 

*'*' Pooh ! wait a miaiite, 
ipting him. " Wdl, jtm 
rife at alL** 

At this HawbmT ttood ■ttcffir 

"What's that r^ 

''She wasn't bit wife at alL 
ronfoandedlj like what bit vife was at 
»est, bat she's another pettcm. It's 
ixtraordinaiy fikenesa ; and jet she's isD*t anj 
'eUtioD, hat a great deal prettier womaa. What 
nade me so sare, roa know, was the infemaDj 
Hid coincideDce of die name ; and then I onlr 
(aw her off and oo, yoa know, and I nerer 
leard her xoice. Then, too know, I 



Slw £ed eight reais agui«and 



mad aO thx^ 



~ Te$ ; that aecoants fcr it, and tarns aO mx 
cmrses into pttr." 

DatTCS was sileat now for a few momentss. 
At length be looked at Hawbair with a v^n 



" HawhvT, old boT." 
"WelLSeoncTr " 
''I think well keep it np.'' 
"Whor 

"Why, KttT and I— diat is, Mrs. WOloiigh- 
by and I — her name's Kttr, yoa know.*' 
** Keep what op ?*" 

"Whj, the— the— the food iUnsioa, and all 
that sort of thing. Too see IVe got into sndi 
an infernal babit of regarding her as mr wife 
that I can't look on her in anr other tight* I 
daimed her, joa know, and all that sort of 
Had with jealoosr; and sol made mrself worse thing, and she thoagfat I was delirioas, and folt 
ind worse, tiU I was ripe for mnrder, arson, , sornr, and bomored me, and gare me a reir 
Uisasination, and all that sort of thing, too fororaUe answer." 
wnow." 



To all this Hawhorj listened in amaxement. 



"Hnrnoredyoa?* 
"Yes; that's what she 



ITS now, yon know. 



ind could not ntter a word, until at last, as Bat Fm holding ho* to it, and Pre ereiy rea- 

Nacres paused, be said, | son to beUere, too know — in fact, I may as 

**By Jore!" | weD say that it is an understood thing, you 

" Well, old man, I was the most infernal ass '■ know, that shell let it go, you know, and at 

hat erer lired. And how I most hare bored some early day, you know, well haTe it all 



ou !" 



**By Jore!'' exclaimed Hawbuiy again, yon know. 



i»» 



i»» 



' But driTe on, old boy. 

"Well, you know, the row occurred just 
ben, and away went the scodndrels to the 
ight, and in came that parson fellow, and away 
ve went. I took Mrs. WiDooghby to a safe 
>lace, where I kept her till I heard the trum- 
>et, you know. And I'tc got another thing to 
ell you. It's deoeed odd, but she knew all 
ibout me." 

"The deuce she did!" 

*^ Tes, the whole story. Lived somewhere in 
he coanty. But I don't remember the Fays. 
Vt any rate, she lived there ; and do you know, 
dd fellow, the county people used to think I 
»eat my wife ! 

"By Jove! 

"Yes; and afterward they raised a report 
hat my cruelty had driven her mad. But I 
^ad a few friends that stood up for me ; and 
tDong others these Fays, you know, had heard 
he truth of it, and, as it happened, Kitty — " 

" Kitty ?" 

"Well, Mrs. Willoughby, I mean — ^her name's 
5itty — has always known the truth about it; 
ind when she saw me at Naples she felt iuter- 
isted in me.'* 

** Oho !" and Hawbury opened his eyes. 

" Well, she knew all about it ; and, among 
ther things, she gave me one piece of intelli- 
ence that has eased my mind." 

"Ah J what's that?" 
*' Why, my wife is dead." 
** Oh, then there's no doubt about it?" 

I 



formally settled, and all that sort of thin):. 



Hawbuiy wrung his friend's hand. 

^ See here, old bov ; yon see Ethel there ?'* 

" Yes." 

^< Who do you think she is?" 

"Who?" 

^' EiAe/ Onte !*" 

"Ethel Oner cried Dacres, as the whole 
truth flashed on his mind. " What a devil of a 
jumble CTery thing has been getting into ! By 
Heaven, dear boy, I congratulate you from the 
bottom of mv soul !" 

And he wrung Hawbury's hand as though all 
his soul was in that grasp. 

But all this could not satisfy the impatience 
of the Baron. This was all very well in its 
way, merely as an episode ; but he was wait- 
ing for the chief incident of the piece, and the 
chief incident was delaving very unaccounta- 
bly. 

So he strode up and down, and he fretteil 
and he fumed and he chafed, and the trumpeter 
kept blowing away. 

Until at last — 

Jast before his CTes— 

Up there on the top of the bank, not far 
from where Dacres and Mrs. Willoughby had 
made their appearance, the Baron caught sight 
of a tall, lank, slim figure, clothed in rusty 
black, whose thin and leathery face, rising 
above a white neck-tie, peered solemnly yet 
interrogatively through the bushes ; while just 
behind him the Baron caught a glimpse of the 
flutter of a woman's dress. 
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The meeting between the Baron and Minnie 
gave n now shock to poor Mrs. Willonghbr, who 
looked with u helpless expression, and iralbed 
awaj for a liltle distance. Dacres and Haw- 
bury were still eflgerlj conrersing and question- 
ing one another about tbeir adventures. Tozer 
also had descended and joined himself to the 
priest ; and each of these groups had leisure 
for a prolonged conversation before they were 
intemipted. At length Minnie made her ap- 
pearance, and flnngberself into her wster'sarms, 
while at the same lime the Baron grasped To- 
ler by both bands, and called out, in a voice load 
enough to be heard by all. 



very day, by ihoii- 
der 1" 

These words came 
toMrs, Wjllouglibva 
eara in the midst of 
her first joy at i 

shocked her 
preesibly. 

"What's 
Minnie darling ?"ilie 
asked, anxiouslr. 
What is it ? DJd 
you hear wbst thai 
dreadful — what Ibe 
— the Baron said ?" 

Minnie koied 
sweetly comcLDDi, 
but said nothing. 

"What doa be 
meanF" asked lier 
Bister again. 

" I suppose be 
means wbsihsGijs," 
replied Minnie, «i>h 
a timid air, sieslisg 
8 shj look at ibe 

"Ob dearri"d 

Mrs. WiUonghlij ; 

there's anoiler 

dreadful tronWe, I 

very hard — " 
"Well, I'm 
<uiid Minnie, " 
help it. They all 3" ■ 
80. That clergjsiio 1 
came and saved ifCi ^ 
and he wasn't a Roman Catholic clergyman ^^ 
all, and be proposed — " 

" Proposed!" cried Mrs. Willoughby, aghas*- 

"Oh yes," said Minnie, solemnly ; "aD" _ 
had hard work preventing him. But, reallji * 
was too absard, and I would not let bim be t^" 
explicit. But 1 didn't hurt his feelings. Wel'»^ 
yon know, then all of a sadden, as we were s' 
ling there, the bugle sounded, and we cw*** j 
back. Well, then, Rufus K. Gunn carae-*** 
you know how very violeol he is in his w*?'!!^ 
and he said he saved my life again, and so *^ 
proposed." 

"He proposed! Why, he had propo^^ 
before." j 

" Oh yes ; but that was for an engageme *• 
and this was for oar marriage." 

"Marriage!" 

"Oh yes; and, you see, he had actually ea"» 
my life twice, and he was very urgent, and 
is so awfully affectionate, and so — " 

"Well, what?" cried Mrs. WUloughhy, a- 
ing Minnie hesitate. 

"Why, he—" 

"Well?" 
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jan,I— " 

what? Really, Minnie dearest, yoa 
I me, and not keep me in such dread- 
nse." 

, what could I say?" 
what did you say ?" 
, I think I — said — ^yes," said Minnie, 
awn her eyes with indescribable sweet- 
ness, meekness, and resignation, 
^illoughby actually shuddered. 
. Kitty," exclaimed Minnie, who at 



iced it, "you needn't be so horrid, 
you can't say any thing against him 
n needn't look so. You always hated 
>u never would treat him kindly." 
this — this marriage. It's too shock- 

, he saved my life." 
to-day ! How utterly preposterous ! 
jful!" 

, I'm sure I can't help it." 
)o horrid I" continued Mrs. Willough- 
excited tone. "It will break poor 
&rt. And it will break poor darling 
art. And it will break my heart." 
Kitty dearest, this is too silly in you. 
t been for him, I would now be mar- 
it wretched Count, who hadn't suffi- 
tion for me to get me a chair to sit 
10 was very, very rude to you. You 
;, though, whether I was married to 
; and now when I am saved from him 
lotbing but very unpleasant things to 
Rufus K. Gunn." 

jar, what would I give if you were 
lome!" 

I'm sure I don't see what / can do. 
) always saving my life. And there 
Kirby hunting all over Italy for me. 
w I will be saved by somebody — if— 
if— I — if — ^you know — that is — ^I'm 



nse !" said Mrs. Willoughby,*as Min- 
down in confusion. "It is too ab- 
'on't talk about it. You are a silly 
I, how I do wish you were home!" 
juncture the conversation was inter- 
the Baron. 

>t my fashion, ma'am, "said he, grave- 
aind another of any obligation under 
lay be to me ; but my claims on Min- 
een so opposed by you and the rest 
ids that I have to ask you to think 

Your father knows what my first 
You yourself, ma'am, know per- 

what the last claims are which I 
0-day." 

3n spoke calmly, firmly, and with dig- 
. Willoughby answered not a word. 

think on your position last night, 
e's, ma'am," resumed the Baron, 
nowledge, I expect, that it was pret- 
js. What would you have given a 
go for a sight of my uniform in that 
onder ? If I had come then to save 
•m the clutches of that /talian, 



wouldn't yon have given her to me with all 
your heart, and your prayers too ? You would, 
by thunder ! Think, ma'am, on your sufferings 
last night, and then answer me." 

Mrs, Willoughby involuntarily thought of 
that night of horror, and shuddered, and said 
nothing. 

"Now, ma'am, just listen to this. I find on 
coining here that this /talian had a priest here 
all ready to marry him and Minnie. If I'd 
been delayed or defeated, Minnie would have 
been that rascal's wife by this time. The priest 
was here. They would have been married as 
sure as you're bom. You, ma'am, would have 
had to see this poor, trembling, broken-hearted, 
despairing girl torn from your arms, and bound 
by the marriage tie to a ruffian and a scoundrel 
whom she loathed. And now, ma'am, I save 
her from this. I have my priest too, ma'am. 
He ain't a Roman Catholic, it is true — he's an 
orthodox parson — but, at the same time, I ain't 
particular. Now I propose to avail myself this 
day of his invaluable services at the earliest 
hour possible; but, at the same time, if Min 
prefers it, I don't object to the priest, for I have 
a kind of Roman Catholic leaning myself. 

"Now you may ask, ma'am," continued the 
Baron, as Mrs. Willoughby continued silent — 
"yon may ask why I'm in such a thundering 
hurry. My answer is, because you fit me off 
so. You tried to keep me from Min. You 
locked me out of your house. You threatened 
to hand me over to the po-lice (and I'd like to 
see one of them try it on with me). You said 
I was mad or drunk ; and finally yon tried to 
run away. Then you rejected my adyice, and 
plunged head-foremost into this fix. Now, in 
view of all this, my position is this — that I can't 
trust you. I've got Min now, and I mean to 
keep her. If you got hold of her again, I feel 
it would be the last of her. Consequently I 
ain't going to let her go. Not me. Not by a 
long chalk. 

" Finally, ma'amj if you'll allow me. 111 touch 
upon another point. I've thought over your ob- 
jections to me. It ain't my rank — I'm a noble ; 
it ain't money — I'm worth a hundred thousand 
dollars ; it ain't my name — for I call myself 
Atramonte. It must be something in me. I've 
come to the conclusion that it's my general . 
style — my manners and customs. Very well. 
Perhaps they don't come up to your standard. 
They mayn't square with your ideas. Yet, let 
roe inform you, ma'am, there are other stand- 
ards of action and manner and speech than 
those to whicli you are accustomed, and mine 
is one of them. Minnie doesn't object to that. 
She knows my heart is all right, and is willing 
to trust herself to me. Consequently I take 
her, and I mean to make her mine this day." 

As the Baron paused Mrs. Willoughby began, 
first of all, to express her gratitude, and then to 
beg him to postpone the marriage. She de- 
clared that it was an unheard-of thing, that 
it was shameful, that it was shocking, that it 
was dreadful. She grew very much excited; 
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she protested, she entreated. Finnlly she burst 
into tears, and appealed to Lord Hawbury in 
the most moving terms. Hawbury listened 
very gravely, with his ejea wandering over to 
where Ethel was; and Ethel caught the ex- 
pression of his face, and looked quite confused. 

** Oh, think, only think," said Mrs. WUlough- 
Dy, after an eloquent and pathetic appeal — 
** think how ths poor child will be talked 
about!" 

"Well, really — ah — *pon my life," said 
Hawbury, with his eyes still wandering over 
toward Ethel, "I'm sure I don't — ah — share 
your views altogether, Mrs. Willoughby ; for — 
uh — there are times, yon know, when a fellow 
finds it very uncommonly desirable — runaway 
matches, you know, and all that sort of thing. 
And, by Jove ! to tell the truth, I really admire 
the idea, by Jove I And really — ah — I'm 
sure — I wish most confoundedly it was the 
universal fashion, by Jove !" 

'' But shell be so talked about. She'll make 
herself so shockingly conspicuouB,** 

"Conspicuous? By Jove!" said Hawbury, 
who seemed struck by the idea. At that mo- 
ment Minnie began talking to her sister, and 
Hawbury went off to Ethel, to whom he began 
talking in the most earnest manner. The two 
wandered off for some distance, and did not re- 
turn for a fall half hour. When they did re- 
turn Ethel looked somewhat embarrassed, and 
Hawbury was radiant. With this radiance on 
his face he went up to Mrs. Willoughby, leav- 
ing Ethel in the background. 

"Oh, by-the-way," said he, "you were re- 
marking that your sister would be too con- 
spicuous by such a hasty mamage." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Willoughby, anxiously. 

"Well, I thought I would tell you that she 
needn't be so very conspicuous ; for, in fact — 
that is, you know, Ethel and I — she told you, 
I suppose, about our mistake ?" 

"Oh yes." 

"And I think I've persuaded her to save 
Minnie from being too conspicuous." 

Mrs. Willoughby gave Hawbury a look of 
astonishment and reproach. 

"You! "she cried; "and Ethel!" 

"Why, I'm sure, we're the very ones you 
might expect it from. Think how infernally 
we've been humbugged by fate." 

"Fate!" said Mrs. Willoughby. "It was 
all your own fault. She was chosen for you." 

" Chosen for me ? What do you mean ?" 

"By your mother." 

"My mother?" 

"Yes." 

" She said one of Biggs's nieces." 

"Ethel is that niece." 

" The devil !" cried Hawbury. " I beg par- 
don. By Jove!" 

Hawbury, overwhelmed by this, went back to 
Ethel, and they wandered off once morftr- -The' 
Baron had already wandered off^th Miuhie, 



in another direction. Tozer and the p 
gone to survey the house. 

Seeing Mrs. Willoughby thus left al 
cres drifted up to her. He came up s 

" Kitty," said he, in a low voice, " j 
sad." 

By which familiar address it will 
that Dacres had made some progress 
intimacy with her. 

Mrs. Willoughby did not seem at a] 
ed at this, but looked up with one of h( 
est smiles, and the clouds of perplexit 
away. She was an exceedingly pretty 
and she was certainly not over twenty- 

"I'm 80 worried," she said, plaintiv< 

"What's the matter?" asked Daci 
tone of the deepest and tenderest sym{ 

" Why, these horrid men ; and, what 
Lord Hawbury is actually encouraginj 
the — the Baron; and I'm so worrie 
dear!" 

" But why should you be worried ?" 

" It's «o horrid. It's shocking. It' 
be thpught of." 

"But why not?" asked Dacres. 

"Why, it's— it's so horrid," said M 
loughby. 

Dacres stood looking at her for a Ion 

" Kitty," said he at last. 

Mrs. Willoughby looked up. 

Dacres looked all around. He th< 
her hand. 

"Isn't it too bad," he said^ "V) 1( 
nie— " 

" What ?" 

" To let her go through this ordeal a 

" Alone!" exclaimed Mrs. Willoughb 
ing in wonder at him. 

"Yes." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Couldn't we accompany her ?" 

Mrs. Willoughby snatched away her 

" Are you mad ?" she cried. "I do 
the whole world's mad to-day." 

" Mad ! " cried Dacres. " Yes, I'm m 
sane — raving ! Won't you be merciful 
Won't you, Kitty? Won't you *hun 
ravings? Oh, do. Oh, Kitty ! dear Ki 

" It's positive insanity!" 

"Oh, Kitty!" 

"You're raving!" 

"Won't you * humor' me — just this 
only this once." 

"Hush! there they come," said Mi 
loughby, suddenly snatching away hei 
which Dacres had somehow got hold oi 
and moving a little further away from 1 

It was the Baron and Minnie who we 
ing back again, while Hawbury and Etb 
s6en a little further away. 

There they all stood — there, on thespo 
they had found the crisis of their fortune 
as-theyAtqod there the two clergymen, ( 
and Pjotestant, slowly came out of the 
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"The Library op Select Novels" has become an institution, a reliable and unfailing rec- 
reative resource essential to the comfort of countless readers. The most available entertainment 
of modem times is fiction : from the cares of busy life, from the monotonous routine of a special 
vocation, in the intervals of business and in hours of depression, a good storj, with faithful de- 
scriptions of nature, with true pictures of life, with authentic characterization, lifts the mind out 
of the domain of care, refreshes the feelings, and enlists the imagination. The Hai-pers' ** Libra- 
ry of Select Novels " is rapidly approaching its four hundredth number, and it is safe to say that 
no series of books exists which combines attractiveness and economy, local pictures and beguiling 
narrative, to such an extent and in so convenient a shape. In railway-cars and steamships, in 
bondoirs and studios, libraries and chimney comers, on verandas and in private sanctums, the fa- 
miliar brown covers are to be seen. These books are enjoyed by all classes ; they appear of an 
average merit, and with a constant succession that is marvelous ; and in subject and style offer a 
remarkable variety. — Boston Transcript, 
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t Pdham. Bv Bulwer $0 76 

2. The Disowned. By Bulwer 76 

3. Devereux. By Bulwer 60 

4 Paul Clitford. By Bulwer 60 

6. Eugene Aram. By Bulwer 60 

6. The Last Days of Pompeii By Bulwer 50 

7. The Czarina, By Mrs. Hofland 60 

8. Kienzi. By Bulwer 76 

9. Self-Devotion. By Miss Campbell 60 

10. The Nabob at Home 60 

11. Krnest Maltravers. By Bulwer ^ 60 

12. Alice ; or, The Mysteries. By Bulwer 60 

13. The Last of the Barons. By Bulwer 1 00 

1-i. Forest Days. By James 60 

15. Adam Brown, the Merchant. By H. Smith ... 60 

16. Pilgrims of the Rhine. By Bulwer 26 

17. The Home. By Miss Bremer 50 

18. The Lost Ship. By Captain Neale 75 

19. The False Heir. By James 60 

20. The Neighbors. By Miss Bremer 60 

21. Niaa. By Miss Bremer 60 

22. The President's Daughters. By Miss Bremer. . 26 

23. The Banker's Wife. By Mrs. G ore 60 

24. ITie Birthright. By Mrs. Gore 25 

26. New Sketches of Every-day Life. By Miss Bremer 60 

26. Arabella Stuart. By James 60 

27. The Grumbler. By Miss Pickering. 60 

28. The Unloved One. By Mrs. Hofland 60 

29. Jack of the Mill. By William Howitt 26 

30. The Heretic. By Lajetchnikoflf 60 

31. The Jew. By Spindler. 76 

32. Arthur. By Sue. 76 

33. Chatsworth. By Ward 50 

^ The Prairie Bird. By C. A. Murray 1 00 

35. Amy Herbert By Miss Sewell 60 

36. Rose d'Albret. By James 60 

37. The Triumphs of Time. By Mrs. Marsh 76 

38. The H Family. By Miss Hremer 50 

39. The Grandfather. By Miss Pickering 60 

f?- Arrah NeiL By James 50 

JJ- TheJUt 60 

^' Tales from the German 60 

«• Arthur ArundeL By H. Smith 60 

**• Agincourt. By James 60 

^- The Regent's Daughter 60 

jy- The MaidofHonor 60 

*'• Safia. By De Beauvoir 50 

2* ^ook to the End. By Mrs. Ellis 60 

S* ^e Improvisatore. By Andersen 60 

^' The Gambler's Wife. By Mrs. Grey 60 

25* Jeronica. By Zschokke 60 

'S* ?^- By Miss Jewsbury 60 
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« P® l^ohan. By Sue 60 
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2r' 4?^ Smuggler. By James 76 
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Jx- *^*r8onage of Mora. By Miss Bremer 26 

Rft' ^Chance Medley. By T. C. Grattan 60 

Ri Jhe White Slave 1 00 

JJ* *be Bosom Friend. By Mrs. Grey 60 
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67. Love and Mesmerism^ By H. Smith. 75 
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69. lAdy of Milan. Edited by Mrs. Thomson 76 
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72. The Queen of Denmark. By Mrs. Gore 50 
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76. Jessie's Flirtations 60 
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78. Peers and Parvenus. By Mrs. Gore 60 

79. The Commander of Malta. By Sue 60 

80. The Female Minister ,... 60 

8L Emilia Wyndham. By Mrs. Marsh 76 

82. The Bush-Ranger. By Charles Rowcroft 60 

83. The Chronicles of Clovemook 26 
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86. Lettlce Arnold. By Mrs. Marsh 25 

87. Father Darcy. By Mrs. Marsh 76 
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90. Lucretla. By Bulwer 75 
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93. Daniel Dennlson, &c By Mrs. Hofland 60 
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96. Woman's Trials. By Mrs. S. C. Hall 76 

97. The Castle of Ehrensteln. By James &> 

98. Marriage. By Miss S. Ferrier 50 
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100. The Martins of Cro' Martin. By Lever 1 26 

101. RusselL By James 60 

102. A Simple Story. By Mrs. Inchbald 60 

103. Norman's Bridge, By Mrs. Marsh 60 

104. Alamance 60 

105. Margaret Graham. By James 26 

106. The Wayside Cross. By E. H. Mllman 2& 

107. The Convict. By James 60 

108. Midsummer Eve. By Mrs. S. C. Hall 60 

109. Jane Eyre. ByCurrerBeU 75 

110. The Last of the Fairies. By James 26 

111. Sir Theodore Broughton. By James 60 

112. Self-ControL By Mary Bninton 76 

113,114. Harold. By Bulwer 100 

116. Brothers and Sisters. By Miss Bremer 60 

116. Gowrie. By James 60 

117. A Whim and Its Consequences. By James. . . 50 

118. Three Sisters and Three Fortunes. By G. H. 
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119. The Discipline of Life 60 

120. Thirty Years Since. By James 76 

12L Mary Barton. ByMrs.Ga8kell 50 

122. The Great Hoggarty Diamond. By Thackeray 25 

123. The Forgery. By James 60 

124. The Midnight Sun. By Miss Bremer 26 
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163. Henry Smeaton. By James 60 246. 
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164. Florence Sackville. By Mrs. Burbury 75 257. 

165. Kavenscliffe. By Mrs. Marsh 60 268. 

166. Maurice Tiemay. By Lever 100 

167. The Head of the FamUy. By Miss Mulock. . . 75 260. 

168. Darien. ByWarburton 60 260. 
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170. The Daltons. By Lever. 1 60 262. 

171. Ivar ; or, The Sl^uts-Boy. By Miss Carlen . . 50 

172. PequiniUo. ByJames 60 263. 

173. Anna Hammer. By Temme 60 264. 

174 A Life of Vicissitudes. ByJam^ 50 265. 

176. Henry Esmond. By Thackeray 75 266. 

176, 177. My NoveL By Bulwer 160 267. 

178. Katie Stewart By Mrs. OUphant 25 268. 

179. Castle Avon. By Mrs. Marsh 60 269. 
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181. Agatha's Husband. By Miss Mulock 60 
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183. Lover's Stratagem. By Miss Carlen 50 272. 

184 Clouded Happiness. By Countess D'Orsay. . . 60 273. 
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1S6. Lady Lee's Widowhood 60 276. 

187. The Dodd Family Abroad. By Lever 1 25 276. 

188. Sir Jasper Carew. By Lever 76 277. 

189. Quiet Heart. By Mrs. OUphant 25 278. 

190. Aubrey. By Mr^. Marsh 76 279. 

. 191. . Tieonderoga. ByJames 60 

192. Hard Times. ByDickens 50 280. 

193. The Young Husband. By Mrs. Grey 60 281. 

194. The Mother'^ Recompense. By Grace Aguilar. 75 282. 

195. AvUlion, and other Tales. By Miss Mulock. . . 1 25 283. 

196. North and South. By Mrs. GaskeU 60 284. 
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198. Constance Herbert By Miss Jewsbury 60 286. 

199. The Heiress of Haughton. By Mrs. Marsh... 60 287. 

200. The Old Dominion. ByJames 60 288. 

201. John HaUfax. By Miss Mulock 75 289. 

202. Evelyn Marston. By Mrs. Marsh 60 290. 
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206. Nothing New. By Miss Mulock^ 60 293. 
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207. TheAtheUngs. By Mrs. OUphant 75 295. 

208. Scenes of Clerical Life. By George EUot 75 296. 

209. My Lady Ludlow. By Mrs. GaskeU 25 297. 
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212. A Life for a Life. By Miss Mulock 50 299. 
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219. A Strange Story. By Bulwer 1 00 
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This volume brings the life of Jeffereon in a brief 
epace within the reach of all. While not writing of 
liim as of the great man or statesman, Miss Randolph 
has given snfllcient outline of the contemporary pub- 
lic events, especially of those in which Jefferson was 
engaged, to make the history of his times sufficiently 
clear. Her object, however, she says, has been to give 
a faithful picture of Jefferson as he was in private life, 
and for this she was particularly well fitted. Her bi- 
ography is so artless, so frank, and so uncolored, dif- 
fermg so completely from the lives of public men as 
generally written. * * * This extremely interesting vol- 
ume.— iJicfcmond Whig. 

One of the most charming and entertaining of books, 
^^d its pages will be a source of continual surprise 
*ud pleasure to those who, while admiring the states- 
'>^an, have had their admiration tempered by the be- 
lief that he was a demagogue, a libertine, a gamester, 
'^nd a scoffer at religion. The age in which Jefferson 
^^ved was one in which political rancors and animosi- 
ties existed with no less bitterness than in om* later 
*lay, and in which, moreover, mutual abuse aud malig- 
^^ant recrimiuation were indulged in with equal fiiry 
^nd recklessness. Charge^ were made against Jeffer- 
son, by his political opponents, that clung to his good 
iiame and sullied it, making it almost a by-word of 
^bame, and its owner a man whose example was to be 
f^hunned. The prejudices aud calumnies then bom 
have existed down to the present day ; but the mists 
of evil report that have hemmed his life and his mem- 
ory about are now clearing away, and this sunny book 
vrill dispel the last shadow they have cast, and will 
display the maligned victim of party hate in his true 
character— as a fond, an amiable, and a simple-hearted 
father ; a firm friend ; a truly moral and Gk)d-fearing 
citizen, and oue of those few great men who have had 
the ^are fortune to be likewise^ good vaen.— Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette, 

The author of this charming bpok has had i^ccess to 
the best possible sources of .information concerning 
the private character of Mr. Jefferson, embrncing both 
the written testimony of his correspondence and the 
oral testimony of family tradition. Prom these ma- 
terials, guided by a profound reverence for the subject, 
the writer has constructed a most interesting personal 
biography. * * • A most agreeable addition to American 
literature, and will revive the memory of a patriot who 
merits the respect and gratitude of his countrymen.- 
Philadelphia Age, 



This handsome volume is a valuable acquisition to 
American history. It brings to the public observation 
many most interesting incidents in the life of the third 
President ; aud the times and men of the republic's 
beginnings are here pqrtrayed in a glowing aud geni- 
al light. The author, in referring to the death-scenes 
of Jefferson, reports sentiments from his lips which 
contradict the current opinion that the writer of the 
Declaration of Independence was an infidel. We ai*e 
glad to make this record in behalf of truth. Young 
people would find this bpok both entertaining and 
instructive. Its style is fresh and compact. Its pages 
are full of tender memories. The great man whose 
career is so charmingly pictured belongs to us all.— 
Methodist Recorder. 

There is no more said of public matters in it than is 
absolutely necessary to make it clear and intelligible; 
but we have Jefferson, the man and the citizen, the 
husband, the father, the agriculturist, and the neigh- 
bor—the man, in short, as he lived in the eyes of his 
relatives, his closest friends, and his most intimate 
associates. He is the Virginian gentleman at the va- 
rious stages of his marvelous career, and comes home 
to us as a being of flesh and blood, and so his story 
gives a series of lively pictures of a manner of exist- 
ence that has passed away, or that is so passing, for 
they are more conservative at the South, socially 
speaking, than are we at the North, though they live 
so much nearer the sun than we ever can live. * * * We 
can commend this book to every one who would know 
the main facts of Mr. Jefferson's public career, and 
those of his private life. It is the best work respect- 
ing him that has been published, and it is not so large 
as to repel even indolent or careless readers. It is, 
too, an ornamental volume, being not only beautifully 
printed and bonnd, but well illustrated. * * * Eveiy 
American should own the volume.— Boston Traveller. 
A charmingly compiled and written book, and it 
has to do with one of the very greatest men of our na- 
tional history. There is scarcely one on the roll of 
our public men who was possessed of more progress- 
ive individuality, or whose character will better repay 
study, than Thomas Jefferson, and this biography is a 
great boon.— iV. Y. Evening Mail. 

Both deeply interesting and valuable. The author 
has displayed great tact and taste in the selection of 
her materials and its armugemeiit.— Richmond Dis- 
patch. 
A charming hocik.— New Orleans Times. 
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It is a series of delightftil home pictares, which pre- 
sent the hero as he was familiarly kuown to his fami- 
1 7 aud his best (Hends, in his fields, in his library, at 
his table, and on the broad verandah at Monticello, 
where all the sweetest flavors of his social nature were 
difftised. His descendant does not conceal the fact 
that she is proud of her great progenitor ; bat she is 
ingenious, and leaves his private letters mostly to 
speak for themselves. It has been thought that "a 
king is never a hero to his valet," and the prbverb has 
been considered undeniable ; but this volume shows 
that Jefferson, if not exactly the " hero ^ to whom a 
little obscurity is so essential, was at least warmly 
loved and enthusiastically esteemed and admired by 
those who knew him best. The letters in this volume 
are fall of interest, for they are chiefly published for 
the first time now. They show a conscientious gen- 
tleman, not at all given to personal indulgences, quick 
in both anger and forgiveness, the greatest American 
student of his time, excepting the cold-blooded Ham- 
ilton, absolutely without formality, but particular and 
exacting in the extreme— just the man who carried 
Ihis wife to the White House on the pillion of his gray 
mare, and showed a British embassador the door for an 
offense against good-breeding.— C/iteagro livening Post 

The reader will recognize the calm and philosophic 
yet earnest spirit of the thinker, with the tenderness 
and pl.Hyful amiability of the father and friend. The 
letters can not but shed a favorable light on the char- 
acter of perhaps the best-abused man of his time.— 
N. Y. Evening PosL 

No attempt is made in this volume to present its 
subject as a public man or as a statesman. It is sim- 
ply sought to picture him as living in the midst of his 
domestic circle. And this it is which will invest the 
book with interest for all classes of readers, for all 
who, whatever their politics, cai^ appreciate the beauty 
of a pure, loving life. • • • It is written in an easy, 
agreeable style, by a most loving hand, and, perhaps, 
better than any other biography extant, makes the 
reader acquainted with the real character of a man 
whose public career has furnished material for so 
much hook-m&kiDg.— Philadelphia Inquirer, 

The perusal of this interesting volume confirms the 
impression that whatever criticisms may be brought 
to bear upon the official career of Mr. Jefferson, or his 
influence upon the politics of this country, there was 
a peculiar charm in all the relations of his personal 
and social life. In spite of the strength of his con- 
victions, which he certainly often expressed with an 
energy amounting to vehemence, he was a man of rare 
sunniness of temperament and sweetness of disposi- 
tion. He had qualities which called forth the love of 
his friends no less than the hatred of his opponents. 
His most familiar acquaintance cherished the most 
ardent admiration of his character. His virtues in the 
circle of home won the applause even of his public 
adversaries.— iV. Y. Tribune. 

It lifts up the curtain of his private life, and by nu- 
merous letters to his family allows us to catch a glimpse 
of his real nature and character. Many interesting 
reminiscences have been collected by the author and 
are presented to the reader.— Boston Commercktl Bul- 
letin. 

These letters show him to have been a loving hus- 
band, a tender flather, and a hospitable gentleman.— 
I^eabijterian. 

Jefferson was not only eloquent in state papers, but 
he was full of point and clearness amounting to wit 
in his minor correspondence. — Albany Argus. 

It is the record of the life of one of the most ex- 
traordinary men of any age or country,— Richmond 
Inquirer, 



With the public life of Thomas Jefferson the public 
is familiar, as Mrithout it no adequate knowledge is 
possible of the history of Virginia or of the United 
States. Its guiding principles and great events, as 
likewise its smallest details, have long been before the 
world in the "Jefferson Papers," and in thelaboriouB 
history of Randall. But to a full appreciation of the 
politician, the statesman, the publicist, and the think- 
er, there was still wanting some complete and correct 
knowledge of the man and his daily life amidst hii 
family. This want Miss Randolph has endeayored 
most successfully to supply. As scarcely one of the 
founders of the republic had warmer friends, or ex- 
erted a deeper and a wider influence upon the country, 
so scarcely one encountered more bitter animosity or 
had to live down slander more envenomed. Trutii 
conquered in the end, and the foul rumors, engendered 
in partisan conflicts, against the private life of Jeffer- 
son have long shrunk into silence in the light of his 
fame. Nevertheless, it is well done of his descendant 
thus to place before the world his life as in his letters 
and his conversation it appeared from day to day to 
those nearest and dearest to him. Nor is it a matter 
of small value to bring to our sight the interior life of 
Vnr ancestors as it is delineated in the letters of Jef- 
ferson, touching incidently on all the subjects of dress, 
food, manners, amusements, expenditures, occupa- 
tions—in brief, neglecting nothing of what the men 
of those days were and thought and did. It is of such 
materials that consist the pictures of history whose 
gaunt outlines of battles, sieges, coronations, dethron^ 
ments, and parliaments are of little worth without the 
living and breathing details of everyday existence. *•* 
The author has happily performed her task, never ob- 
truding her own presence upon the reader, careful only 
to come forward when necessary to explain some 
doubtful point or to connect the events of different 
dates. She may be congratulated upon the grace with 
which she has both written and forborne to write, 
never being beguiled by the vanity of authorship or 
that too great care which is the besetting sin of bi- 
ography. — Petersburg Daily Index. 

It is a highly interesting book, not only as a por- 
traiture of the domestic life of Jefferson, but as a side 
view of the parties and politics of the day, witnessed 
in .our country seventy years ago. The correspond- 
ence of the public characters at that period will be 
read with special interest by those who study the ear- 
ly history of our government. — Richmond Christian 
Observer, 

In the unrestrained confidence of family correspond- 
ence, nature has always full sway, and the revelations 
presented In this book of Mr. Jefferson's real temper 
and opinions, unrestrained or unmodified by the cau- 
tion called for in public documents, make the work 
not only valuable but entertaining.—^. Y, World. 

The author has done her work with a loving hand, 
and has made a most interesting book. — N. Y. Ckmr 
m£Tcial Advertiser. 

It gives a picture of his private llfie, which it pre- 
sents in a most favorable light, calculated to redeem 
Jefferson's character from many, if not all, the asper- 
sions and slanders which, in common with most pub- 
lic characters, he had to endm-e while living.— A'cw 
Bedford Standard. 

The letters of Jefferson are models of epistolary 
composition — easy, graceful, and simple.- Acic Bedford 
Mercury. 

The book is a very good picture of the social life 
not only of himself but of the age In which he lived. 
—Detroit Post. 

One of the most charming memoirs of the day.— 
N. Y. Times. 
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^OM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. 

By An Old Boy. New Edition. Beautifully Illustrated by Arthur Hughes 
and Sydney Prior Hall, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 



Ullus boy ; but his 
ed. help bim in get- 
an be fiimished Ihe 



Can be read a dou 



Tom Blown" is a book which will ajwavs be pop 
ith bop, and it deservei Id be.— f^»^ (K. Y.). 
For bsilt^ leading it b one book in a ibousand,— 



rOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 

■ By the Author of ^'Tom Brown's School Days." New Edition. With Il- 



lustrations by Sydney Prior Hall. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 



Keedingly good, ihe typography is deat, and the paper 
hile and fine. There ITnl need to say any thing oT^e 
leraiy merits of the woik, which haj become a kind of 
'assc, and which presenis the grand old Toiy University 
I the reader in all its glory and fitsdnatioo.— £wmV 



,d dignity of an Finish 



I never •Kearita.—Prrs^iiriaii. 

Both books, in One Volume, %vo. Cloth, %: 



British, chaiactet. Racy, idiomatic, mirror-like, nl 
inceresting, suggesting thought on the knottiest i 
and religious questions, now deeply moving by its ui 
sdous pathos, and anon inspinng uproanous laug 
it is a woik the world wilt not wflUngly let die.-CArf 
Adi/ocate. 
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Harper & Brothers also publish 

RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. By an Etonian. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
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TWO VALUABLE HOUSEHOLD BOOKS 

Published bt HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 



OTm G-IRL 

By DIO LEWIS, A.M., M.D. 

NETV E3I>IXIOT^. ISmo, Clotli, 01 60. 




The book not only deserves to be read ; it triU be 
read, because it is ftill of interest, concerning itself, 
n« it does, with sacb matters as glrW boots and shoes : 
how );irls shonld walk ; low neck and short sleeves ; 
outrages upon the body ; stockings supporters ; why 
are women so small ? idleness among girls ; sunshine 
and health ; a word about baths ; Vrbat you should 
eat; how to manage a cold; fat and thin girls, etc., 
etc.— i\r. Y. Evening Post. 

Dr. Dio Lewis has written a sensible and lively book. 
There is not a dull page in it, and scarcely one that 
does not convey some sound instruction. We wish 
the book could enter thousands of our homes, fash- 
ionable and unfashionable ; for we believe it contains 
suggestions and teaching of precisely the kind that 
" our girls ** every where need.— i^. Y, IndependeiU. 

This really important book. — Christian union. 

Written in Dr. Lewis's free and lively style, and is 
full of good ideas, the fruit of long study and experi- 
ence, told in a sensible, practical way that commends 
them to every one who reads. The whole book is ad- 
mirably sensible.— fio«ton Post 

Full of practical and very sensible ^dvice to young 
vfomen.—£!pificopalian. 

Dr. Lewis is well known as an acute observer, a 
man of great practical sagacity in sanitary reform, and 
a lively and brilliant writer upon medical subjects.— 
y. Y. Observer. 

We like it exceedingly. It says Just what ought to 
be said, and that in style colloquial, short, sharp, and 
memorable. — Christian A dvocate. 

The whole tone of the book is pure and healthy.— 
Albany Express. 



Every page shows him to be in earnest, and thorough 
ly alive to the importance of the subjects he discof^es. 
He talks like one who has a solemn message to deliver, 
and who deems the matter far more essential than the 
manner. His book is, therefore, a series of short, ean- 
est appeals against the unnatural, foolish, andsaicidal 
customs prevailing in fashionable society.— CAurcA- 
man. 

A timely and most desirable hook.— Springfield Unim. 

Full of spicy, sharp things about matters pertaining 
to health ; full of good advice, which, if people woold 
but take it, would soon change the worldin some very 
important respects; not profound or systematic, bm 
still a book with numberless good things in it— li^ 
erat Christian. 

The author writes with vigor and point, and with 
occasional dry humor.— ITorcester Spj/. 

Brimful of good, common-sense hints re^trding 
dress, diet, recreation, and other necessary tmngs in 
the female economy. — Boston Journal. 

Dr. Lewis talks very plainly and sensibly, and makes 
very many important suggestions. He does not mince 
matters at all, but puts every thing in a straightfor- 
ward and, not seldom, homely way, perspicuous to the 
dullest understanding. His style is lively and read- 
able, and the book is very entertaining as well as in- 
structive.— i2«^tster, Salem, Mass. 

One of the most popular of modem writers upon 
health and the means of its preservation.— /Vm&j/^'^'* 
Banner. 

There is hardly any thing that may form a part of 
woman's experience that is not touched upon.— Chi- 
cago Joumat 



THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUI: 



CARE OF THE PERSON, MANNERS, ETIQUETTE, AND CEREMONIALS. 

16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 



A series of senpible, well-written, and pleasant es- 
says on the care of the person, manners, etiquette, and 
ceremonials. The title Bazar Book is taken from the 
fiict that some of the essays which make up this vol- 
ume appeared originally in the coluraps of Harper*s 
Bazar, This in itself is a sufllcient recommendation— 
flarper*s Bazaar being probably the only journal of fash- 
ion in the world which has good sense and enlight- 
ened reason for its guides. The "Bazar Book of 
Decorum" deserves every commendation.— Jtidepcnd- 
enL 

A very graceful and judicious compendium of the 
laws of etfqnette, taking its name from the Bazar 
weekly, which has become an established authority 
with the ladies of America upon all matters of taste 
and refinement. — N. Y. Evening Post. 

It is, without question, the vei"y best and most thor- 
ough work on tne subject which has ever been pre- 
sented to the public — Brooklyn Daily Times. 

It would be a good thing if at least one copy of this 
book were in every household of the United States, in 
order that all — especially the youth of both sexes — 
might read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest its wise 
instrnction, pleasantly conveyed in a scholarly man- 
ner which eschews pe^wairj.— Philadelphia J'ress, 



Abounds in sensible suggestions for keeping one's 
person in proper order, and for doing fitly and to one's 
own satisfaction the thousand social duties that make 
up so large a part of social and domestic lifc—Corre- 
spondence of Cincinnati Chronicle. 

Full of good and sound common-sense, and its su?- 
gestions will prove valuable in many a social quanda- 
ry. — Portland Transcript 

A little work embodying a multitude of useful hints 
and suggestions regarding the proper care of the per- 
son and the formation of refined habits and manners. 
The subject is treated ^vith good sense and good taste, 
and is relieved from tedium by an abundance of enter- 
taining anecdotes and historical incident The author 
is thoroughly acquainted with the laws of hygiene, and 
wisely inculcates them while specifyint' the rules based 
upon them which regulate the civilities and cere- 
monies of social \Ue.— Evening Post, Chicago. 

* * • It would be easy to quote a hnndred curt, sharp 
sentences, fhll of truth and force, and touching points 
of behavior and personal habitude that concern us all. 
— Springfield Republican. 

By far the best book of the kind of which we have 
any knowledge. — Chtmgo JoiimdU 

An eminently sensible hook.— Lateral Christian. 



Harpbr & Brothers wiU send either of the above works by maiiy postage prepaid^ to emy part of the 

United States^ on receipt of the price. 



3IENCE FOR THE YOUNG. 



BY JACOB ABBOTT, 



of "The Young Christian Series," "Marco Paul Series," "Rainbow and Lucky Series," "Little 
Learner Series," "Franconia Stories," Illustrated Histories, Ac, &c 



V men enjoy a wider or better earned popularity as a writer for the young than Jacob 
;. His series of histories, and stories illustrative of moral truths, have furnished amusement 
jtruction to thousands. He has the knack of piquing and gratifying curiosity. In the book 
us he shows his happy faculty of imparting useful information through the medium of a 
It narrative, keeping alive the interest of the young reader, and fixing in his memory valu- 
uths. — Mercury, New Bedford, Mass. 

:ob Abbott is almost the only writer in the English language who knows how to combine 
lusement with real instruction in such a manner that the eager young readers are quite as 
nterested in the useful knowledge he imports as in the story which he makes so pleasant a 
n of instruction. — Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, 



Part I. of Science for the Young, By 
Abbott. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, 
lated Cloth, black and gilt, $1 50. 

ips that eminent and ancient gentleman who 
) young master that there was no royal road 
ice could admit that he was mistaken after ex- 
r one of the volumes of the series " Science for 
ing," which the Harpers are now bringing out 
3t of these, " Heat,*' by Jacob Abbott, while 
g two or three yoang travelers from a New 
)tel across the ocean to Liverpool in a Canarder, 
;hem acqaainted ^vith most of the leading scien- 
nciples reo'ardiug heat. The idea of conveying 
Ic iostructiou in this manner is admirable, and 
hod in which the plan is carried ont is excellent. 
,he youthful reader is skillfully entrapped into 
g what appears to be ^n interesting story, and 
8 really so, he devours the substance and prin- 
cts of many learned treatises. Surely this is a 
)ad for our young sovereigns to travel over.— 
N.Y. 

nibines information with amusement, weav- 
with a story or sketch of travel dry rules of 
lies or chemistry or philosophy. Mr. Abbott 
tlishes this object very successfully. The story 
iple one, and the characters he introduces are 

and agreeable. Readers of the volume, young 
, will follow it with unabating interest, anditcan 
to have the intended effect.— Jetois^ Meaaejiger, 
kdmirably done. • * * Having tried the book with 
n, and fonnd it absolutelv Tascinating, even to 
X boy of eight, who has had no special pr^a- 
for it, we can speak with entire confidence or its 

The author has been careful in his statements 
I and of natural laws to follow the very best an- 
sa ; and on some points of importance his ac- 
3 more accurate and more useful than that given 
ly works of considerable scientific pretensions 
I before the trae character of heat as what Tyn- 
11s " a mode of motion " was ftilly recognized. 
. Abbott has, in his " Heat," thrown a peculiar 
upon his pages, which makes them at once clear 
lightful to children who can enjoy a fairy tale. 

Evening Post. 

Mr. Abbott has avoided the errors so comipon 
Titers for popular effect, that of slurring over 
Qculties of the subject through the desire of 
I it intelligible and attractive to unlearned 
t. He never tampers with the trnth of science, 
empts to dodge the solution of a knotty prob- 
lina a cloud or plausible illustrations. The nu- 
) illustrations which accompany every chapter 
nnqnestionable valne in the comprehension of 
t, and come next to actual experiment as an aid 
reader.— ilT. Y. Tribune. 



LIGHT: 

Being Part 11. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacob Abbott. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, 
Illuminated Cloth, black and gilt, $1 50. 

Treats of the theory of " Light," presenting in a pop- 
ular form the latest conclusions of chemical and optic- 
al science on the subject, and elucidating its various 
points of interest with characteristic clean e^s and 
force. Its simplicity of language, and the beauty and 
appropriateness of its pictorial illustrations, make it a 
most attractive volume for young persons, while the 
fullness and accuracy of the information with which 
it overflows commends it to the attention of mature 
readers.— -AT. Y. Tribune, 

Like the previous volume, it is in all respects admir- 
able. It is a mystery to us how Mr. Abbott can so 
simplify the most abstruse and difficult principles^ in 
which optics especially abounds, as to bring them with- 
in the grasp of quite youthful readers ; we can only be 
very gratenil to him for the result. This book is up 
to our latest knowledge of the wonderful force of 
which it treats, and yet weaves all its astounding facts 
into pleasing and readable narrative form. There are 
few grown people, indeed, whose knowledge Mrlll not 
be vastly incrensed by a perusal of this capital book.— 
X, Y. Evening Mail. 

Perhaps there is no American apthor to whom our 
young people are under so great a debt of latitude 
as to this writer. The book before us, like all its pre- 
decessors firom the same pen, is lucid, simple, amusing, 
and instructive. It is well gotten up and finely illus- 
trated, and should have a place in the library of every 
family where there are children.— iV. Y. Star. 

It is the second volume of a delightful series started 
by Mr. Abbott under the title of " Science for the 
Young," in which is detailed interesting conversations 
and experiments, narratives of travel, and adventures 
by the youna in pursuit of knowledge. The science 
of optics is here so plainly and so untechnically un- 
folded that many of its most mysterious phenomena 
are rendered intelligible at once,— Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

It is complete, and intensely interesting. Such a 
series must be of great usefulness. It should be in 
every family librarjr. The volume before us is thor- 
ough, and succeeds in popularizing the branch of sci- 
ence and natural history treated, and, we may add, 
there is nothing more varied in its phenomena or im- 
portant in its effects than light.— CAico^o Evening 
Journal. 

Any person, young or old, who wishes to inform 
himseu in a pleasant wav about the spectroscope, 
magic-lantern cameras, and other optical instruments, 
and about solar, electric, calcium, magnesinm, and all 
other kinds of light, will find this book of Mr. Abbott 
both interesting and instructive.— LtttAera»i Observer. 
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By Anthony Trollope. 



Anthony TroUopc's position grows more secure with every new work which comes from his 
pen. He is one of the most prolific of writers, yet his stories improve with time instead of grow- 
ing weaker, and each is as finished and as forcible as though it were the sole production of the 
author. — N, K Sun. 



RALPH THE HEIR, Engravings. 8vo, Cloth, %i 75 ; Paper, $1 25. 

SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE, Engravings. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. Engravings. 8vo,Cloth,$i 75; Pa- 
per, %\ 25. 

THE B ELTON ESTATE. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE BERTRAMS. i2mo, Cloth, %i 50. 

BROWN, yONES, AND ROBINSON, avo, Paper, 50 cents. 

CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? Engravings. Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 

CASTLE RICHMOND. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

THE CLAVERINGS. Engravings. Svo, Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50 cents. 

DOCTOR THORNE. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. Engravings. i2mo. Cloth, $1 75. 

HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Engravings. Svo, Cloth, $1 50; Paper, 
$1 00. 

MISS MACKENZIE. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

NORTH AMERICA. i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

ORLEY FARM. Engravings. Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50*. 

RHINE AS FINN, the Irish Member. Illustrated by J. E. Millais, R.A. Svo, 
Cloth, $1 75 ; Paper, %\ 25. 

RACHEL RA Y. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. Engravings. Svo, Cloth, $2 00 ; Pa- 
per, $1 50. 

THE LAST CHRONICLE OF B ARSE T. Engravings. Svo, Cloth, $2 00; 

Paper, $1 50. 

THE THREE CLERKS. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In One Volume. 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. i2mo, Clotli, 
%i so. 
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By the Author of "John Halifax." 



FAIR FRANCE, Impressions of a Traveller. i2mo, Cloth, $i 50. 

A BRAVE LADY, Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $i 00; Cloth, $1 50, 

THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories, i2mo, Cloth, %\ sa 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM, A Love Story. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00 ; Cloth, $1 50. 

THE TWO MARRIAGES, i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

A NOBLE LIFE, i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents ; Library Edition, 
i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

A LIFE FOR A LIFE. Svo, Paper, 50 cents ; Library Edition, i2mo, Cloth, 

$1 50- 
A HERO, and Other Tales, A Hero, Bread upon the Waters, and Alice Lear- 

mont. 1 2 mo. Cloth, $1 25. 

AGATHA'S HUSBAND, Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

A VILLION, and Other Tales, Svo, Paper, $1 25. 

OLIVE, Svo, Paper, 50 cents; i2mo, Cloth, %\ 50. 

THE FAIRY BOOK, The best popular Fairy Stories selected and rendered 
anew. Engravings. 12 mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY, Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

MISTRESS AND MAID, A Household Story. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

NOTHING NEW. Tales. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE OGILVIES, Svo, Paper, 50 cents; i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

OUR YEAR. A Child's Book in Prose and Verse. Illustrated by Clarence 
DoBELL. i6mo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $1 00. 

STUDIES FROM LIFE, i2mo. Cloth, Gilt Edges, %i 25. 

A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY, Translated from the French of Mad- 
ame De Witt (nee Guizot). Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 



From the North British Review. 

Miss MULOCK'S NOVELS. 

She attempts to show how the trials, perplexities, joys, sorrows, labors, and successes of life deepen or wither the 
character according to its inward bent. 

She cares to teach, not how dishonesty is always plunging men into infinitely more complicated external diflSculties 
than it would in real life, but how any continued insincerity gradually darkens and corrupts the very life-springs of 
the mind ; not how all events conspire to crush an unreal being who is to be the " example " of the story, but how 
€very event, adverse or fortunate, tends to strengthen and expand a high mind, and to break the springs of a selfish 
or merely weak and self-indulgent nature. 

She does not limit herself to domestic conversations, and the mere shock of character on character ; she includes a 
large range of events — the influence of worldly successes and failures — the risks of commercial enterprises— the power 
of social position — in short, the various elements of a wider economy than that generally admitted into a tale. 

She has a true respect for her work, and never permits herself to "make books," and yet she has evidently very 
great facility in making them. 

There are few writers who have exhibited a more marked progress, whether in freedom of touch or in depth of pur- 
pose, than the authoress of "The Ogilvies" and "John Halifax." 
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COMPLETE 
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POETICAL WORKS OF ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. With 
numerous Illustrations and Three Ciiaractenatic Portraits. Forty -fifth 
Thousand. Including many Poems not hitherto contained in his collected 
works. New Edition, containing "The Window; or, The Loves of the 
Wrens;" with Music by Arthur Sullivan. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. 



lysoD 18. wilhoul nceplion, the mut popular of 

lalny he has pubJiihi'd is la bs found io almost Every 
libnrT, For several yea™ a compleie cheap ediiioti of 

MessnHaiperftB. '■^'fiHkioe''advanage"flhT in- 
clusion of ihe AithoC Poems, have now supplied Ihis 

somely prinled, a: jstrated with many engravirgs 

after deslEHS t^ G ,ve T/ori, Rossetti, Stanfield, W. 
H, Hunt, and other emintnt ajlLlH. The volume con- 
tarns every lint ihe Lauieale has ever published, including 



US guilt, till it brealu up Ihe ontnei 



. the Order of the Round \ --. 

deeply wounded in the last great battle v 
the heathen, vanishes into Ihe duLnes! 



of Ihe > 



le hat iUuitralions bom Doij, Milia^ and olb- 
jtiits. Eeally, the edition is a sort of prodigy 
— /miffiendtnJ- 

vho want a perfect and complete ediEioit of the 
he great English Poet Laureile should purchue 
if edition.— TVoy B^dfil. 
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